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Introduction 


1 The Quest for Mapping an Ancient Controversy 


The gripping and formative time of the fourth-century Christological debates, 
particularly between the councils of Nicaea 325 and Constantinople 381, has 
constantly stirred the minds of historians, patristic scholars, and theologians 
of any field of expertise. Studies have disclosed the exceedingly problematic 
context of those years and the impressive conjunction of causes and factors 
leading to the Constantinopolitan conclusions. One may specify countless 
momentous events, such as ecclesiastical councils, the historical transfer of 
the empire’s capital from Rome to Byzantium, as well as an extensive number 
of actors, from emperors involved in ecclesiastical affairs to bishops and theo- 
logians immersed in the debate, all with their followers, alliances, doctrines, 
writings, discussions, and political intrigues. Approaching this era, any honest 
student faces not only the impossibility of grasping the entire phenomenon in 
one single tome but also the challenge of identifying the appropriate herme- 
neutical key able to disentangle the narrative in the limits of the extant textual 
remains — as well as its inherent theological arguments, biases, and political 
interests — to open a more plausible avenue or horizon for understanding the 
controversy. 

Regarding the interpretive categories, such traditional distinctions as those 
between Nicenes and Arians, Westerners and Easterners, Athanasians and 
Eusebians, or Alexandrians and Antiochians dominated the narrative from 
Athanasius to R.P.C. Hanson’s classic The Search for the Christian Doctrine of 
God published in 1988.! The prevailing narrative of the modern times — from 
pioneers such as J.H. Newman and G.M. Gwatkin to the celebrated mono- 
graphs of Manlio Simonetti, Thomas A. Kopeéek, and Hanson — was that of a 
conflict between Nicenes and Arians of various denominations, with a more 
or less clearly articulated doctrine defining each of these parties, ecclesiastic 
groups, or alliances.” 


1 Foracritical view of these traditional categories, see, for instance, Joseph T. Lienhard, Contra 
Marcellum: Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth-Century Theology (Washington, DC: CUA Press, 
1999), 32, and Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian 
Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 

2 J.H. Newman, The Arians of the Forth Century (London: Longmans, 1833) and H.M. 
Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism: Chiefly Referring to the Character and Chronology of the 
Reaction which Followed the Council of Nicea (Cambridge: Deighton, 1882), and Idem, 
The Arian Controversy (London: Longmans, 1889). See also J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian 
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In recent years, scholars have noticed that several interpretive categories, 
traditionally employed to decode these events and the doctrines, human deci- 
sions, and motivations that triggered them, do not match accurately with the 
textual remains. Hence, they concluded that categories need a methodical 
re-evaluation. Authors such as Rowan D. Williams, Joseph T. Lienhard, Lewis 
Ayres, and David M. Gwynn have questioned the classic narrative, which 
mainly follows the Nicene angle delineated by Athanasius of Alexandria and 
other Nicene authors.? They have engaged in rediscovering and remapping 
the history of the fourth-century debates. Williams, for instance, argued that 
Arius’s fundamental theses were not actually theological innovations but came 
out as well in such authors as Eusebius of Caesarea, for example, in his Letter to 
Alexander. In more general lines, they represented a specific low Christological 
tendency of the pre-Nicene era, which reached its peak with Eusebius, Arius, 
and their companions. 

Joseph T. Lienhard later emphasized, very likely in this line of thought, that 
‘jt would be most accurate to call the ‘Arian’ theology ‘Eusebian’, understood 
as a way of thought shared and fostered by Eusebius of Caesarea, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and others.’* He added: “All of the elements of this theology are 
already present in Eusebius of Caesarea’s two great apologetic works.”> It is 
highly significant to notice that the category of ‘Eusebian alliance’ will become 
one of the main theoretical construals of recent scholarship. 

One of our times’ most enthralling methodological innovations was the 
shifting of research focus from the polarization between the Nicene and 
Arian ecclesiastical and theological groups to theological trajectories. Thus, 
Joseph Lienhard envisioned the fourth-century debate centered on two oppo- 
site trends: the dyohypostatic and miahypostatic theologies. Whereas we will 


Creeds (London: Longman, 1950; repr. London: A. and C. Black, 1960); Manlio Simonetti, 
Studi sull'arianesimo (Rome: Editrice Studium, 1965); Idem, La crisi ariana nel quarto sec- 
olo (Rome: Institutum patristicum Augustinianum, 1975); Thomas A. Kopecek, A History 
of Neo-Arianism (Cambridge, MA: The Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979); Winrich 
A. Lohr, Die Entstehung der homéischen und homéusianischen Kirchenparteien: Studien zur 
Synodalgeschichte des 4. Jahrhunderts (Bonn: Wehle, 1986); R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy 318-381 (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2005; first ed. Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988). 

3 See, for instance, Rowan D. Williams, Arius: Heresy and Tradition, revised edition 
(London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1987; repr. Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2001); Lienhard, 
Contra Marcellum; Ayres, Nicaea and Its Legacy; David M. Gwynn, The Eusebians: The Polemic 
of Athanasius of Alexandria and the Construction of the “Arian Controversy” (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007). 

4 Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 34. 

5 Ibid., 35. 
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further discuss this distinction, we have to mention Lewis Ayres, who delin- 
eated the following theological trajectories as the leading doctrinal models of 
the debate: the Alexandrians, the Eusebians, Marcellus of Ancyra, the Latins, 
and the pro-Nicenes. Ayres similarly includes Arius within the Eusebian trend 
and ponders that Arianism, as such, should be associated exclusively with 
Arius.® It is also worth noting that Ayres does not discuss Arius’s thesis, accord- 
ing to which the Son does not exist before his generation from the Father, 
which Williams had already accepted among Arius’s genuine doctrines.” 

Another remarkable aspect of Ayres’s scholarship is how he conceives these 
trajectories. He defines each by a particular theological culture incorporating a 
composite of doctrinal statements, intellectual strategies, and specific theolog- 
ical grammar.® In the context in which all these theological trajectories were 
competing, the Nicene culture eventually dominated the scene due to a very 
complex bundle of causes of political, social, and theological nature. 

Scholars continued to investigate the Eusebian alliance from this perspec- 
tive in the following years. Sara Parvis has distinguished between “those who 
supported Arius” and a “pro-Alexander alliance” taking place before and during 
the Nicene council.9 For the early years after Nicaea, Parvis further identi- 
fied Lienhard’s theology of “two hypostases” with the “Eusebian party” (also 
called the “pro-Arian party”) and the supporters of “one hypostasis” theology 
with the “anti-Eusebian alliance.”!° Eusebians share expressions such as two 
pragmata, two hypostases, and two natures." She also calls ‘post-Eusebians’ 
those who continued the ‘old Eusebians’ after Antioch 341.!? In his turn, Mark 
DelCogliano will find various theological similarities among Eusebians, for 
instance, between Arius and Asterius or between Eusebius of Caesarea and 
Acacius.!8 


Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 54-56. 

Williams, Arius, 100. 

Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 12. 

Sara Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra and the Lost Years of the Arian Controversy 325-345 

(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 45 and 51. 

10 _— For the “Eusebian party,’ see Parvis, Marcellus, 52-53, 91, 135, 152, 191, also called the “pro- 
Arian party,” present at Antioch 341 (ibid., 91), or the “Eusebian/Arian alliance” (ibid. 220). 
On the other hand, see the “anti-Eusebian alliance” (ibid., 88, 133-134) or “anti-Eusebian 
coalition” (ibid., 95), or “anti-Eusebians” (ibid., 128). In one instance, Parvis also equates 
the “Eusebian party” with “Arians” (ibid., 190). 

11 Ibid. 52-53. 

12 ~— Ibid., 241-42. Parvis argues that Antioch 341 was “the last stand of the old Eusebian group, 
for Eusebius of Constantinople died shortly afterwards” (ibid., 177). 

13 See Mark DelCogliano, “Eusebian Theologies of the Son as the Image of God before 341,” 

JECS 14, no. 4 (2006): 459-84. 
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In 2007, however, David M. Gwynn provided one of the most significant 
leaps in the study of the Eusebian alliance.!* One step before, in 2006, Winrich 
A. Lohr had produced a thorough investigation of Arianism and demonstrated 
that such a radical position according to which the Son did not exist before 
his generation was Arius’s genuine idea.!5 From there, Gwynn was the first 
scholar to exclude Arius from the Eusebian alliance. Gwynn agrees that Arius 
maintained that the Son did not exist before his generation and was not a 
true (aléthinos) God.!® Gwynn concludes his research by admitting among the 
Eusebians such names as Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicaea, George 
of Laodicea, Valens, and Ursacius.!” 

Additionally, Gwynn envisions the Eusebian alliance as a median theolog- 
ical position between Nicaea and Arianism. He states, furthermore, that “it is 
possible to define the ‘Dedication Creed’ not through comparison to ‘Arianism’ 
or ‘Nicene orthodoxy, but as a broadly representative statement of a theology 
that prevailed in much of the eastern Church in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury, and indeed beyond.”!8 Gwynn, therefore, conceives the Eusebian alliance 
as a middle way between Nicaea and Arianism. Previous scholars had labeled 
this theological background as a “popular” or “moderate” Origenism.!9 

However, Gwynn’s new perspective has become the prevailing model, as 
other scholars have also assumed it. One of the leading contemporary scholars 
in the field, Mark DelCogliano, also understands Eusebianism according to this 
new concept and defines it similarly: “The Eusebians positioned themselves as 
advocates of a middle way between the extremes of Arius’ theology and the 
purported neo-Sabellianism of Marcellus of Ancyra.’?° 


14 Gwynn, Eusebians. 

15 Winrich A. Lohr, “Arius Reconsidered,” ZAC g (2006): 524-60 and 10 (2006): 121-57. 

16 Gwynn, Eusebians, 189-93. 

17. ~—Tbid., 16-24. 

18 Ibid. 225. 

19 Inher From Nicaea to Chalcedon: A Guide to the Literature and its Background (London:scM 
Press, 1983), 1, Frances M. Young called it “popular Origenism, the faith of the ordinary 
educated Christian.” Charles Kannengiesser referred to it as “the Oriental moderate forms 
of Origenism in the east of the fourth-century empire”; see his “Arius and the Arians,’ rs 
44 (1983), 456-75, at 466. 

20 Mark DelCogliano, “Eusebius of Caesarea on Asterius of Cappadocia in the Anti- 
Marcellan Writings: A Case Study of Mutual Defense within the Eusebian Alliance,” in 
Eusebius of Caesarea: Tradition and Innovations, ed. Aaron Johnson and Jeremy Schott 
(Cambridge, MA: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2013), 263-87, at 265. The same idea occurs 
in his “The Emergence of the Pro-Nicene Alliance,” in The Cambridge Companion to the 
Council of Nicaea, ed. Young Richard Kim (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021), 
256-81. See also Mark S. Smith, The Idea of Nicaea in the Early Church Councils, AD 431-451 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 14-15. 
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In 2011, Khaled Anatolios noticed that Michel Barnes’s and Lewis Ayres’s 
general distinction between theologies of divine oneness and theologies 
of threeness is not appropriate because almost all theologies of the debate 
included both aspects of unity and threeness. For that reason, Anatolios pro- 
posed a distinction between “theologies that spoke of the unity of the Trinity 
as a unity of being and those that spoke of a unity of will.”2! One may include 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians in the first category and Arius, Asterius, 
Eusebius, and Eunomius in the latter.2 However, the distinction is too gen- 
eral to explain the differences between Athanasius and the Cappadocians or 
between Homoiousians and Homoians. 

More recently, I have investigated the theology of the Council of Antioch 
268 and found its language as part of a more widely spread theoretical vision 
of the third and fourth centuries, a theological trajectory which incorporated 
Eusebius of Caesarea, the Homoiousians, and the councils between Antioch 
341 and Sirmium 351.2% Furthermore, I dissociated the representatives of the 
Antiochene legacy, who assume Christ’s eternal and genuine divinity, from 
Arians, a classic trajectory requiring reassessment. Arianism cannot be eval- 
uated either along the traditional maximalist meaning, which encompassed 
all Nicene opponents, or along the minimalist view which limits Arianism to 
Arius. My argument is that Arianism was a genuine trajectory, but it has to be 
limited to a short list formed of Arius, Asterius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Aetius, 
Eunomius, and their followers (eastern or western) who assumed that the 
Son did not exist before his generation and does not possess authentic divine 
qualities.?+ 

The present study intends to further contribute to this new scholarly par- 
adigm and its effort to identify, analyze, and delineate the theological tra- 
jectories involved in the fourth-century debates. Starting from Gwynn’s and 
my own new insights, I will focus more on the metaphysical and theological 
dimensions of the controversy and further delve into what Ayres, Stephen 
M. Hildebrand, and others called the theological grammar of a trajectory. Also, 
following the recent investigations of Eusebius’s theology and Christology, 
for instance, by Colm Luibhéid and Christopher A. Beeley, I will argue that 


21 Khaled Anatolios, Retriving Nicaea: The Development and Meaning of Trinitarian Doctrine 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academics, 2011), 30. 

22 = Ibid., 31. 

23 See Dragos A. Giulea, “Antioch 268 and Its Legacy in the Fourth-Century Theological 
Debates,’ HTR 111, no. 2 (2018): 192-215. 

24 See Dragos A. Giulea, “Reassessing Arianism in Light of the Council of Antioch 268,” ETL 
95, No. 1 (2019): 63-96. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea’s Christology in his authentic writings, before and after 
Nicaea, was definitely a high Christology frequently emphasizing the Son’s 
co-eternity with the Father, in contradiction with the low Christology of his 
supposed Letter to Alexander and Leter to Euphratius. The entire edifice of the 
‘Eusebian alliance’ concept is built on the unsound traditional supposition 
that these letters were genuine. 

This conclusion will entail significant consequences concerning the cate- 
gory of the ‘Eusebian alliance’. While it is obvious that it was an anti-Nicene 
political alliance imposed by the special context of the 320s-330s A.D., it 
becomes equally clear that there is no theological commonality beyond the 
general ideas that the Father alone is unbegotten, the Son is subordinate, and 
there are three hypostases. In fact, these ideas preceded all the members of 
the alliance. Nevertheless, while scholars have concluded that Arius’s radical 
views cannot be associated, within the same trajectory, with the more moder- 
ate theologians of the Council of Antioch 341 who condemned his main theses, 
I would further notice that Eusebius of Caesarea’s high Christology, as well as 
that of George of Laodicea, cannot coexist in a theological alliance with the 
low Christologies of Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Asterius. One may also 
add the difference between the maximalist doctrine of likeness between the 
Father and the Son, which Eusebius of Caesarea, George of Laodicea, and the 
later Homoiousians embraced and the minimalist one of Arius or Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. Accordingly, their dissimilar views regarding the divine attributes 
are also significant. While Eusebius of Caesarea and the others envisioned 
the Son possessing these attributes ‘by nature’, constitutively, as DelCogliano 
phrased it, Arius and Asterius thought that the Son only participated ‘by grace’ 
in the Father's divine attributes. Consequently, the political alliance of the 
anti-Nicene actors, whom the Nicenes called ‘Eusebians’,, cannot be quali- 
fied as a theological trajectory or theological alliance due to its inconsistent 
internal doctrines. In conclusion, the notion of ‘Eusebians’, which the Nicenes 
predicated about some of their opponents in the fourth century, cannot be 
employed today as a relevant theoretical category in analyzing the Arian 
debate. 

Due to these inconsistencies, Eusebianism cannot be envisioned either as 
a second theoretical pole opposed to Nicaea or as a third pole between the 
Nicene and Arian ones, a popular theological view widely shared in the east- 
ern part of the Roman Empire. Additionally, the concepts of ‘popular’ and 
‘moderate’ Origenism of the third and fourth centuries are too vague, wide, 
and imprecise to delineate an actual trajectory. They connote a broad spec- 
trum of theological topics and areas, including doctrines sometimes not even 
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found in Origen’s authentic writings.25 For that reason, I prefer the notion of 
‘Antiochene’, which denotes a more limited and coherent theological view. 
Thus, it is not only certain that the synodals of Antioch 268 conceived of ousia 
as an individual substance, but the Antiochene trajectory focused on a more 
limited and more coherent number of topics, mainly regarding the relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son. 

Consequently, a map of the fourth-century debates cannot include 
Eusebianism as a theological trajectory but only those trajectories displaying a 
certain internal and diachronic coherence. In my opinion, one may associate in 
a trajectory those doctrinal visions belonging either to individual authors or to 
specific councils sharing a theological grammar with a common understand- 
ing of its basic concepts (either metaphysical notions or traditional notions 
of faith). While the tenets of faith secure continuity within the Christian tra- 
dition, the metaphysical or philosophical concepts function as regulators of 
logical consistency and linguistic and metaphysical novelty. 

Every trajectory includes several authors and their distinct articulations, 
containing particularities and dissimilarities as well as similarities or “family 
resemblances,” to use one of Wittgenstein’s expressions. To a certain extent, 
each trajectory displays a theological grammar with a semantic coherency, a 
particular “web of belief,” as Quine would call it.26 One may also envision a 
trajectory as an evolving Kuhnian paradigm.?’ Theological trajectories, there- 
fore, are not static theoretical systems, perfectly developed from their origins. 
Instead, they evolve toward a more internal coherence by clarifying their meta- 
physical concepts and integrating them within a specific theological vision. 
The present study will investigate the main theological trajectories involved in 
the discussions in their basic assumptions, theoretical content, and evolution 
toward more internal consistency. In so doing, it will unveil a modified map of 
the trajectories and the broader narrative of the fourth-century debates. 

This study will mainly analyze and delineate these theological trajectories 
regarding the composition of their theological grammars. Trajectories are con- 
stituted by importing such philosophical and metaphysical notions as ousia 
and hypostasis and assuming a particular meaning or way of employing them. 
Those meanings or ways of using these notions implied ontological or meta- 
physical commitments and, together with the traditional notions of faith, 


25 See, for instance, Wolfgang Bienert, Dionysius von Alexandrien: Zur Frage des Origenismus 
im dritten Jahrhundert (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1978), 8; Williams, Arius, 149. 

26 Willard V.O. Quine, The Web of Belief (New York: Random House, 1970). 

27. Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). 
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organized particular theological grammars and trajectories. Instead of focus- 
ing attention on social groups, I propose a study of the patterns of coherent lin- 
guistic and semantic behavior, therefore, of the consistent ways of employing 
the basic notions of these trajectories. 

In broad lines, I will argue first that Eusebianism did not exist as a theologi- 
cal trajectory. Still, we have to delineate more carefully the remarkable seman- 
tic continuity of the Antiochene trend and its theological grammar from the 
third century and the Council of Antioch 268 to the councils between 341 and 
351, Eusebius of Caesarea, the Homoiousians, the early Basil of Caesarea, and 
to its end with the Constantinopolitan synthesis of the 380s.?8 

A second trajectory is the Nicene one, a prominent actor in the debate from 
the years preceding Nicaea 325 to the same Constantinopolitan synthesis. 
Marcellus may also be included in the early Nicene attempts to find an appro- 
priate language to define the Son. Following my previous argument, I would 
conceive Arianism as a third theological trajectory and grammar. It implies 
both evolution and theoretical continuity from the same 320s to the 380s. 
Distinct from the Antiochene trajectory and its theological ideas, Arianism 
shares the metaphysical vocabulary. I would further evaluate Homoianism as a 
fourth consistent theological trend, dominant for a short time in the councils 
of 357-360. On the contrary, I will argue that the categories of Heterousianism 
and Anomoianism are ambiguous and inaccurate, both in the textual remains 
and the modern commentators, and cannot be portrayed as theological 
trajectories. 

This study, however, will not investigate the Latin theological universe, 
which implied its own distinct trajectories, either the Nicene one expressed 
in traditional Latin categories or the western ‘Arian’ or ‘semi-Arian’ trajectory 
or trajectories. The basic vocabularies of these trends undertook remarkable 
semantic evolutions from Tertullian to Augustine and require a separate 
investigation due to its many intricate Trinitarian aspects and the interaction 
between the Nicene and ‘western Arian’ trajectories. It equally implies a differ- 
ent dynamic of the debate and interactions among the Latin trajectories and 
their grammars and solutions. Therefore, Constantinople 381-382 represented 


28 I would specify that, in using such expressions as ‘Antiochene trajectory’, ‘Antiochene 
grammar’, or ‘Antiochene legacy’, this study does not make any connection with what 
is also called the ‘Antiochene school of interpretation’ It is a different theological topic 
and regards a different historical era. As the ‘Nicene trajectory’ refers in this study to the 
theological vision of Nicaea 325 and its subsequent evolution, the ‘Antiochene trajectory’ 
will denote exclusively the theological vision of Antioch 268 and its subsequent evolution 
in the fourth century. 
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the Greek solution particular to the Greek theological universe. The present 
research will be limited to the logical interactions partaking in the Greek tra- 
jectories and solution. 

Finally, in light of the interpretive categories and theological trajectories 
analyzed in the first part of the study, the second theoretical step will be to 
reassess the pro-Nicene trend, namely, the new theology that dominated the 
early 380s and the context of the Council of Constantinople 381-382. In light 
of the first part of this study, pro-Nicene theology should be reconsidered as 
a synthesis of the Antiochene and Nicene grammars, which included similar 
tenets of faith but distinct metaphysical categories. The Constantinopolitan 
synthesis, therefore, mainly consisted of a fusion of the most effective meta- 
physical concepts of the Antiochene and Nicene trajectories. It has dominated 
Christian Trinitarian grammar from Constantinople 381-382 to the present day. 


2 Status quaestionis: Previous Interpretive Categories 


Examining first the distinction between Nicenes and Arians, it is more obvi- 
ous nowadays that the non-Nicene theologians present at the eastern coun- 
cils in the 340s refuted Arius’s central doctrines. They were even appalled 
that the Nicenes called them ‘Arians’. We will see that the non-Nicenes were 
not a homogeneous alliance and, in the late 350s, were represented by two or 
three distinct factions and alliances championing different theological views. 
Putting it otherwise, one may avow that some non-Nicenes were not Arian. On 
the other hand, regarding the Nicene trend, its theological tenets, main catego- 
ries, and theological interests underwent significant developments throughout 
this long interlude. 

Regarding the distinction between Westerners and Easterners, it is true that, 
before the late 350s, Westerners were predominantly favorable to a Nicene 
approach, while most Easterners were against Nicaea. Nevertheless, not all 
Westerners were Nicenes, nor were all Easterners anti-Nicenes. One of the 
most eloquent examples is Eusebius of Caesarea, who signed the documents 
of Nicaea and defended its homoousion in front of his community of Caesarea. 
Lewis Ayres has also pointed out that the Balkan bishops typically took part in 
the western councils as well as Athanasius and Marcellus, although their sees 
of Alexandria and Ancyra belonged to the eastern part of the Roman Empire.?9 
In their turn, Apollinarius and the Cappadocians, despite being easterners, are 


29 See Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 122-30. 
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known as leading defenders of Nicaea. One may also point to the fact that, 
in the late 350s and 360s, one may find Homoians in the west and Nicenes in 
the east. 

Regarding the distinction between Athanasians and Eusebians, Joseph 
Lienhard pinpoints a critical weakness: Athanasius’s theological vision does not 
cover the entire controversy. Consequently, the distinction is merely anachro- 
nistic if applied before Nicaea 325, when Athanasius was not involved in the 
debate, and to the last decades of the dispute, when the two Eusebii were already 
dead.®° Lienhard further notices that the distinction between Alexandrians and 
Antiochenes “introduces confusion rather than clarity” since these categories 
commonly refer to the two hermeneutical schools, therefore to a distinct histor- 
ical era and a different theological topic.?! 

One may conclude that a balanced investigation of the fourth-century 
debates has to be aware that every explanatory category may encompass inter- 
nal imperfections in the attempt to offer a descriptive model of this vast and 
very intricate phenomenon. In fact, the older categories mentioned above were 
both deficient for some aspects and partially correct. Each category encapsu- 
lates a twofold angle: it advances a useful hermeneutical key and perspective for 
understanding the extant documents and the past phenomena, yet, it obscures 
other aspects, or its explanatory capacity cannot cover the entire period of the 
controversy. 

Other scholars have proposed different categories for interpreting the whole 
period through the lens of a single personality of the time, from Athanasius 
to Eunomius (the list is too extensive to unfold here), or, anachronistically, 
through a distinction inspired by modern politics. A notable example, Adolf 
Harnack differentiated either among Lucianists, Origenists, and Alexandrians 
or between an ecclesial left-wing (with its more or less radical or maximalist 
variances) and a right-wing. Another avenue of research was to focus on a 
central theological or philosophical notion or topic, from ousia to hypostasis, 
to homoousios, to homoiousios.32 


30 See Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 35. 

31 = Ibid., 34. 

32 Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. N. Buchanan, 4 vols. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1898), 4:51-59. For the distinction between left and right, see ibid., 76 and 79. 

33 See, e.g., J.F. Bethune-Baker, The Meaning of Homoousios in the “Constantinopolitan” Creed 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1901); J. Lebon, “Le sort du ‘consubstantiel’ 
nicéen,” RHE 48 (1953): 485-592; G.C. Stead, “The Significance of the homoousios,” sP 3 
(1961): 397-412; Christopher Stead, Divine Substance (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977); Pier Franco Beatrice, “The Word ‘Homoousios’ from Hellenism to Christianity,’ cH 71 
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Joseph Lienhard’s work has been a remarkable contribution in recent years. 
He concentrated his inquiry on the notion of hypostasis. Lienhard realized that 
the authors of the time employed it with two widely accepted meanings: indi- 
vidual subsistence or common substance. Each sense characterized a particular 
theological trajectory and vision. The two meanings also entailed two opposing 
theoretical standpoints: the ‘miahypostatic’ and the ‘dyohypostatic’ theologies. 

The way of using the word hypostasis characterized the two opposing par- 
ties for much of the fourth century; one preferred to speak of one Aypostasis 
in God, the other of two (or three, once the controversy over the Holy Spirit 
arose). I suggest calling the two conflicting theological systems ‘miahypostatic’ 
and ‘dyohypostatic’ theology, the theology of one hypostasis and of two hypos- 
taseis respectively.3+ 

Assuming Lienhard’s view and further generalizing it, Johannes Zachhuber 
argued for two trajectories — the one-hypostasis and the three-hypostases 
trends — the latter finding its roots in Origen.*5 In this study, we will see that 
what I call the ‘Antiochene trajectory’ indeed assumed a three-hypostases 
position among other doctrinal elements. On the other hand, the Nicene 
trajectory represented a one-hypostasis vision. However, a key actor such as 
Eusebius of Caesarea is unclassifiable through this distinction since he was a 
dyohypostatic theologian defending the Nicene council and its homoousion. 
Furthermore, one cannot apply the distinction between the one-hypostasis 
and three-hypostases trajectories to the period after the 360s, when the pro- 
Nicene theologians simultaneously defended Nicaea and embraced a dyohy- 
postatic terminology. 

Following another avenue of research, Richard Vaggione proposed the dis- 
tinction between “dogmatic or creedal formulae” (such as homoousios, homo- 
iousios, and homoios kata panta) and “more basic dogmatic statements” (such 
as agennétos or ek tés ousias tot patros).3® While the formulae may change, the 
criteria used to choose them belong to deeper hermeneutical frameworks and 
rarely change.3” However, as I will argue in the following pages, I presume that 


(2002): 243-72; Lewis Ayres, “Athanasius’ Initial Defense of the Term duootvctos: Rereading 
the De Decretis,’ JECS 12, no. 3 (2004): 337-59. 

34 See Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 38. 

35 Making a step further, Johannes Zachhuber has shown that the dyohypostatic tra- 
dition was actually a three-hypostases one; see his “Basil and the Three-Hypostases 
Tradition: Reconsidering the Origins of Cappadocian Theology,” ZAc (2001): 65-85. 

36 —_ Richard Vaggione, “Ovx w¢ €v Tv yewynyudtwv: Some Aspects of Dogmatic Formulae in the 
Arian Controversy,” SP 17 (1982): 181-87. 

37 Idem, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 9g. Vaggione does not seem to envision more than two hermeneutical frameworks, 
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the philosophical or metaphysical assumptions of a specific theological trajec- 
tory are more profound and determinative than the hermeneutical ones, and 
the latter are used to explain the former. The interwoven tenets of faith and 
metaphysical assumptions of a trajectory determine and organize its internal 
logic and hermeneutics. 

Further taking over Vaggione’s concepts, Ayres has argued that the creedal 
formulae function as ‘cyphers’ for the more basic statements and, while the 
‘cyphers’ or ‘creedal formulae’ constituted a domain of negotiation, fourth- 
century authors were typically inclined to treat the more basic statements as 
non-negotiable.?* Additionally, Ayres identifies the existence of four trajecto- 
ries involved in the debate — Alexandrians, Eusebians, Marcellus of Ancyra, and 
the Latins — and two distinct trends moving across these trajectories: “some 
prefer language that emphasizes the sameness of Father and Son, while oth- 
ers emphasize diversity between the two.”89 Additionally, as mentioned before, 
Ayres envisions trajectories as defined by a specific theological culture, a com- 
posite of doctrinal statements, intellectual strategies, and a particular theolog- 
ical grammar. 


3 The Main Thesis and Methodological Aspects 


3. Thesis 

Within this complex scholarly context, the present study attempts to generate 
a new map of the theological trajectories involved in the debate and unveil 
their logical articulation and historical evolution. Anticipating the conclusion, 
my investigation leads to a new map of the theological or theoretical trajecto- 
ries involved in the fourth-century controversies: the Antiochenes (including 
Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians), the Nicenes, the Arians (which 
I re-evaluate as a valid trajectory), the Homoians, and the pro-Nicenes. In con- 
tradistinction, the conclusions indicate that we cannot count the Eusebians, 
the Heterousians, and the Anomoians as theological trajectories. 


the Nicene and the non-Nicene, in which Arius should not be seen “as the founder of a 
movement, but as one of the factors determining its shape” (ibid., 50). In general terms, 
this vision is inspired by Polanyi and Kuhn (ibid., 103, 104157). Vaggione regards the 
change of a hermeneutical framework as a result of “small changes in the presentation of 
data over time” (ibid., 105). 

38 Ayres, ‘Athanasius’ Initial Defense,” 337-59. 

39 See Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 41. 
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Second, I will argue that the debate’s pro-Nicene solution consisted of 
a complex synthesis of the most effective metaphysical categories of the 
Antiochene and Nicene theological grammars. Basil of Caesarea initiated 
this trend, generating a dual Trinitarian discourse that simultaneously avoids 
modalist Sabellianism and Tritheism. While the pro-Nicene theological gram- 
mar implied adjustments of the two grammars, its tenets of faith were more in 
continuity with the Nicene theological view than the Antiochene one. 


3.2 The Tenets of Faith and the Metaphysical Assumptions Shape a 
Trajectory’s Grammar 

From a methodological perspective, I join the present effort of investigating 
the fourth-century debates through the lens of theological trajectories. I see 
each trajectory as specified by a particular theological grammar grounded on 
a basic vocabulary, including biblical and metaphysical concepts. An exam- 
ple of metaphysical vocabulary may be helpful at this point. Most likely, these 
trajectories emerged when they incorporated metaphysical terms, which had 
to explain the notions of faith and be coherent with them. As we will see, the 
Antiochene grammar includes such traditional notions of faith as ‘Father’, 
‘Son’, and ‘Holy Spirit’, as well as basic metaphysical terms such as arché, agen- 
nétos, ousia, hypostasis, and physis. Within the grammar, each of them typically 
assumes a consistently employed meaning. 

Thus, a fundamental notion such as ousia is committed to one of its possible 
meanings used at the time, from ‘individual substance’ to ‘common substance 
or stuff’, to ‘genre’, to ‘unqualified substance’. Each of these meanings entails 
specific metaphysical commitments. For that reason, once a trajectory makes a 
semantic choice, it assumes a rule of using that notion and its particular onto- 
logical or metaphysical commitment. 

Together, the basic notions of a theological grammar interrelate semanti- 
cally to avoid contradictions and generate a grammar with a certain internal 
coherence and a specific explanatory efficacy in describing Trinity, angelic 
orders, creation, human beings’ nature, and the mediation between creation 
and the first principle. Simultaneously, a grammar competes with other gram- 
mars and trajectories. 

Coming back to our example, the Antiochene grammar, it is specified 
through the fact that the notions of ousia and hypostasis, when applied to the 
divine realm, have a similar meaning and denote an individual divine subsis- 
tence or substance. On the contrary, in the Nicene metaphysical vocabulary, 
the exact terms indicate the common substance. Thus, the assumption of a 
specific meaning of one of these basic terms is tremendously consequential 
to any theory that employs it, much more than the ordinary words of everyday 
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language. Put together, all the assumed meanings generate a particular seman- 
tic web, with its particular ways of employing the basic notions, therefore a 
grammar. Additionally, some of the basic terms are biblical and they inter- 
twine with the metaphysical ones within the grammar. Furthermore, biblical 
terms imply particular faith commitments and tenets of faith specific to a 
trajectory, such as ‘the Son is (co)eternal with the Father’. Together, the meta- 
physical assumptions and the tenets of faith shape a unique grammar, and the 
grammar generates a theological trajectory. 

One may think that the metaphysical vocabulary was not very technical but 
more ‘elastic’ or polysemous at the time. One may point to Christopher Stead’s 
investigation of the notion of ousia and all its plurality of meanings. However, 
no doubt that ousia had a plurality of meanings in various ancient philosoph- 
ical systems and then in the theological ones. Yet, each philosophical system 
and each theological alliance engaged in the debates of the fourth century 
used it quite consistently when applying the term to the divine realm. If one 
looks better at the theological terms of the debate, one may discover progress 
towards technical languages.*° With Origen and the councils of the late third 
century, theological grammars incorporated more philosophical vocabulary, 
becoming more technical and shaping the theological trajectories in distinct 
ways, starting with the Antiochene trajectory. 

Hence, various authors associated with the Arian movement, from Arius to 
Aetius, to Eunomius, definitely had a precise understanding of what a first prin- 
ciple (arché) is. Technicality reached such a stage that they were unwilling to 
make any concession regarding the meaning of the word ‘unbegotten’ (agenné- 
tos), which, according to them, should be predicated exclusively on the Father. 
On the contrary, various Nicene and pro-Nicene writers maintained that the 
term should be predicated equally on the Son.*! Likewise, Homoiousians took 
pride in the fact that they preserved unchanged the meanings of ousia and 
hypostasis from the Council of Antioch 268. Furthermore, in the 360s and 370s, 
the pro-Nicene Meletians of Antioch had their technical understanding of the 
terms ousia and hypostasis. The other Nicenes of Antioch (the anti-Meletians 
or Jerome) firmly denied the use of Aypostasis as an individual substance and 
defended its strict synonymy with ousia (as common essence), which was, in 
fact, the technical grammar of the traditional supporters of Nicaea, such as 
Athanasius. 


40 Vaggione has also pointed out this phenomenon; see Eunomius of Cyzicus. 
41 See Mark DelCogliano, “The Influence of Athanasius and the Homoiousians on Basil of 


” 


Caesarea’s Decentralization of ‘Unbegotten,” ECS 19, no. 2 (2011): 197-223. 
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Therefore, the debates of the fourth century implied specific grammars, 
which incorporated many metaphysical concepts and perceivable progress 
toward a more technical theological language. Without praising or deplor- 
ing this phenomenon, one may understand it as a natural process specific 
to any human intellectual interaction: not only a logical, methodological 
rule, it is actually the human mind’s functionality that requires a preliminary 
clarification of the basic terms before any possible discussion. The lack of lin- 
guistic clarity and common semantic ground in the basic theological terminol- 
ogy involved in the fourth-century debates amplified and prolonged mutual 
misunderstandings and controversies. Ancient historians, such as Socrates, 
described them as a “night battle.” In our days, Vaggione envisioned them as 
a “battle of the deaf” in which progress did not exist across frameworks but 
counted instead as an internal matter.4? 

I submit that sluggish, but genuine, dialogue and progress did take place. 
The anti-Arian anathemas of the anti-Nicene councils of the 340s, starting 
with Antioch 341, rejected the central Arian theses. This fact clearly shows that, 
already at that early stage, the anti-Nicenes took very seriously into account 
the Nicene arguments on these theological topics. On the other hand, as we 
will further see, Athanasius made concessions to the Homoiousians and the 
theological grammar proposed by the Meletians of Antioch (three hypostaseis 
and one ousia). This fact demonstrates the Nicene receptivity to the opposite 
positions and their definite openness to dialogue in the early 360s. In conclu- 
sion, we need to re-investigate this period from the perspective of the emer- 
gent technical grammars which the main competing alliances employed to 
articulate their rival theological programs. 


3.3 The Semantic Assumptions of a Basic Vocabulary Define a 
Theological Grammar 

Any theological trajectory implies constant progress towards more internal 
coherence. It evolves towards continual clarification of its grammar — of its 
basic notions, principles, and theses — and a tuning of the metaphysical com- 
mitments with the tenets of faith as well as the hermeneutical strategies devel- 
oped to sustain its semantic assumptions and theses. In so doing, a trajectory 
evolves into a more consistent semantic unit. 

I will further illustrate this idea by presenting the ways in which the main 
trajectories of the debate — the Antiochene and the Nicene — used their key 
basic terms. A particular understanding of such basic metaphysical terms as 


42 See Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1.23.6 and Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 103-4. 
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ousia, hypostasis, and agennétos entails a distinct semantic or grammar which 
identifies a trajectory. As noticed already in the third and fourth centuries, if 
one assumes that the notions of ousia and hypostasis characterize an individ- 
ual substance, as in the Antiochene trend, then the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are three ousiai, or three hypostaseis, three individual subsistences or sub- 
stances. This semantic assumption will further imply a specific internal logic 
or grammar.*3 

On the one hand, the Antiochene legacy’s grammar, in which the notions 
of ousia and hypostasis characterize an individual entity, secures the predica- 
tion of the individual and separate subsistence of each divine person, and in 
this way strengthens the metaphysics of the individual. On the other hand, 
the Antiochene grammar incorporates its own weaknesses for being unable to 
secure the predication of the full or genuine divinity of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. If the Father is God in himself and his individual substance is divine, 
are the Son and the Spirit two other gods? Do they share the genuine divine 
condition of the Father?*4 

According to the Antiochene grammar, the individual substance of the 
Father is truly divine, the first principle (arché), an unbegotten cause, and 
a perfect God. If the Son is genuinely divine, like the Father, he becomes a 
second divine ousia and hypostasis, and a second God. Someone may argue, 
even a second arché. As Arians found in the fourth century, this is the conun- 
drum that the Antiochene grammar encapsulates. If the Son as an individual 
substance is also genuinely, truly divine, or a ‘true’ God, as the Antiochenes 
asserted already in 268, it will imply that he is a second infinite divine ousia 
or hypostasis, therefore a second first principle, which is a metaphysical 
impossibility. Theologically, it entails Ditheism or Tritheism. Thus, those who 
assumed this grammar concluded that the Son cannot share the same divine 
condition with the Father. To solve the problem, they advanced such strategies 


43 In fact, what Rowan Williams called the “logic of Arianism” exemplifies such a grammar. 
See Williams, “The Logic of Arianism,’ /7Ts 34 (1983): 56-82. 

44 As Ayres shows, the divine status of the Son does not seem to be an issue for any of the 
fourth-century authors, since even Arians called him God. Yet, I would further notice that 
the central question concerning the divine regarded the genuine, or true divinity of the 
Son. It was a fundamental question which troubled not only the Nicenes, who frequently 
pointed it out, but also the Antiochenes. We will see in the next chapter that the Letter of 
Six Bishops of Antioch 268 specifies that the Son is “truly (aléthds) God,’ while the second 
and third formulas of Council of Antioch 341 definitely stress his perfection: “God from 
God, whole from whole, one from one, perfect (teleion) from perfect,” and “perfect God of 
perfect God” respectively. Likewise, the fourth commentary of Antioch 345 (Makrostich) 
underlines that the Son is “perfect (teleion) and true (aléthé) God by nature.” 
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as allowing ontological degrees within the divine realm, the subordination of 
the Son, the theology of likeness, and some distinctions as those between the 
Unbegotten Father and the Only-begotten Son or between ho theos and theos. 

The Antiochenes, for example, always emphasized the distinction between 
the Unbegotten Father and the Only-begotten Son. To them, this distinction 
imported a certain subordination of the Son. Additionally, the fact that the Son 
equally belongs to the divine realm, and is even declared ‘truly’ divine, implies 
an ontological difference and a distance within the divine realm, in which the 
Son owns a lower divine status than the Father. Thus, all the authors who elab- 
orated their visions within the Antiochene grammar conceived of ontological 
degrees within the divine realm. 

At this point, another question becomes essential: How large is the onto- 
logical distance between the Father and the Son? How much subordinated is 
the Son? While the Antiochene grammar vaguely defined these concepts, the 
Arians pushed subordinationism to the maximal limit in which, according to 
them, the Son was merely a special creature without existence before its gen- 
eration from the Father. Yet, this conclusion infringed on the traditional prin- 
ciple regarding the Son’s genuine divine existence. 

Furthermore, again from the Antiochene perspective, if the term ousia 
denotes an individual substance, then the notion of homoousios has the mean- 
ing that a particular individual substance is identical with a second one, there- 
fore that the Father and the Son are the same entity, as the modalist Sabellius 
claimed.*> For that reason, the Antiochene trajectory’s representatives, from 
the synodals of Antioch 268 to the Homoiousians, in addition to the Arians 
and the Homoians, will continuously refute the term homoousios. 

On the contrary, if one understands ousia as denoting the common sub- 
stance or immaterial stuff, as the Nicene grammar assumes, homoousios signi- 
fies the well-known relationship of consubstantiality between the Father and 
the Son, their sharing the same divine nature. As we will see in detailed anal- 
yses in the fourth chapter, the Nicene grammar was not given from the begin- 
ning but instead undertook an internal evolution, including various modalities 
of conceiving divinity and divine relations. Nevertheless, it is also unquestion- 
able that all Nicene positions envisioned the divine ousia as a shared common 
substance, nature, or immaterial stuff. This metaphysical assumption allows 
the Nicene grammar to articulate a sound identity or sameness of the divine 
essence. Furthermore, the Nicene grammar does not include ontological 


45 Williams, “Logic of Arianism,” 58. See also Christopher Stead, Philosophy in Christian 
Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 159. 
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degrees and variations within the divine realm as the Antiochene one.*® On 
the contrary, it incorporates a theology of the divine substance’s identity and 
simplicity, which excludes any ontological distance between the divinity of the 
Father and that of the Son. 


3.4 Metaphysical Assumptions Are More Fundamental Than 
Hermeneutical Rules 

Previous scholars have conceived these debates as either doctrinal or herme- 
neutical. Such mainstream scholars as Newman, Gwatkin, Kelly, Simonetti, 
Kopec¢ek, and Hanson envisioned the Arian polemic as a matter of theological 
and metaphysical ideas and doctrines. To that, one may add Stead’s observa- 
tion that “Arius placed more reliance on philosophical and dialectical tech- 
niques than either of his great critics.’ 

Unlike them, Charles Kannengiesser, Rowan Williams, and Richard Vaggione 
understood the controversies as a matter of hermeneutics.* Vaggione, for 
instance, stressed the hermeneutical or interpretative dimension of what 
he proposed as trajectories or paradigms. His articulation of the category of 
‘interpretative, or hermeneutical, framework” is a culminating point of this 
methodological conjecture.*9 

However, I am inclined toward the former methodological approach, and 
submit that the debates need a new investigation of the trajectories through 
the crucial aspect of their grammars. A trajectory’s metaphysical and theolog- 
ical assumptions are more fundamental than its hermeneutical rules because 
the former ones determine the latter, which function as argumentative uten- 
sils for the former. To illustrate this idea, one may see that each alliance inter- 
preted some relevant biblical passages differently, for instance, Prov. 8:22 
(“The Lord created me the first of his works long ago, before all else that he 
made.”) Whereas the Nicenes conceived this creation as an eternal generation 
of the Son, Arians argued that the verse was proof that the Son was a creature. 
In fact, there is no objective hermeneutical criterion to decide between these 
two opposite interpretations. Yet, each interpretation is biased because one 


46 As Ayres expresses it, this is “a clear principle that whatever is God is necessarily at one 
with the simplicity of divinity and admits of no degrees.’ See Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 
4. See also p. 14 for the expression “degrees of deity.’ 

47 Stead, “The Platonism of Arius,” 7s 15, no. 1 (1964): 16-31, 16. 

48 See Robert C. Gregg and Dennis E. Groh, Early Arianism: A View of Salvation (London: scM 
Press, 1981), 3, 7-12; Charles Kannengiesser, Holy Scripture and Hellenistic Hermeneutics in 
Alexandrian Christology: The Arian Crisis (Berkeley: Center for Hermeneutical Studies in 
Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 1982), 1-5. Williams, Arius, 108. 

49 See Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 99, 105. 
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may reach its meaning only through the hermeneutical key given in the meta- 
physical assumption. Thus, metaphysical assumptions function as the logical 
ground of the hermeneutical rules. 

Consequently, it is only within the limits of a theological or metaphysical 
criterion that one may decide on a specific hermeneutical rule or interpreta- 
tion. For example, the Nicenes first conceive of the Son as genuinely divine, 
eternal with the Father, and of the Father’s substance; second, on the ground of 
this metaphysical assumption, they interpret Prov. 8:22 as a biblical ‘proof’ of 
the Son’s eternity and eternal generation from the Father. In their turn, Arians 
first envision the Father as the unique metaphysical first principle of every- 
thing and the Son as not eternal; second, they find in Prov. 8:22 the biblical 
‘proof’ of his created condition. Hence, metaphysical and theological criteria 
determine how a specific trajectory interprets the Bible. 


3.5 The New Theological Grammar of the Pro-Nicene Synthesis 
Regarding the way this study will unravel its argument, it will begin with a first 
part devoted to the reconstruction and analysis of the theological grammars of 
the main trajectories involved in the fourth-century debates, the Antiochenes 
(including Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians), the Arians, the 
Homoians, and the Nicenes. Subsequently, the second part will reassess the 
pro-Nicene solution of Constantinople 381-382 as consisting essentially of a 
metaphysical synthesis of the Antiochene and Nicene grammars, of their most 
effective metaphysical categories. The new trajectory implies a synthesis of 
these two grammars, in which the new metaphysics interacted with the faith 
assumptions that these two trajectories shared. Thus, the pro-Nicene grammar 
took over the meaning of the concept of divine hypostasis from the Antiochene 
metaphysical grammar and that of divine ousia from the Nicene one. The new 
meanings of these notions entailed new metaphysical assumptions. It implied 
new Trinitarian formulas as well as new metaphysical and theological solutions. 
One may argue that the pro-Nicene model was a winner also because of its 
theoretical efficacy. Unlike all the other trajectories, it could simultaneously 
secure the central philosophical and theological concerns both Antiochene 
and Nicene authors raised and solve a more comprehensive set of theological 
and metaphysical problems. 

The synthesis was made possible by the context of a broader Nicene interest 
in Trinitarian theology emerging in the late 350s. The Christological problem is 
solved through being inserted into the Trinitarian question and through a more 
mature Trinitarian discourse. The synthesis was also made possible because of 
the mutual rapprochement between the Nicenes and the Homoiousians of the 
360s, as well as the fact that the Meletians of Antioch apparently used the two 
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categories in a new way, for the first time, as predicating one common ousia 
and three hypostaseis. Yet, Basil of Caesarea was the theological figure who first 
realized the importance of this new grammar and articulated it in his writings. 

The second part of the study will focus on his theology and rediscover the 
way Basil became aware that the traditional Nicene grammar emphasized 
divine simplicity and the commonality of persons but lacked a category able 
to secure a Trinitarian discourse without the risk of modalist Sabellianism. On 
the contrary, the Antiochene grammar emphasized the individual substance. 
Still, it could neither endorse the full divinity of the Son nor secure a Trinitarian 
discourse without the risk of Tritheism. 

Consequently, noticing this dual problematic theoretical context, Basil pro- 
poses a synthesis of the two grammars in which each of them will provide 
its strength: the Nicene trend granting the notion of common ousia, and thus 
the commonality of substance, and the Antiochene tradition the meaning of 
individual Aypostasis and the securing of the ontological distinction of the 
three divine persons. It is a dual metaphysical discourse able to secure the 
main Christological concerns of all the trajectories involved in the debate. 
Subsequently, the pro-Nicene grammar prevailed at Constantinople 381-382 
and the following councils and has become the primary Trinitarian language 
to the present day. 


PART 1 


Reassessing the Map of the Main Trajectories 


CHAPTER 1 


Antioch 268 and the Grammar of Individual Ousia 


1 Antioch 268: A Forgotten Orthodoxy of the Third Century 


The Council of Antioch 268 is mainly known for condemning Paul of Samosata. 
However, it included a second facet, almost neglected in modern scholarship, 
yet at least as fascinating as the first one. It is the theology of the synodals 
who condemned Paul and exerted considerable influence on some of the vital 
councils and authors of the fourth century. While modern scholarship has 
not disregarded the council, it has focused its interest in this assembly and 
its documents pre-eminently on the figure of Paul of Samosata, his enigmatic 
doctrine, and its possible relationship with Arianism. Adolf von Harnack, for 
instance, pondered that Lucian of Samosata, the successor of Paul at the see of 
Antioch, was the founder of the school of Antioch and, through Arius, of the 
entire Arian movement.! Nonetheless, scholars have shown that, due to the 
scarcity of evidence on Lucian, it is impossible to outline a shared theological 
vision of the ‘Lucianists’ and further make a verified and legitimate assertion 
on Lucian’s theological view.” 

The doctrine of the synodals who condemned Paul has received modest 
attention for two reasons: because the primary focus has been on Paul of 
Samosata and because the authenticity of some of the council’s documents 
has been under debate. However, modern scholars have widely accepted as 
genuine a letter that six of the synodal bishops addressed to Paul apparently 
before the meeting.? This document will play a critical role in the present 
inquiry.* The editors of the Letter, Friedrich Loofs in 1924 and Gustave Bardy in 


1 Certain documents associate Arius and two of his supporters, Asterius and Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, with Lucian of Samosata, and call them ‘Lucianists’. Harnack famously 
asserted that the “Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in the doctrine of Lucian of 
Samosata;” see Harnack, History of Dogma, 4:40. 

2 See, for instance, Gwynn, Eusebians, 202-5, and Lohr, “Arius Reconsidered,’ ZAC 9:531-33. 
Previous scholars have even denied the presence of any Arian doctrine in Lucian (see 
Gwatkin, Studies in Arianism, 18), while Friedrich Loofs argued that the martyr Lucian, 
the head of the school of Antioch, was distinct from Lucian, Paul of Samosata’s successor 
(Paulus von Samosata, 180-86). 


3 See Patricio de Navascués’s Pablo de Samosata y sus adversarios: Estudio hist6rico-teoldégico 
del cristianismo antioqueno en el s. 11 (Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 
2004), 32. 

4 For the critical editions of the Letter of Six Bishops, see Friedrich Loofs, Paulus von 


Samosata: Eine Untersuchung zur altkirchlichen Literatur und Dogmengeschichte 
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1929, evaluated it as authentic, while Eduard Schwartz deemed it inauthentic 
in 1927. Nevertheless, in a new investigation of the entire dossier of the coun- 
cil, Henri de Riedmatten dismisses Schwartz’s arguments that the Letter might 
have been a forgery.® Finally, Patricio de Navascués, in the most recent and 
extended investigation of the entire debate between Paul, Malchion, and the 
synodal bishops, equally qualifies the letter as authentic and one of the main 
extant documents regarding the ideas disputed at the Council of Antioch 268.6 

To set the council in its Sitz im Leben, we have to remember that, in the win- 
ter of 268-269, more than fifty bishops of the main eastern cities of the Roman 
Empire travelled to Antioch in order to examine certain allegedly wrong doc- 
trines and behaviors of Paul of Samosata, the bishop of the city.” Malchion, a 
Christian priest and the head of a rhetorical school in Antioch, was assigned 
as the theologian fit to interview and publicly debate with the bishop. As 
Eusebius of Caesarea testifies, the bishop lost this public confrontation, and 
the synod deposed him.® The council was concluded with a Synodical Letter, 
partially preserved to this day in Eusebius.° 

Nonetheless, the second document, the Letter of Six Bishops, is more signif- 
icant for the present study because it uncovers the standard theology of that 
time and place. The text unveils to us, therefore, at least one ‘orthodox’ theo- 
logical language, among others conveyed at the time, if not the main one of the 
eastern Roman Empire in the late third century.!° 

Henri de Riedmatten argues that all the documents of the council, com- 
piled in a special dossier, circulated in their authentic version until the sixth 
century." It is very plausible, therefore, that fourth-century authors such as 


(Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1924), 320-24; Eduard Schwartz, Eine fingierte Korespondenz mit 
Paulus dem Samosatener (Munich: Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1927), 42— 
46; and Gustave Bardy, Paul de Samosate: Etude historique (Louvain: Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, 1929), 13-19. 

5 Henri de Riedmatten, Les actes du procés de Paul de Samosate: Etude sur la Christologie du 
Tire au IVe siécle, Paradosis 6 (Fribourg: Editions St-Paul, 1952), 121-34. 
See de Navascués, Pablo de Samosata, 29-32. 
Different sources report either 70 or 80 bishops of Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor; 
see Manlio Simonetti, “Antioch,” in The Encyclopedia of the Early Church, ed. Angelo Di 
Berardino (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 48. 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 7.29. 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.33. Apparently, the document was sent to “the whole catholic 
Church under heaven,” and especially to the two significant bishops absent from the 
meeting, Dionysius of Alexandria and Maximus of Rome. 

10 —_—_ I simply use the term ‘orthodox’ in its general, or basic, minimal sense denoting a norma- 
tive, standard, or correct doctrine. 

11 De Riedmatten, Les Actes du proces, 133. It is plausible that the dossier included the 
transcription of the dialogue between Malchion and Paul, usually called the Acts of the 
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Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, the Homoiousians, the Cappadocians, 
Hilary of Poitiers, the synodals of several councils of the time, and many of 
their contemporaries had access to the authentic form of the dossier. 

It is also worth mentioning that none of the actors of the fourth-century 
debate — Nicenes, Arians, Homoians, Homoiousians, pro-Nicenes — manifested 
any criticism toward the documents or positions of the Council of Antioch 
268, but instead generally regarded it with reverence as outlining an accept- 
able Christian doctrine. Some leading representatives of the Nicene alliance — 
Athanasius (On the Synods 43; 45), Basil of Caesarea (Epistle 52.1), and Hilary of 
Poitiers (On the Councils 81) — did not deny the authenticity of the documents 
preserved from Antioch 268 at the time when some non-Nicene writers argued 
that this council rejected the djoodctov. On the contrary, these Nicene theolo- 
gians answered instead that the duoovcto¢g concept of Nicaea had a different 
meaning from the one used at Antioch 268.” 

It must be clearly specified that the present study will not make use of the 
fragments now preserved as the Acts of the Process, a document of debated 
authenticity among today’s scholars, but only of the authentic testimonies 
connected with Antioch 268, in particular the Letter of Six Bishops. Regarding 
its influence, de Riedmatten argued that the Letter had a decisive author- 
ity on the redaction of the Sirmian formula of 351 and the annexed anathe- 
mas.}3 | will further show that this third-century theological and metaphysical 
vision had a much broader influence in the fourth century. I will argue that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, the Homoiousians, as well as the documents of such key 
councils as Antioch 341 (Dedication Creed) and 345 (Ekthesis makrostichos), 
Philippopolis 343, Sirmium 351 actually represented further re-articulations 
of the Antiochene metaphysical grammar of 268, and for that reason may be 
considered as part of the same theological trajectory.* I will maintain that, 


Process. Today, we have only a few debatable fragments of these Acts preserved in differ- 
ent authors and florilegia. G. Bardy, M. Richard, J.N.D. Kelly, A. Grillmeier, R.L. Sample, 
E.W. Norris, H.C. Brennecke, and R.P C. Hanson doubted the authenticity of these doc- 
uments considering them an Apollinarian composition of the fourth century. For a con- 
trary view, R. Lorenz, T.D. Barnes, W.H.C. Frend, R.D. Williams, M. Simonetti, C. Stead, 
L. Perrone, and U.M. Lang maintained the authenticity of the fragments; see, U.M. Lang, 
“The Christological Controversy at the Synod of Antioch in 268/9,” srs 51 (2000): 54— 
80, at 56. 

12 See also G.L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, trans. F.L. Cross (London: $.P.C.K., 1952), 
206-208, and John Behr, The Way to Nicaea, vol. 1, The Formation of Christian Theology 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Viadimir’s Seminary Press, 2001), 207-36, esp. 218-20. 

13 De Riedmatten, Les Actes du proces, 131. 

14 For the significant influence of the synods of Antioch 341 and 345 in other councils and 
theological visions of the fourth century, see, for instance, Lohr, Die Entstehung, 10-21. It is 
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following a period of resetting theological ideas and positions between 325 and 
341, most of the eastern non-Nicene theologians definitely placed themselves 
between Nicaea and Arius and articulated their theological language based on 
the metaphysical grammar of Antioch 268, which also dominated the coun- 
cils between 341 and 351. Likewise, Homoiousians favored the Dedication Creed 
of Antioch 341 at their Council of Ancyra 358 as well as at Seleucia 359 and 
Constantinople 360 against the Homoian formulas adopted on those last two 
occasions. 

In this case, an investigation of the theological vision of the synodals of Antioch 
268 becomes a preliminary necessary step of our study. As de Navascués divides 
the letter, it starts with an exposition of faith — including a short philosophical- 
theological distinction between the Father and the Son — and continues with 
an argument for the divinity of the Son and for his divine subsistence. The letter 
continues with the part focused on the Son as the Father's Image and his Old 
Testament manifestations or theophanies particularly referring to Abraham 
at the oak of Mamre, to Jacob and the angel fought with him, and to Moses 
on Sinai, and concludes with the incarnation of his divinity in a human body. 

The exposition of faith portrays the Father with the attributes of a philo- 
sophical first principle: ingenerated, or unbegotten (&yévvytos), one (ets), with- 
out principle (&vapyoc), invisible (&dpatos), unchangeable (&vaMolwtos).!16 He 
is God whom no one has ever seen but whose glory and greatness his Son dis- 
covered to humans according to their nature (pdatc) and love for him.!” Unlike 
him, the Son is generated (yevvytdc), the Only-begotten (uovoyevys), the Image 
of the invisible God, the Sophia, the Logos, and the Dynamis of God, who 
existed before ages as God, not in foreknowledge but in substance and subsis- 
tence (od Tpoyvwcel, HAA’ ovata xa DrooThoEt Bedv).18 


worth noting especially his opinion that “die ‘4.antiochenische Formel’ wurde das domi- 
nierende Synodalbekenntnis im Osten” (ibid., 13); likewise, “Zum Erweis der ‘Orthodoxie’ 
der orientalischen Bischéfe ist dem Synodalschreiben die sogenannte ‘4.antiochenische 
Formel’ angefiigt” (ibid., 21). Hanson (The Search, 292) confirms this position while stating 
that the fourth creed of Antioch 341 “was destined to be used for nearly fifteen years as 
the basis for all other creeds designed to be ecumenical.” Mark DelCogliano and Andrew 
Radde-Gallwitz similarly appreciate that it became the “standard creed in the East for 
more than twenty years and was reissued at many subsequent eastern councils;” see 
their “Introduction” to Basil of Caesarea: Against Eunomius (Washington, D.C.: CUA Press, 
2011), 27. 

15 De Navascués, Pablo de Samosata, 214. 

16 _ Letter of Six Bishops 2 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 42; following de Navascues’s division of the 
text). Unless otherwise mentioned, translations from the Greek are mine. 

17_~— Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 
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It is evident that, arguing against the Sabellian identification of the Father 
and the Son, the synodals emphasized the Son’s ontological separation and 
distinction from the Father. To that end, they used the notions of odcia and 
bndotacts with the meaning of individual substance and subsistence. The the- 
sis also makes sense if we take into account that Sabellians probably started 
using the term trdotaotg in Egypt and claimed that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are a single bmd0taat¢ (individual subsistence) as a reaction to Origen’s 
theology of the three dnootdceic.!9 

Therefore, the Letter intends to argue that the Son was distinct from the 
Father before his incarnation, before ages, not only as a notion distinguished 
by the human mind but as a real individual entity ontologically separated and 
distinct from the Father. To that extent, they used the notion of bmdctacts 
like Origen. The individual meaning of bmdctact¢g reoccurs when the Letter 
describes the Son as generated from the Father as “a living and substantiated 
[or, hypostatized] (€vundetatov) activity working all in all,’”2° as a reaction 
to Sabellians who apparently described the Son as a “unsubstantiated face” 
(mpdowmov avuTdatatov).7! 

Regarding the notion of ovcia, as we will further see, Origen used it very 
frequently with the meaning of individual substance at the level of the divine. 
However, sometimes it is hard to decide whether he employs it with the mean- 
ing of individual substance or common essence or nature. On the contrary, 
the notion of odcia indicates an individual substance in the Antiochene doc- 
ument. Another passage of the Letter asserts that Christ, in spite of existing 
before ages as the Wisdom and Power of God, is one in substance (ty ovata), 
while these names are the many conceptualizations (émivotat) through whom 
one may know him.?? The Letter also states that Christ “exists in himself as 
one according to the substance (év yap xal tO adtO wv TH ovcia), although 
he is rather known under many names (ei xat te ucAtcta TOMaic Emtvotats 
emivoettat).’23 

My interpretation of the Letter is further supported by a significant ancient 
document, the letter of George of Laodicea, in which the author maintains that 


19 See Manlio Simonetti, Studi sulla cristologia del 1 e 111 secolo (Rome: Institutum 
Patristicum Augustinianum, 1993), 237. 

20 = Ibid: Caoav évépyetav xat evurdotatov eveoyobvta ta mdvta ev Tao. 

21 Apollinarius of Laodicaea, ‘H vata pépog mloti¢ (A Detailed Confession of Faith) 13, in 
Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule: Texte und Untersuchungen, ed. Hans Lietzmann 
(Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1904), 171. 

22 Letter of Six Bishops 6 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 46). 

23 ~~ Ibid. 
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the fathers of Antioch understood odcia and tméctacts as denoting an individ- 
ual substance. As George testifies, the synodal bishops affirmed that the Son 
possesses an individual txdéctacts in order to stress, against Paul of Samosata, 
the ontological separation of the Son from the Father.?+ Furthermore, they 
maintained that the Son is also a odcia, which means, an individual sub- 
stance.” It is not a personal entity but more of a delimited or separate 
entity from the Father, essential in the debate with modalism. Additionally, 
George clearly states that, for the same fathers of Antioch 268, the concepts 
of ovaia and tréctacts had the same connotation, in the sense that they were 
synonymous.?® 

For that reason, because the Antiochene synodals understood odcia as an 
individual substance, it was logical to reject the term duoodvctos from their 
Trinitarian theology because it would designate, in that case, the identity of 
the individual substances of the Father and the Son. If odcia is an individual 
substance, then the Father and Son’s consubstantiality means that they are not 
two separate entities but one single individual substance, the same divine indi- 
vidual entity, or, in other words, ‘the same thing’, as the Sabellians proclaimed. 
Consequently, from a metaphysical point of view, Athanasius, Basil, and Hilary 
were right in arguing that Nicaea and Antioch employed two different mean- 
ings of the term dpoovatos. 

As the Letter of Six Bishops used obcia with the sense of individual sub- 
stance, it is more accurate to call this theological trajectory Antiochene rather 
than Origenian. Additionally, the Origenism of the fourth century was an 
extremely vast theological universe, including all areas of theology. Sometimes 
called ‘popular’ or ‘moderate’ Origenism, it incorporated even some doctrines 
distinct from Origen’s. Unlike Origenism, the trajectory of Antioch 268 was 
more limited and mostly focused on the relationship between the Father and 
the Son. 


24 6 vlog bdaTaOW Exel nal DdpYwv goTl Kal dv got, ody dé Prd eoTw, odciay Eimeiv Kal TOV 
utdv, in George of Laodicea, Epistula dogmatica, preserved in Epiphanius, Pan. 73.12.3. For 
the Greek text, see Epiphanius 111: Panarion (haereses 65-80). De Fide, ed. Karl Holl and 
Jiirgen Dummer, GCs 37 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1985), 285. 

25 ol matepec Tov viov, gyul, odciav exdAcoav: George of Laodicea, Epistula dogmatica, in 
Epiphanius, Pan. 73.12.6 (GCS 37:285). The passage also includes the relevant expres- 
sion: WA’ vidg dv obcia éotiv. Winrich A. Léhr similarly observes that the Homoiousian 
bishops who convened at Sirmium in 358 invoked the Council of Antioch 268, which 
condemned the dpoovctog as a concept leading to Sabellianism; see Winrich A. Léhy, “A 
Sense of Tradition: The Homoiousian Church Party,’ in Arianism after Arius: Essays on the 
Development of the Fourth Century Trinitarian Conflicts, ed. Michel R. Barnes and Daniel 
H. Williams (Edinburgh: rev Clark, 1993), 89. 

26 = tabdtyvobv Thy bndotaow odcion ExdAeoay ol natépes: Epiphanius, Pan. 73.12.8 (GCS 37:285). 
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For the larger argument of this study, it is worth mentioning the above 
passage in which the Letter calls Christ the Wisdom and Power of God. While 
Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians will share the same opinion with 
the synodals of Antioch 268, Arians will see the Son as a second and created 
Logos, Wisdom, or Power distinct from God’s own Logos, Wisdom, and Power. 
On the contrary, the Letter even qualifies the Son as ‘truly’ (&Ay9a¢) Logos and 
God.27 Thus, in what concerns the existence of the Son, it is obvious that the 
synodals emphasized the genuine divinity of the Logos and his eternal indi- 
vidual subsistence with the Father.28 We will further see that the theological 
position that the Son is genuine God and God’s Logos, Wisdom, and Power rep- 
resents the core theological tenet of the entire Antiochene trajectory.?9 

The Letter of Six Bishops witnesses an additional theological feature, one 
of the standard ideas of many pre-Nicene theologies. While the pre-incarnate 
divine status of the Son is fully and clearly defended in the text, an obvious 
subordinationism is equally assumed in order to avoid ditheism; the Letter 
itself remarks on this briefly.3° One may identify at least three idioms and dis- 
cursive strategies which express this aspect. The first one is the use of the tra- 
ditional distinction between the unbegotten Father and the only-begotten Son. 
As de Riedmatten notices, the Letter employs the term &yévvytos (‘unbegot- 
ten’ or ‘ingenerate’) as a fundamental divine name of the Father, “la premiére 
épithete qui convienne au Pére.’2! On the contrary, the Letter predicates the 
term ‘only-begotten’ (uovoyevys) exclusively about the Son. Thus, the text fol- 
lows a traditional distinction between the unbegotten condition of the Father 
(6 Ged¢ d&yévvytos) and the generate condition of the Only-begotten Son (tov 
vlov yevvytov, Lovoyevi vldv).32 


27 Letter of Six Bishops 4 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 43). 

28 De Navascués clearly supports the same position in his Pablo de Samosata, 221-28. 

29 See also Letter of Six Bishops 2 and 6 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 42 and 46). 

30 Letter of Six Bishops 2 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 42). De Riedmatten asserts the same in Les 
Actes du proces, 129. 

31 De Riedmatten, Les Actes du proces, 122. 

32 Letter of Six Bishops 2 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 42). For further studies on the occurrence 
of the term ‘unbegotten’ employed as a divine name associated with the Father in con- 
tradistinction with the term ‘only-begotten’ associated with the Son already in the second 
and third centuries, see Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, 242-66; Andrew Radde- 
Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine Simplicity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 67-78; Mark DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s 
Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, vcs 103 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 99-108; idem, “The 
Influence of Athanasius and the Homoiousians on Basil of Caesarea’s Decentralization of 
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A second idiom inducing subordinationism is the distinction between the 
invisible and unknown Father — who cannot be seen (o0vd¢ ideiv Sbvatat; 1 Tim 
6:16) and whose glory cannot be known (00 thy ddEav ... vofjoat) — and the visible 
Son who is the Image of the Invisible (cixéva tod dopdétov).33 By way of conse- 
quence, humans may know of the Father only through what the Son reveals to 
them.3+ 

Subordinationism is thirdly supported by the recurrent language of ange- 
lomorphic Christology (obvious in the Letter 4-5) — a commonplace of the 
pre-Nicene era — in which the Son is the Father’s messenger and receives such 
classical biblical names as “the Angel of the Lord,” “the Angel of the Father,” 
and “the Angel of Great Council.”35 

It is equally noteworthy that de Riedmatten compared the Letter of Six 
Bishops and the anathemas of the Council of Sirmium 351 and pointed out 
the existence of some common linguistic elements and patterns of argumen- 
tation. His conclusion was that the Sirmian synodals decisively used the Letter 
to redact their formula and the attached anathemas.*° It is also worth men- 
tioning that the Council of Sirmium 351 will proclaim the Son’s subordination 
to the Father.3” 

The above testimonies will lead us to conclude that the Antiochene the- 
ology of 268 encapsulates a particular vision expressed through a specific 
theological grammar. Getting into more detail, this grammar encapsu- 
lates a metaphysical component and a component of traditional tenets of 
faith. The two components are not separate but intertwine as these ancient 


” 


‘Unbegotten’” JECS 19 (2011): 197-223. As DelCogliano has argued for the fourth century, 
the interpretations of this distinction were radically different between non-Nicene and 
Nicene authors. While the former implied that the Son must have been generated and 
had a beginning like all creatures (despite being a special one), the latter argued that the 
title ‘unbegotten’ could also be applied to the Son, and generally it did not undermine the 
unity or similarity of essence of the Son, or his eternity. 

33 ~~ Letter of Six Bishops 2 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 42). 

34 Ibid. See also de Navascués, Pablo de Samosata, 228-32. It is worth noting that the asso- 
ciation of a more apophatic language and this epistemological vision of an unknown 
Father will later become the theological mark of several authors from Arius to Eusebius 
of Caesarea and will be rejected by Eunomius who presumed that humans were able to 
know the essence of the Father as much as the Son may know it. 

35 Letter of Six Bishops 5 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 44). For angelomorphic Christology, 
see Charles A. Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology: Antecedents and Early Evidence 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998). 

36 De Riedmatten, Les Actes du proces, 131. 

37. See the eighteenth anathema of the council in Athanasius, Syn. 27. 
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theologians introduced the metaphysical vocabulary to express the traditional 
tenets of their faith more precisely. 

To further specify the metaphysical dimension of the Antiochene grammar, 
one may notice that it assumes such basic metaphysical terms as dyévwytos, 
apyxy, ovata, dmdctacts, and gvats with the meanings discussed above, which 
assume several specific ways of employing them. It is not the complete list of 
metaphysical vocabulary but one of some critical basic notions. The assumed 
meanings of these basic notions imply particular rules of usage and specific 
metaphysical commitments such as: 1) there is a first principle (¢eyy) for 
everything; 2) this first principle is unique and ungenerated (ayéwt0<); 3) the 
notions of odcia and bmdctaat¢ are synonymous and denote an individual 
substance; 4) nothing can be duoovctog with the first principle because this 
would imply that they are the same individual substance. Such metaphysical 
assumptions shaped the Antiochene grammar in a specific way and delineated 
its unique trajectory. 

Additionally, the Antiochene theology included its traditional tenets of 
faith, such as: 1) the Father is God, creator of everything; 2) the Son is true God; 
3) the Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of distinct entities; 4) the 
Father is unbegotten, and the Son is only-begotten; 5) the Son is eternal with 
the Father; 6) the Son is subordinated to the Father; 7) the Son is the Image of 
the Father — an idea developed in the fourth century as a theology of ‘likeness’ 
between the Son and the Father. 

The interaction between the metaphysical assumptions and the tenets of 
faith was part of a general effort to express the traditional faith through the 
language of the metaphysical vocabulary, fusing them into a particular theo- 
logical grammar, which eventually generated a trajectory. A trajectory intends 
to function as a coherent semantic whole. Theses or sentences are allowed in 
this semantic whole because they are coherent with each other. For example, 
subordinationism (or the thesis according to which ‘the Son is subordinate to 
the Father’) is coherent with the metaphysical uniqueness of the unbegotten 
first principle, with the traditional theological principle of monotheism, and 
with the distinction between the unmanifested Father and the manifested Son. 
However, if one understands the notion of odcia as an individual substance, 
then the concept of dZootctog implies that the Father and the Son are the 
same entity. This consequence is inconsistent with the traditional belief that 
the Father and the Son are different entities. For that reason, the Antiochene 
trajectory consistently rejected the notion of duootctos for being inconsistent 
with its traditional distinction between the Father and the Son. 

However, because they constantly conceived the Son as eternal with the 
Father, the Antiochenes were exposed to the danger of ditheism or tritheism. 
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For that reason, the Antiochene grammar persistently contained the subordi- 
nation of the Son and ontological degrees within the divine realm as a strategy 
to avoid tritheism. Thus, because the Son is also truly divine but in a different 
way than the Father, the Antiochene grammar accepted ontological degrees 
within the divine realm. Subordinationism, nevertheless, was a standard view 
in pre-Nicene times.?® Unlike the Antiochene grammar, the Nicene one will 
claim the identity or sameness of substance between the Father and the Son 
and will not admit the subordination of the Son and ontological degrees and 
variations within the divine realm. 

A remarkable aspect is that Antioch 268 shares the same basic metaphysical 
notions and tenets of faith, the same theological grammar as the councils con- 
vened between Antioch 341 and Sirmium 351, with Eusebius of Caesarea and 
the Homoiousians. For that reason, I will further argue that all of them consti- 
tute a specific theological trajectory, the Antiochene one, which in approxima- 
tive lines was a leading and influential actor in the eastern theological forum 
from Antioch 268 to Constantinople 381. In fact, as we will further see, each 
council and theologian adduced more detailed refinement and coherence to 
the Antiochene grammar and theological vision. 

In the next chapter, I will argue that the Arian trajectory developed a gram- 
mar that included the same metaphysical vocabulary and assumptions as the 
Antiochene one but distinct tenets of faith. Unlike Arianism, the Nicene gram- 
mar has different metaphysical assumptions but similar tenets of faith with 
the Antiochene trajectory. 


2 Antioch 268 in Its Eastern Roman Context of the Third Century 


Other documents of the third century include the same basic metaphysical 
notions understood in the same way as in the Antiochene grammar, namely 
identifying ovata and bmdctaatg and each denoting the individual substance. 
This fact indicates that the grammar generated at the Council of Antioch 268 
was nota local, isolated conception but a more widely conveyed language. Used 
at this critical meeting, it received more prominence. Additionally, we must 
introduce Origen’s personality in this discussion. De Navascués considers that 


38 See Dragos Andrei Giulea, Pre-Nicene Christology in Paschal Contexts: The Case of the 
Divine Noetic Anthropos (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 276 (for Philo), 319 (for Irenaeus), 320 (for 
Clement), 324—25 (for Tertullian). 
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the Letter of Six Bishops shows a fundamental influence from the Alexandrian 
tradition and shares many aspects with Origen’s vision of God.*9 

In the following lines, I will argue for a similar thesis. I would point out, how- 
ever, that Origen’s Trinitarian idiom is not identical to that of Antioch 268. His 
concept of odcia was still vague and may sometimes have rendered common 
substance, although, in most cases, it denoted an individual substance. 

On the one hand, scholars such as G.L. Prestige, Manlio Simonetti, R.P.C. 
Hanson, Rowan D. Williams, and Mark J. Edwards have argued that “[f]or 
Origen the words bndctacts (hypostasis), bmoxetpevov (hypokeimenon) and 
ovata (ousia) are all synonyms for the same thing — distinct individual entity.’4° 
If this were true, Origen’s position would be similar to Antioch 268. 

However, Jiirgen Hammerstaed, on the other hand, considers that Origen’s 
concepts of dmdéctacts and odcia are not synonymous even though there are 
distinct dnootdcets and odciat in the Trinity.’ Furthermore, scholars such as 
Christopher Stead, Christoph Markschies, and Ilaria LE. Ramelli pointed out 
that Origen understood ovcta as essence as well.4 Following Stead, Markschies 
observed that the word odcia may include other meanings or nuances apart from 
‘essence’, for instance ‘stuff’, ‘property’, or ‘special character’.4? Hammerstaed, 
however, replied to Stead that those passages in which Origen seems to men- 
tion a common divine substantia are most likely Rufinus’s translations and 
additions.“ Likewise, Cécile Blanc estimates that in some Origenian passages, 
such as Comm. Jo. 1.151, 2.10.75, 2.16, and 2.149, ovata has the sense of individual 
substance. On the contrary, she avers that the notion denotes the nature of 
God or the common nature of humans in other passages like Comm. Jo. 6.154, 
13.123, and 20.204-207.45 

I am inclined to assume a position in between Blanc and Hammerstaed 
in the sense that, when Origen applies the term ovcia to the divine realm, he 


39 ~—- See de Navascués, Pablo de Samosata, 431. 

40 Manlio Simonetti, “Note sulla teologia trinitaria di Origene,” VetChr 8 (1971): 273-307, 
286; Hanson, The Search, 66, who follows Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 197. Rowan 
Williams embraces the same opinion in his classical Arius: Heresy and Tradition, 143-44, aS 
well as Mark J. Edwards in his Origen against Plato (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2002), 69-76. 

41 — Jiirgen Hammerstaed, “Der trinitarische Gebrauch des Hypostasisbegriffs bei Origenes” 
JAC 34 (1991):12—20, at 19. 

42 Christoph Markschies, Origenes und sein Erbe: Gesammelte Studien (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2009), 174-87, and Ilaria L.E. Ramelli, “Origen, Greek Philosophy, and the Birth of the 
Trinitarian Meaning of Hypostasis,’ HTR 105:3 (2012): 302-50, 304-6. 

43. Markschies, Origenes und sein Erbe, 186. 

44 Hammerstaed, “Der trinitarische,” 16. 

45 Cécile Blanc, ed. and trans., Origéne: Commentaire sur Saint Jean. Tome 1, Livres I-IV, SC 
120b (Paris: Cerf, 1966), 254. 
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understands it as individual substance, in most of the cases. On the contrary, 
I would qualify as ambiguous or undecidable some of the passages from Blanc’s 
second category (Comm. Jo. 6.154 and 13.123), to which I would add Heracl. 3 
and Orat. 27.8-9. 

Starting with the first part, I would mention Comm. Jo. 2.10.75, a text pre- 
served in its original Greek version. One can see that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are here definitely called three hypostases, while in Comm. Jo. 2.10.74 
Origen acknowledges that the Spirit has a proper substance different (odciav 
Ttiva (Stov etépav) from the Father's and the Son’s, for the reason that he is not 
the same thing with the Father.*6 

Comm. Jo. 2.16 too requires special attention for introducing a notion which 
will further be encountered in the Council of Bostra (held between 238 and 
244) and in Basil of Caesarea’s Ep. 361 addressed to Apollinarius of Laodicaea 
more than a century later. This notion is neprypagy, which means ‘delimita- 
tion, demarcation’, and G.WH. Lampe definitely understands the meaning of 
Origen’s word in this case as “delimitation as an individual, individuality.’*” 
Hence, the notion became a sort of technical term for Origen, who connected 
it with the individual existence of an entity and the notion of bndatact¢. Thus, 
in order to argue, against a modalist position, that the Son had a proper iden- 
tity “in the beginning,” therefore his eternal subsistence, Origen affirms that 
the Logos had a proper delimitation (idiav neprypagyy Exovta).48 A few lines 
further, to emphasize the same idea, he asserts that the Logos had a hypostasis 
(mv drdctacw Exwv).49 Consequently, if something has a proper delimitation 
it is an individual entity. 

Moreover, the term is associated with odcta in Comm. Jo. 2.16, where Origen 
rebukes two false doctrines. The original text is slightly ambiguous and, if inter- 
preted in a Nicene sense (the Son’s ovata is not different from the Father’s), as 
Roland Heine does, for instance, the text includes an obvious contradiction: 


They either deny that the individual nature (idtotyt«) of the Son is other 
than that of the Father by confessing him to be God whom they refer to as 


46 — Sc 120b:217 and 254. 

47. G.WH. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 1063. The term 
occurs in Clement of Alexandria, too, who asserts that “in the beginning,” the Logos 
became a Son by delimitation and not in substance (xatd meprypagyy od xat’ odctav; see 
Exc. 19.1-2). The term was conveyed at the time; most likely, Heracleon used it (see Comm. 
Jo. 2.21.137) and possibly also Valentinians (see Blanc, Origéne, 18). 

48 Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.39.291 (SC 120b:206). 

49 ~— Ibid. 
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“Son” in name at least, or they deny the divinity of the Son and make his 
individual nature (adtob tTHv (Stott) and essence as an individual (tv 
ovdolav xatk meptypagyv) to be different from the Father.5° 


Apparently, in the first part Origen assumes that the Son has an individual 
nature distinct from that of the Father, and in the second one there is the oppo- 
site view that the Son cannot have an individual nature and essence distinct 
from the Father. It is also possible that the text includes a scribal alteration in 
the attempt to make it more in line with the Nicene idea that the Son’s odcta is 
identical with that of the Father. 

Nevertheless, I would first render the original (8\6tyta as ‘particularity’ 
rather than as ‘individual nature’, and observe that it makes an obvious theo- 
logical sense to assert that the Son’s ‘particularity’ is different from that of 
the Father. Consequently, in the first part of the passage Origen criticizes the 
modalists who accept that the Son is God but deny his particularity (ist6ttTa), 
in this way identifying him with the Father. 

Additionally, in the second part, Origen criticizes a second group who 
admits the particularity of the Son and his particular substance but rejects his 
divinity. Hence, in this part, Origen most likely claims that the Son’s idiotyta 
and ovata were distinct from those of the Father.5! Thus, I propose the follow- 
ing rendering of the passage: 


They do not accept that the particularity (iSt6tT)t«) of the Son is differ- 
ent from the Father’s when they confess him as God, but they call him 
“Son” only in name. Likewise, those who maintain that his particularity 
(adtob ty idt6tyta) and substance in its delimitation (tv odciay xata 
Teptypagyy) are different from the Father’s do not accept the Son’s 
divinity.52 


Other Origenian passages preserved in Greek are not very clear. Comm. Jo. 
6.154, for instance, which Blanc reads as being about Christ’s divine nature, 
mentions “Christ’s preeminent substance (tij¢ Teonyoupevns odalag Xptotod).” 
However, it is not a mere abstract essence because it possesses a power invis- 
ibly present in every human being and everywhere in the world.5? Comm. Jo. 


50 Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.16, in Origen: Commentary on the Gospel according to John. Books 1-10, 
trans. Ronald E. Heine, Fc 80 (Washington, DC: cua Press, 1989), 98. 

51 For the same opinion, see Hammerstaed, “Der trinitarische,” 15, and Blanc, Origéne, 217. 

52 Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.2.16 (SC 120b:216). 

53 Origen, Comm. Jo. 6.154 (SC 157:246). 
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13.123 is also ambiguous when stating that those who investigated God and his 
substance (ovata) evaluated its nature as either corporeal or subtle, or ethe- 
real, or incorporeal, while others claimed it was beyond substance (dmepexewa 
ovate).54 Orat. 27.8-9 is clearer in denoting the divine substance as nature, 
because it interprets the expression ‘daily bread’ (actually ‘bread beyond sub- 
stance’, émtovctov) in the sense of participating into the substance itself. Finally, 
in the Dialogue with Heraclides Origen avows that, while Adam is one in spirit 
with Christ, Adam was of a lower, inferior substance (ovata), and Christ was of 
a more divine and glorious one.5> However, he does not mention two natures 
in Christ, therefore one cannot exclude an interpretation of ovata as individual 
substance. Consequently, some Origenian passages seem to denote a nature 
or essence, while in others it is hard to decide whether the meaning of odcia is 
that of nature or individual substance. 

The notion of meprypagy mentioned above reoccurred in connection with 
the notion of odcia understood as individual substance at the council against 
Beryllus of Bostra. The meeting was apparently convened somewhere between 
238 and 244. Eusebius of Caesarea reports that Origen was the theologian 
invited to the Council of Bostra to debate with Beryllus, and ostensibly the 
famous Alexandrine converted the heresiarch to the right doctrine. Plausibly, 
Beryllus defended a modalist thesis thirty years before Paul of Samosata, while 
stating that the “Saviour and Lord did not pre-exist in his proper delimitation 
of substance (Uy Mpotgectavat xat’ iStav odciag meptypagyyv) before his sojourn 
among men, nor had he a divinity of his own (unde pyv Sedty Ta iStav exer), 
but only the Father’s dwelling in him.”5° What is significant for our discussion 
is at least the first part of the sentence, which reflects a standpoint very close 
to Sabellian modalism: the Son did not have a delimitated individual exis- 
tence before his incarnation. It is also a remarkable fact that, when Eusebius 
of Caesarea expresses what he considers the correct or orthodox position, he 
employs the same Origenian language from Comm. Jo. 2.10.74: the Son has to 
possess a proper or individual substance (idia obcia). A key aspect in this story 
regards the way in which this church council envisioned the standard theol- 
ogy of that third-century context. Eusebius seems to indicate that the coun- 
cil asserted that the Son possessed a divine and proper substance before his 
incarnation.5” 


54 Origen, Comm. Jo. 13.123 (SC 222:94—-96). 

55 Origen, Dialogue with Heraclides 3 (SC 67:60). 

56 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 6.33.1. Trans. NPNF 2/1:277, slightly modified. 
57 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.33.2. 
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Another remarkable testimony regards Pierius of Alexandria, the head of 
the Alexandrine school who gained the sobriquet of ‘young Origen’ and died 
in Rome in the first years of the fourth century.*® Later, in the ninth century, 
Photius is surprized to realize that Pierius admitted two odciat and used ovata 
with the sense of hypostasis (like the Antiochenes): 


In regard to the Father and the Son his statements are orthodox, except 
that he asserts that there are two substances and two natures (odctat dto 
xal pdcets Sto), using these terms (as is clear from what follows and pre- 
cedes the passage) in the sense of hypostasis (trj¢ bnootdcews), not in the 
sense given by the adherents of Arius.°9 


Another plausible case is Dionysius of Alexandria, the third-century opponent 
of Sabellius, as Basil of Caesarea testifies about his vision. Basil comments on 
Dionysius’ views and agrees with him “that the Father and Son are not iden- 
tical in substratum” (tavtov TH droxeiLevw), because they are two individual, 
ontologically separated entities. Dionysius, therefore, laudably “designs an 
otherness in hypostases (etepdtT Ta THY UnooTacEwv).” However, Basil criticizes 
him for also designing a “difference in substance (ovciag Stapopdv), a diminu- 
tion in power, and a variation in glory.’"6° Hence, according to Basil, Dionysius 
distinguished between the hypostases of the Father and Son as well as in their 
substances (odctat), powers, and glories. First, Basil’s description may be very 
accurate because of his good knowledge of the various meanings of ovaia and 
bmdotacts proposed at the time. Second, a significant fact is that this descrip- 
tion makes Dionysius’ vision congruent with the Antiochene grammar, even 
plausibly articulated one or two decades earlier. 

In conclusion, it is highly conceivable that the grammar of Antioch 268 — in 
which the notions of odcia and trdctacts were used with similar meanings 
with reference to the individual substance — was not only an isolated local 
standpoint but a more widely conveyed theological language with specific 
metaphysical assumptions accepted as orthodox in many contexts of the 
eastern or Greek-speaking Roman world in the second part of the third cen- 
tury. The synodals of Antioch 268, therefore, did not invent this language but 
only used it and, in so doing, granted it official expression and prominence. 


58 Jerome, Vir. ill 76. 

59 Photius, Myr. u19.93a-b, in The Library of Photius, trans. John H. Freese (London: sPck, 
1920), 209. For the Greek text, see Bibliothéque: Texte établi et traduit, ed. René Henry 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1959), 100. 

60 See Basil, Ep. 9.2 (Courtonne, 1:38). My translation. 
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However, we do not have to foist a later perspective and imagine that this 
local council imposed its language universally as a later ecumenical council. 
It is perhaps sufficiently accurate to assert that Antioch 268 was one correct 
language among others, one ‘orthodoxy’ coexisting with other accepted idi- 
oms. The western and Latin-speaking part of the Roman Empire, for instance, 
preserved its own Trinitarian language and its metaphysics inherited from 
Tertullian’s age, which coexisted with the Greek one(s). We may use the plural 
since it is also possible that, in the Greek-speaking world prior to Nicaea 325, 
two languages and understandings of ovcia circulated in parallel, at least in the 
first decades of the century. 

Furthermore, among the fourth-century supporters of Antioch 268, George 
of Laodicea plainly stated that this language represented the ‘eastern’ par- 
lance.® In modern times, Manlio Simonetti strengthens this idea by asserting 
that the understanding of odcia as an individual substance was prevalent in 
eastern pre-Nicene theology.® 

We will further see that the Antiochene grammar of ovcia and trdctaats 
coincides with the fourth-century positions of Eusebius of Caesarea, of the 
Dedication Creed, and of the fourth creed of Antioch 341, which was sub- 
sequently taken over in many other creedal formulas of the fourth century. 
Additionally, the Homoiousian alliance directly linked their theology to 
Antioch 268. Likewise, all of the above defended the genuine or true divinity 
of the Son and preserved the same constitutive theory of the divine attributes 
as Antioch 268. In conclusion, in Antioch 268 we discover probably the most 
influential council of the third century. As no other synod before Nicaea cor- 
rected or contradicted the metaphysical view of Antioch 268, it is most likely 
that Eusebius of Caesarea, the following Antiochene councils, as well as the 
Homoiousians regarded this understanding of ovcix as genuinely orthodox 
and traditional metaphysics. However, it does not mean that it was the unique 
understanding of odcia in pre-Nicene times. Other authors, such as Alexander 
of Alexandria, used the meaning of odcia as general substance, common sub- 
stance, or stuff, which shows us that at that early stage, these semantic trends 
coexisted. 


61 — Epiphanius, Pan. 73.16.1 (GCS 37:288). 
62 Simonetti, Studi sull’arianesimo, 168. 
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3 Antioch 268 and Its Legacy in the Antiochene Councils after 
Nicaea 325 


Although Nicaea is perhaps the most prominent name when we generally think 
of the Christian history of the fourth century, the city of Antioch was arguably 
the most active theological center. In that century, to make a sketchy compari- 
son, no less than seventeen councils took place in the city, while only fourteen 
in Alexandria, thirteen in Rome, nine in Carthage, seven in Constantinople, 
and seven in Milan. These numbers reflect Antioch’s significant influence in all 
the major debates of the time. Although not all of the seventeen Antiochene 
councils defended a unique and constant doctrine, and some of them were 
focused more on administrative matters, one may notice, however, a certain 
re-occurrence and a preference for the metaphysical and theological idiom 
assumed in 268.6 


3.1 Antioch 341 

Some of the councils held in Antioch in the first decade after Nicaea (for 
instance, in 327, 330, and 332) did not approach theological issues but rather 
defined a political identity in opposition to Nicaea. Likewise, in 338-339, 
Antioch made a new anti-Nicene political move, as a council here convened 
enthroned Gregory of Cappadocia as bishop of Alexandria. In response, Pope 
Julius summoned a council in Rome in 340 declaring Athanasius as the legiti- 
mate bishop of Alexandria. Additionally, Julius asked his eastern counterparts 
to send a delegation to Rome to discuss the disagreement on Athanasius of 
Alexandria and Marcellus of Ancyra. 

The eastern reply came in 341, on the occasion of the dedication of the 
church of the Holy Concord in Antioch, when Emperor Constantius summoned 
a council with the intention of outlining a common theological vision.®* The 
Nicene alliance, however, regarded the meeting as “heretical Arian.” Among the 
key participants, one can find Flacillus of Antioch, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and 
Acacius of Caesarea, as well as Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea (the 
two future leaders of the Homoiousian alliance).®° While the synod most likely 


63 We may count some exceptions, for instance, the council that Meletius of Antioch sum- 
moned in 363, which paradoxically accepted the Nicene creed (Acacius of Caesarea was 
also present). However, a new council held in Antioch in 367 refuted the Nicene creed 
again and reestablished the formula of Antioch 341. Another exception is the council of 
Antioch 378, which assumed a Homoiousian position. 

64 See Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 162-63. 

65 For the list of participants, see Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 260. 
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elaborated a single formula of faith, its historical dossier includes no less than 
four creeds, as other three documents were added to the main creed. 

The first formula seems to be part of a significant message of the go synodal 
bishops (it might be part of a letter) who manifested their indignation that the 
Nicene alliance of Athanasius and Julius portrays them as ‘followers of Arius’. 
The eastern bishops underlined the traditional and even apostolic character of 
their theology by asserting: “We have not received any other faith besides the 
one handed down from the beginning,.’"6* However, they did affirm that they 
admitted Arius. Another remarkable element of the letter is the clear assertion 
of Christ's divinity, “who is everlasting king and God into the ages,”®’ as well 
as an apparent support of his eternal co-existence with the Father (“existing 
before all ages and being together with the Father who begot him”).®® This 
might have been a first solution to the problem, in the sense that the bishops 
also showed that they did not support Arius’ idea that the Son did not exist 
before his generation from the Father, yet they reserved their right to pardon 
and receive him in communion. 

The second document of Antioch 341 is the actual creed of the council, also 
known as the Dedication Creed. Here, the bishops equally profess their “evan- 
gelical and apostolic tradition,” which also stresses Christ’s perfect and genu- 
ine divinity: “God from God, whole from whole, sole from sole, perfect from 
perfect (téAetov éx teAeiov), king from king, Lord from Lord, living Word, living 
Wisdom, true light, way, truth, resurrection, shepherd, door, without change 
or alteration.”® It is highly significant that they added at the end the two phil- 
osophical attributes, usually predicated on the first and immaterial principle, 
to distinguish him from the sensible created things. The sentence closes with 
a remarkable expression attempting to secure the Son’s genuine divinity and 
likeness with the Father by describing him as the “indistinguishable image 
of the substance of the deity and of the will, the power, and the glory of the 
Father.””° 

One may recall the Antiochene 268 tenet according to which the Son is 
the Image of the Father. However, the Dedication formula adduces further 
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et Seleuciae, ed. Hans-Georg Opitz, Aw 2/7 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1935), 249. 
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details into the Antiochene theological idiom particularly through the term 
anapdMaxtos, ‘indistinguishable’. The likeness between the Father and Son, as 
Image, is distinct from the Platonic idea. From Plato to Philo and the Gnostics 
it was obvious that a paradigm may have various copies or images, which may 
have distinct degrees of likeness with the original. For that reason, the term 
anapdMaxtos attempts to secure the genuine divinity of the Son through 
emphasizing a close likeness between the Father and his Image, the Son. 

Some distinct meanings of the term d&mapd&Maxtos were already conveyed 
at the time. It was consecrated by the Stoics, and Origen employed it in 
Christian context to depict the relationships between the Father and the Son.7! 
Furthermore, Alexander of Alexandria equally used the term around 324 in the 
expression the Son is the “indistinguishable Image of the Father.’ However, 
the closest formula (¢0¢ Gedv, odciag te xai BovaAric xal Svvdpews xal ddEy¢ 
anapdMaxtov eixova), belonged to Asterius the Sophist, who also attended 
the council.”3 The remarkable distinction from Alexander is that Asterius and 
the synodals of Antioch 341 inserted the notion of ovcia to make the expres- 
sion more coherent with the Antiochene grammar, while describing the Son 
as the “indistinguishable Image of the Father’s substance.” This description 
will start playing a key role in the Antiochene trajectory. It makes sense, there- 
fore, to assert that the council understood ovcia as individual substance in the 
Antiochene way. 

The document even includes a rare incipient Trinitarian formula, “three 
in subsistence, but one in agreement (tf ev dmoct&cEt Tpia, TH Se cUoN@wvia 
év).”5 Once again, Origen’s thought, most likely, represented this terminol- 
ogy’s roots.”6 Hence, the Dedication Creed of Antioch 341 clearly asserts that 
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the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit have different odciat and different broctdcets, 
which shows a definite continuity with the Antiochene metaphysical assump- 
tions. With its emphasis on the Son’s eternal existence and genuine divinity, 
the council articulates a Christology coherent with Anthiochene theological 
grammar. Moreover, it also adds the terms ‘indistinguishable’ and ‘symphonia’ 
to further refine the description of the Son’s relationship and condition as the 
Image of the Father. 

A fundamental aspect of the Dedication Creed consists in its few anath- 
emas, added at the end of the document, against those who assert that the 
Son was a creature, offspring, or work, or that there was a time or age before 
his generation from the Father.”” As Henson comments, the Dedication Creed 
“deliberately excludes the kind of Arianism professed by Arius and among his 
followers by Eusebius of Nicomedia.’”8 

In what concerns the third formula of Antioch 341, it was part of a self- 
exculpation letter of one of the bishops.’? There are a few remarkable aspects 
in it. It clearly articulates the genuine divinity of the Son (perfect God from 
perfect God: Sedov téAetov éx G00 teAelov) and his generation before all ages.®° 
It also uses the notion of hypostasis as individual subsistence while asserting 
that the Son “is with God in subsistence (év bnootécet).”*! 

The fourth creed of Antioch 341, composed a few months later by only a 
few of the bishops, adopted an even more reconciling tone. While it equally 
asserted the divinity of the Son and his generation before all ages, its notable 
feature consists in the clear condemnation of the Arian idea that there was a 
time when the Son did not exist, “was not” (ypévog éte odx Tv).82 A significant 
historical fact is that the fourth creed, with its clear rejection of Arianism, was 
to exert a tremendous influence in the eastern non-Nicene councils, as it was to 
be taken over as the main formula of the councils of Serdica 343, Sirmium 351 
and 358, Seleucia 359 as well as Antioch 345 (in the celebrated Ekthesis makros- 
tichos), 358, and 367.°? Scholars have already argued that the creeds of Antioch 
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341 express a largely accepted position of the Christian East in the fourth cen- 
tury. Kelly, for example, considers the Dedication Creed “frankly pre-Nicene in 
its tone”® and “a faithful replica of the average theology of the Eastern Church, 
the theology of which Eusebius of Caesarea was a spokesman.’® In the same 
vein of thought, Hanson avows that “[t]he Second Creed shows us [the views 
of] the hitherto silent majority [...] they constituted a widespread point of 
view, but we can hardly call them a party.”®* Thus, the Dedication Creed “rep- 
resents the nearest approach we can make to discovering the views of the ordi- 
nary educated eastern bishop who was no admirer of the extreme views of 
Arius but who had been shocked and disturbed by the apparent Sabellianism 
of N[icaea].”8? More recently, Gwynn also makes the remark that the theology 
of the Dedication Creed cannot be fully understood within either Nicene or 
Arian theological frame, but as a third perspective.®* As mentioned before, the 
present study considers that this third perspective is the Antiochene trajectory 
in its internal refinement. Winrich Alfried Léhr, who points out that the fourth 
creed of Antioch 341 became the orthodox formula of the eastern synodals of 
Serdica 343, equally assumes that it viewed ovata and trdéotaats as synonyms.®9 

We may conclude that the Council of Antioch 341 commonly shared with 
the Council of Antioch 268 the meanings of odcia and bddctacts, and, in 
more general terms, the same theological grammar. Regarding their tenets of 
faith, they also shared the distinction between the unbogotten Father and the 
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begotten Son, the Son’s genuine divinity and eternal existence and generation, 
the constitutive theory of the divine attributes of the Son as well as a sensible 
subordinationist position. 

Despite taking part in a non-Nicene council, the synodals of Antioch 341 
were distinctly aware of a set of positions associated with Arianism, and they 
strongly refuted them in the documents. This awareness of their separation 
from the Arian position and its clear rejection should be a sufficient reason to 
understand that the theology of Antioch 341 cannot be interpreted through 
the lens of Arian theology, or through the classic polarized difference between 
Nicenes and Arians. The synodals of Antioch 341 were neither Nicenes nor 
Arians in their theological vision but partook of the older Antiochene trajectory. 

Itis also worth noting that not all pro-Nicene authors characterized the bish- 
ops of Antioch 341 as Arians, as Athanasius did. Hilary of Poitiers, for example, 
a mainstream Nicene author, qualified this council as a sanctorum synodus.°° 
To conclude, the theological view of Antioch 341 cannot be described as Arian 
or semi-Arian. It is a third way in addition to Nicaea and Arianism. This study 
offers a more appropriate description by means of a new criterion, which is 
the Council of Antioch 268. The two councils shared the same metaphysical 
commitments and tenets of faith, and Antioch 341 may be described as a theo- 
logical refinement of Antioch 268. 


3.2 Antioch 345 

Another pivotal Antiochene council took place in 345 and generated another 
famed symbol of faith known as the Ekthesis makrostichos (The long-lined 
creed). This new, long formula includes the fourth creed of Antioch 341 with its 
condemnation of the Arian idea that there was a time when the Son was not. 
It also adds six short condemnations and seven lengthy commentaries. Among 
the new condemnations, the first clarifies that the Son is not from nothing or 
a different hypostasis than the Father’s. Two other condemnations are worth 
mentioning for their hinting at Arianism, namely at the position that Christ is 
not God and at the idea that before the ages, He was neither Christ nor God; in 
fact, two different expressions of the classic Arian thought. 

However, another notable condemnation concerns the rejection of the 
idea that the Son is unbegotten (&yévvytos). In so doing, the synodals of 
Antioch 345 consecrate a traditional metaphysical rule fundamental to the 
Antiochene grammar by asserting a single first principle simultaneously with 
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the assumption that Christ is fully God. On the flip side, they also condemn the 
viewpoint that there are three Gods. 

The seven following commentaries attempt to clarify the synodals’ position, 
which they proclaim as the eastern view. They start with the specification that 
the Son does not come from nothing or as another hypostasis coexisting with 
the Father but from the Father alone. In the second, they explain that the Arian 
position that “[t]here was once when he was not” is not biblical. They also 
declare that they do not accept any interval (diac 1a) before the Son but only 
that God generated him apart from time and, through him, time and ages came 
into existence. Consequently, they accept the Son’s eternal existence with the 
Father. 

Yet, the synodals continue by clarifying that this does not mean that the Son 
is co-unbegotten (cuvayéwytos) and co-without-principle (cuvévapyos) with 
the Father because this will sever all meaning of the Father-Son relationship.®! 
At this point, we encounter the primary axiom of the Antiochene metaphys- 
ics of a unique first principle which is alone unbegotten. The text expressly 
emphasizes that the “Father alone is without principle and unbegotten (natépa 
Lovov dvapyov dvta xat c&yevvytov).”92 We must mention that such leading Arian 
writers as Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Asterius had already pointed out 
this latter principle in the early 320s.9? 

Nevertheless, someone may notice that their assuming Christ as a true, 
genuine God, introduces a second God together with the Father. This is the 
central metaphysical conundrum of the Antiochene grammar, which the syn- 
odals attempt to answer in their third and fourth commentaries. First, they 
acknowledge that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three things (mpd&ypata) and 
three persons (mpdcwna), unlike Sabellians who accept only one thing and one 
person.9+ However, it is also obvious their denial of three Gods because they 
admit “that the self-perfect, unbegotten, unbeginning, and invisible God is one 
and only, the God and Father of the Only-Begotten.”*® At the same time, they 
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describe the Son as being “by nature perfect and true God.”9° Another synodal 
commentary also declares about the Son that “from the beginning he is per- 
fect (dvw8ev téAetov) and is like the Father in all things (t@ matpl xatd movta 
Spotov).’97 

The synodals first accept one first principle as their metaphysical commit- 
ments require and identify it with the Father. Second, they accept the Son as 
genuine God as a traditional tenet of faith. However, their metaphysical com- 
mitments get in conflict with this tenet of faith, as Arians had already realized 
in the 320s, because a second genuine God would be co-eternal with the Father 
and become a second first principle. To avoid the conundrum, the synodals 
proposed only the traditional solution of subordinationism, which now they 
made official in the fourth and sixth commentaries. 

Consequently, the above data prove that the crucial Antiochene creeds of 
341 and 345 reassumed and further refined the theological grammar of Antioch 
268, with its metaphysical commitments and tenets of faith. In so doing, the 
two councils, alongside the writings of the authors who defended a similar 
standpoint, actually develop the Antiochene trajectory on a higher level of the- 
orization and theological refinement. They strengthened a theological legacy 
still vivid within the non-Nicene contexts of the 360s. 


3.3 Sirmium 351 

The Antiochene legacy of 268 also directly relates to the councils held at 
Sirmium in the 350s. The second council of Sirmium, convened in 351, took 
over the fourth formula of Antioch 341. As mentioned above, de Riedmatten 
argued that the anathemas of Sirmium 351 manifest a direct influence of 
Antioch 268. The relationship between Antioch and Sirmium will further 
develop as the third council of Sirmium (357) will be confirmed by a council 
of Antioch held in 357. Likewise, the fourth council of Sirmium (358) will be 
confirmed by a council held in Antioch in the same year. Due to these strong 
ties between Antioch and Sirmium, it is worth looking at the theology of the 
Sirmian councils of the 350s. 

Thus, the first anathema of Sirmium 351 condemns (in the spirit of Antioch 
341) those who entertain the idea of a time when the Son was not, and of being 
begotten either from nothing or from other ddéc tacts than that of the Father.98 
It is also worth noting that the language of odcia in the sixth and seventh 
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anathemas assert that, in generating the Son, the Father’s divine ovata is nei- 
ther dilated nor contracted because it is immaterial. This concrete language 
of dilation and contraction can only be used in connection with real individ- 
ual entities or things, not abstract essences. Hence, the Father's divine odcia 
cannot be an abstract essence but a concrete individual entity or substance. 
The undergoing argument in this context is that the Son’s generation from this 
concrete individual substance should not be understood as the generation of 
a material or sensible individual entity, which implies contraction, dilation, or 
change. On the contrary, it is a divine generation, beyond space, matter, and 
change because the Father's divine substance is not material and composed, 
and cannot be divided, dilated, or contracted. 

Since the Father and the Son are two divine trootdcets or odciat, the prob- 
lem of avoiding ditheism was once again perceived as an urgent matter. Thus, 
while the Sirmian bishops distance themselves from Arianism (like the syn- 
odals of Antioch 341), it is also remarkable that they struggle to find a median 
position between Arianism and ditheism. Their solution, however, is similar to 
that of the Antiochene Makrostich, namely, to stress the distinction between 
the unbegotten Father and the only-begotten Son and the subordination of the 
latter. The anathema 26 particularly condemns anyone who “says the Son is 
unbegotten and unbeginning so that he says there are two unbeginning ones 
(Sbw d&vapyo) and two unbegotten ones (dw &yevvyta) and makes two gods 
(Sbw mov Peovc).”"99 The sentence expresses the axiom that the qualities of 
being first principle (ayy) and unbegotten (c&yévvyntos) belong exclusively to 
God the Father, and it is impossible to predicate that the Son is equally first 
principle (or without principle) and unbegotten because it will lead to the 
absurd conclusion of accepting two first principles or Gods. Consequently, the 
Son, despite being divine, cannot be unbegotten. This ontological condition 
makes him subordinate to the Father, a position clearly and officially stated 
here in the 18th anathema (as it was at Antioch 345). As a last note, Basil of 
Ancyyra, the future leader of the Homoiousian alliance, was one of the leading 
theologians of this council. 

In conclusion, one can identify the specific metaphysical commitments 
and tenets of faith of the genuine documents of Antioch 268 and find them 
re-assumed and refined in the texts of Antioch 341, 345, and Sirmium 351. 
Hence, it is a theological continuity, a trajectory we called ‘Antiochene’, which 
included first some constant metaphysical assumptions such as: 1) there is a 
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first principle (dey) of everything; 2) this first principle is unique and unbe- 
gotten (&yévvytos); 3) the notions of ovcia and dmdctacts denote an individual 
substance or subsistence; 4) nothing can be 6poovetog with the first principle 
because this would imply that they are the same individual substance. 

In addition, the Antiochene theological grammar included a cluster of tra- 
ditional tenets of faith such as 1) the Father is God, creator of everything; 2) the 
Son is true God; 3) the Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of distinct 
entities; 4) the Father is unbegotten, and the Son is only-begotten; 5) the Son is 
eternal with the Father but subordinated (officially expressed at Antioch 345 
and Sirmium 351); 6) the Son is the Father's Image (philosophically expressed 
through various doctrines of ‘likeness’). 

Therefore, we can envision Antioch 341 and 345, and Sirmium 351 as refine- 
ments of the Antiochene theological language. What we identify here as the 
Antiochene trend represents a third way in between the Nicene and Arian tra- 
jectories, older than the two of them, because it emerged in the third century 
and was one of the — if not the — main theological visions of its time. The fol- 
lowing pages will argue that some of the central non-Nicene authors of the 
debate, namely, Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians, also embraced 
this theological grammar. 


4 Eusebius of Caesarea: A Theology in the Grammar of Antioch 268 


De Riedmatten has already noticed that some aspects of the Letter of Six 
Bishops — a few particular expressions and arguments, as well as the subor- 
dinationist theology and the biblical texts employed by the subordination- 
ists — make it closer to Eusebius of Caesarea than to Origen or Apollinarius.!0° 
Modern scholarship has portrayed Eusebius as “a great Origenist” and “the 
most influential church leader of the early fourth century.”!©! Scholars have 
also noticed his significant influence on the Cappadocian Fathers, especially 
on Basil of Caesarea. In the last four decades, Eusebius has become one of the 
most studied authors of the formative era spanning between the councils of 
Nicaea and Constantinople.!° 
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In the following pages, I will argue that, despite signing the creed of Nicaea 
325, on the one hand, and being classified with the Eusebians and Arians, on 
the other, Eusebius cannot be portrayed as an Arian or a Nicene theologian. On 
the contrary, I submit that the Antiochene theological trajectory should be a 
more appropriate hermeneutical key for understanding his theological vision. 
The Antiochene metaphysical commitments and the core tenets of faith men- 
tioned above in connection with the Antiochene councils of 340s are equally 
valid for the Eusebian theology.1% 

In spite of becoming a supporter of the Nicene creed,!©* Eusebius assumed 
a metaphysical understanding of the divine otcta identical with the one 
defended by the synodal bishops of Antioch 268 and Antioch 341, therefore 
distinct from the position Athanasius supported. However, I would interpret 
this dual attitude as his effort to reconcile the Antiochene and Nicene theolog- 
ical visions. Thus, Eusebius attempted to harmonize the two visions within the 
framework of a single theological perspective. Nonetheless, he did not realize 
that the Antiochene metaphysical assumption of understanding odcia as an 
individual substance is logically conflicting with the Nicene duoovatov. 

A fundamental observation is that Eusebius construes his argument within 
the semantic frame of Antiochene grammar, understanding the term ovdcia as 
an individual entity. Hence, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit represent three divine 
ovatat. According to Eusebius, the Son and the Father are distinct entities in 
“substance and power” (ovcia te xat Suvdpet) as an image is a distinct reality 
from its archetype: “Of course, the image and the one of whom he is the image 
are not to be thought of as one and the same thing, but as two beings (ovata), 
two things, and two powers, corresponding to the number of their names.”!05 

Engaging with philosophical terminologies from Aristotle, Numenius, and 
Porphyry, Eusebius defines the Logos as a second substance after the Father. 
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The meaning of the phrase ‘second substance’ should not be understood in 
an Aristotelian technical sense as ‘secondary substance’, namely, as a species 
or genus, but rather as a ‘second primary substance’, therefore as denoting the 
Son as a distinct, separate individual entity, an individual divine ovcia distinct 
from the unbegotten ovdcia of the Father.106 

Aiming to express this ontological distinction between the substance of the 
Father and the substance of the Son, Eusebius defines the Father by means of 
two Middle Platonist metaphysical strategies, also present in Origen’s thought. 
First, Eusebius develops a negative language associated with the Father within 
the conceptual vocabulary of the Antiochene grammar. Thus, the substance 
of the Father is conceived as beyond any definition or language, an incor- 
poreal substance beyond words and linguistic expressions.!°’ He is “prior to 
a principle, older than a first, of earlier being than o monad, mightier than 
every name, unspeakable, ungraspable, good, cause of all, maker, beneficent, 
foreseeing, saving, himself one and only God of whom all things are, through 
whom all things are.”!°8 Furthermore, his divinity is unbegotten.!°9 In the 
second Middle Platonist strategy, Eusebius qualifies the Father as “beyond 
substance” (éméxewa obctacg)49 and describes him as the “unmanifested and 
invisible mind” (tov dpavij xal ddpatov vobv).U 

Unlike the Father, the Son is a second divine substance begotten of the first 
without deprivation, diminution, severance, or division."? Eusebius obviously 
defends the divinity and separate individual existence of the Logos by defining 
him as “another God” (Etepov ev att@ Gedy; D.E. 5.4.4), a “true God” (H.E. 2.23), 
“a second God” (6 5é dettepoc; D.E. 5.4.9), a “second Lord” (Settepog TMV Aw 
xvptoc; D.E. 6.15.2), a “second cause” (Seutépov aitiov; D.E. 5.Pref.20), “having 


106 Eusebius, Praep. ev. 7.12.2: weta THY dvapxov Kal a&yevntov Tod Beod TMV dAwv odcion ... 
devtépav ovotav xal Getov Sbvoptv. For the Greek text, see Eusébe de Césarée, La préparation 
évangélique, ed. Edouard des Places, SC 215 (Paris: Cerf, 1975) 222; see also Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. 7.15.6 (SC 215:238). 

107 Tig dowudtou “al dAExTov xal avexppdotov ovatac, in Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 2.6.2 (GCS 
14:103). For Origen, see, e.g., Cels. 6.64 and 7.45. 

108 Eusebius, Dem. ev. 4.1.5. For the Greek text, see Demonstratio euangelica, ed. Ivar A. Heikel, 
GCS 23, Eusebius, Werke vi (Berlin: J. C. Hinrich, 1913). See also Luibhéid, Eusebius, 30. 

10g Eusebius, Dem. ev. 4.3.13; 4.6.3; Hist. eccl. 1.3.13. 

110 Eusebius, Praep. ev. 1.21.6. For the Greek text, see Eusébe de Césarée : La Préparation évan- 
gélique, Livre xt, ed. Edouard des Places, sc 292 (Paris: Cerf, 1982) 156. Cf. Origen, Cels. 5.39. 

111_ Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 2.17.6 (GCS 147121). 

112 Eusebius, Dem. ev. 4.3.11 (GCS 23:154): oUTL Tw KATH TTEPYOW H LElwow H TOUNV H Stalpeow 
(“not by deprivation, or diminution, or severance, or division”); 4.3.13 (GCS 23:154): ob Kata 
Stdotacw H TouNV H Staipecw ex tig TOO MaTPd¢ ovTias MEOBEBEAHLEVOV; See also 4.15.52 (GCS 
23:81), 5.1.8 (GCS 23:211), and 5.1.9 (GCS 23:21). 
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a different substantial substratum” (Etepov éyouga TO xat’ odatav bmoxElUEvov; 
D.E. 5.1.21), and “possessing his own substance” (xa8’ Eautov odowwpevoc; D.E. 
4.3.4). Finally, Eusebius qualifies even the Holy Spirit, again with Antiochene 
concepts, as a third substance." 

We have to underline with Luibhéid that the “likeness of the Son to the 
Father” is “a fact central to the theology of Eusebius.”"* Under this aspect, 
Eusebius points out that, in the divine generation, “[the Father begot a Son] 
made like Him in all respects” ([6 matyp eyewa viov] Kata TdvTA dpwLolwLEVOV 
abté)), and the Son was “made like his Father in all respects” (t@ odtod matpl 
KATA TAVTA &pPwotwpevoc).5 It is possible that the Makrostich creed of Antioch 
345, which equally declares the Son “like the Father in all respects” (t@ matpl 
xata mevta Suotov),U6 was shaped in light of his theology. 

We may also connect this conception of likeness in all respects with the way 
Eusebius understands the divine attributes. According to him, the Son owns 
genuine divine qualities through his own nature. The doctrine again indicates 
Eusebius’s high Christology and contradicts the Arian low Christology. One 
may recall here that Mark DelCogliano calls Eusebius’s vision on the divine 
attributes a constitutive approach to distinguish it from Arius’s and Asterius’s 
participative understanding, according to which the Son participates only by 
grace in the Father’s attributes."!” 


113 Eusebius, Praep. ev. 7.15.6 (SC 215:238). To mention other non-Nicene names who embraced 
a similar position, one of the fragments preserved from Marcellus of Ancyra points out 
that Narcissus, the bishop of Neronias, believed with Eusebius of Caesarea that there 
were not only two substances, but even three; see Marcellus, frag. 16. For the Greek text, 
see Markell von Ankyra: Die Fragmente, Der Brief an Julius von Rom, ed. Markus Vinzent, 
vcs 39 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 108. According to Richard P. Vaggione, Eunomius developed a 
similar system of three ovata, while affirming in his Apologia Apologiae 1.2a: “Our whole 
doctrine is summed up in the highest and principal essence, in the essence which exists 
through it but before all others, and in the essence, which is third in terms of origin and 
the activity which produced it.” See Richard P. Vaggione, ed., Eunomius: The Extant Works 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), 102. 

114 Luibhéid, Eusebius, 32. 

115 Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 3.21.1 (GCS 14181) and 2.14.21 (GCS 14:18). See also Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 
1.10.1 (GCS 14:68), 2.17.3 (GCS 141120) and Mare. 1.14.35 (GCS 14:25): TH matel opoidtatoc. At 
the same time, as Lienhard shows, Eusebius regards the Father and the Son as distinct 
in terms of substance, function, and rank, e.g., in Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 2.7 and 2.23; see 
Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 120. 

116 Athanasius, Syn. 26 (AW 2/7:253). 

117. DelCogliano, “Eusebian Theologies of the Son,” 471. 
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This assumption of a perfect likeness leads Eusebius to protest against the 
Arian idea of a creation of the Son ex nihilo.“8 Again unlike the Arians, Eusebius 
defends the Son’s pre-existence before ages, in line with the Antiochene the- 
ology, and even his eternal existence with the Father. The following sentence 
from Demonstratio evangelica, apparently composed at least a decade before 
Nicaea, is one of the most emblematic illustrations: “a Son Begotten, not at one 
time non-existent (0d Ypdvots Mev Tio ovx Svta), and existent at another after- 
wards (botepov), but existent before eternal time (7196 Ypdvev aiwviov dvta), and 
pre-existent (mpodvta), and ever with the Father as His Son (t@ matpt we viov did 
TMavtog cuvovta).”""9 Another passage from the same tractate expresses a similar 
thought: “like a fragrance or a ray of light, the Son underlay from infinite ages 
(€& &metpwv aiwvwv) or rather before all ages (mpd mé&vtwv aiwvwv) the Father’s 
Unbegotten Nature and ineffable Essence, and was one with Him (yevouevov te 
ovvetvat), and was always united (ovyyevopevov cei) to the Father, as fragrance 
to an ointment and the ray to the light.”!2° 

Eusebian post-Nicene writings reflect the same position regarding the Son's 
eternal existence with the Father. In the Ecclesiastical Theology, he definitely 
asserts that the Son is “always coexisting (dei cvvwv) and being present with 
the Father (cuutapav tH matpl), deep within as if in the most profound and 
inaccessible recesses of the paternal kingdom.”!”! A similar statement occurs 
in his panegyric to Constantine: “This only begotten Word of God reigns, from 
ages which had no beginning (2§ dvépxwv aiwvwv), to infinite and endless ages 
(cig dmelpoug xat dteAeuTHTOUS al@vac), the partner of his Father’s kingdom 
(cupBoctrevav).”122 

Thistopicis vital because two documents of the early Arian debate —- the Letter 
to Euphratius of Balanea and the Letter to Alexander of Alexandria! — come 


118 Ibid., 23. For the orthodoxy of Eusebius’ Christology, see Christopher Beeley, “Eusebius’ 
Contra Marcellum. Anti-Modalist Doctrine and Orthodox Christology,” zac 12 
(2009): 433-52. 

119 Eusebius, Dem. ev. 4.3.13 (GCS 23:154). For the English rendering, see The Proof of the 
Gospel: Being the Demonstratio Evangelica of Eusebius of Caesarea, trans. WJ. Ferrar 
(New York: Macmillan, 1920), 168. 

120 See also Dem. ev. 5.1.18 (GCS 23:213; Ferrar, 233). Likewise, Dem. ev. 5.1.19 (GCS 23:213; Ferrar, 
234): “begotten of the Father as His Only-begotten Son before all ages (mp0 mévtwv ta&v 
aidvev).’ 

121 Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 3.4.6 (GCS 141159). For the English text, see Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Against Marcellus and On Ecclesiastical Theology, trans. Kelly M. Spoerl and Markus 
Vinzent, FC 135 (Washington, DC: cua Press, 2017), 307. 

122 Eusebius, In Praise of Constantine 2.1 (GCS 7:199; NPNF 2/1:583). 

123 -Urk. 3.3 and Urk. 7.4. 
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out under his name and assert that the Son is not co-existent with the Father, 
but the Father pre-existed, and the Son is not ‘true God’ but one ‘who was not’. 
On the one hand, previous scholars such as Pierre Nautin, Manlio Simonetti, 
T.E. Pollard, and Rowan D. Williams perceived the letters in a traditional way 
as authentic. Facing two contradictory Christologies (of the letters and of the 
authentic texts), they made a considerable effort to design Eusebius’s doctrinal 
evolution.!*4 Furthermore, if they were authentic, they would imply a prece- 
dent to Arius’s doctrine and make of Arius not an innovator but, if not part of a 
previous low Christological trend, at least the outcome of a theoretical context 
which inclined toward that direction.12° 

On the other hand, scholars such as Luibhéid and Beeley, who have more 
recently investigated Eusebius, challenged the traditional view and the authen- 
ticity of the two letters, and stressed the coherence of his vision. As Beeley 
expresses it: “contrary to the caricature imposed on a wide variety of other 
positions by the pro-Alexander alliance during the Arian crisis, Eusebius does 
not conceive of Christ’s generation from the Father in any temporal sense.”!26 
Beeley also concludes his investigation with the following statement: “Eusebius 
is clear that the Son exists before and beyond all creation and time (‘before the 
ages’); he does not believe that ‘there was a time when the Son was not.”!27 

I would subscribe to the same opinion and argue that the two ‘letters’ are 
distorted representations of Eusebius’s theology. Hence, the Letter to Alexander 
(Urk. 7), in which Eusebius allegedly agrees that the Son “was not,’ cannot be 
true in light of the above arguments regarding the coexistence between the 
Father and the Son in Eusebius’s works and in light of the fact that his undis- 
puted writings never maintain this position but the opposite one. 

Likewise, the presumed Letter to Euphratius represents a compilation that 
includes some twisted readings and criticisms of Eusebius.!?° The first passage 
(ie., Urk. 3.1), for instance, employs some Eusebian terminology one may find in 
Demonstratio 5.1.19—20, such as the Father’s pre-existence and pre-subsistence. 
In this passage, Eusebius argues that the Son does not come into existence 


124 Pierre Nautin, “Deux interpolations orthodoxes dans une lettre d’Arius,” AnBoll 67 
(1949): 131-41, 135; Simonetti, Studi sull‘arianesimo, 102; T.E. Pollard, Johannine Christology 
and the Early Church, SNTSMS 13 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 122-30; 
Williams, Arius, 172. 

125 Or,as Williams expresses it, makes Arius’ ideas “the result of a very large number of theo- 
logical views converging towards a crisis at the end of the third century.’ See Williams, 
Arius, 171. 

126 _Beeley, Unity of Christ, 67. 

127. Ibid. 91. 

128 Eusebius, Marcel. 1.4.40—41 and 57. 
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because he is eternal with the Father. However, the Father and the Son do not 
exist in the same way eternally, because the Father exists without principle and 
in an unbegotten way, while the Son exists as eternally generated, for being the 
Only-Begotten one. 

The language of ‘pre-existence’ and ‘pre-subsistence’ is probably a hap- 
pax legomenon in Eusebius’s work. Yet, the Letter twists the Eusebian refined 
Trinitarian thought in a simplified and distorted way to fit to an Arian posi- 
tion. It compresses these terms into a sentence which does not belong to 
Eusebius: “For we do not consider the Son coexisting (cuvundpyxetv) with the 
Father, but rather the Father pre-existing (mpotndpyetv) to the Son.”!?9 And it 
ends with the sentence: “For one is the first and the best, and he guides the sec- 
ond both in order and honour, as if he becomes the source (aittov) for the exis- 
tence (civat) of the second and for its particular existence (towWade eiva).”13° 

Nevertheless, a careful reading of Eusebius’s authentic texts unveils that he 
does not state in a simplistic way that the Son does not coexist with the Father 
in the sense that he is not eternal but that he does not co-exists with the Father 
in an unbegotten way, and that he does not co-subsists with the Father in a 
modality without beginning (dvdépywe). It is the Father only that subsists as an 
unbegotten first principle (&4eyy) and without beginning, as in the Antiochene 
metaphysics. On the contrary, the Son is without coming into existence (there- 
fore eternal) but exists as begotten from the Father. Thus, Eusebius argues in 
Dem. 5.1.18 that, unlike a solar ray, which is material and subsists in the sub- 
stance of the light, the Son is immaterial and “exists and subsists in himself” 
(xa8’ Eavtov odaiwtat te xal bpeatyxev).!3! However, the Son “does not co-exist 
with the Father in an unbegotten way” (ovx dyevytws cuvuTdpyet TH TMaTpl). 
The Son is not a second Father, in the sense that he exists eternally like the 
Father. The Son exists eternally as the Only-begotten, in an eternal genera- 
tion from the Father.!8 Consequently, Eusebius does not make the Arian dis- 
tinction but a more refined one between two different modalities of eternal 
existence. He does not defend an Arian position but struggles with the meta- 
physical question of conceiving the two eternities together, which co-exist not 
as two unbegottens but in an eternal generation of the Son. 

Eusebius further states that the Son does not “co-subsist with the Father 
(cuvugeotyxev TH TatTel) as without principle (&vépyws) but all should confess 


129) -Urk. 3.1. 
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131 Eusebius, Dem. ev. 5.1.19 (GCS 233213). 
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one as unbegotten and the other as begotten, one as Father and the other as 
Son, with the Father pre-existing and pre-subsisting the Son (npotmdpyet Se 
xal Meotpectdvat matépa viod).”"33 For Eusebius, therefore, the Father's pre- 
existence is not a temporal category, in the sense that he exists temporally 
before the Son, but it is a metaphysical one. The two are co-eternal, but the 
Father ontologically ‘precedes’ the Son by generating him and, in this eter- 
nal generation and causation, every instant the Father ‘pre-exists’ and ‘pre- 
subsists’ the Son as his co-eternal source. 

The two letters, therefore, are a simplified distortion, a “caricature” of 
Eusebius’s theology, as Christopher Beeley puts it, and it cannot be included 
in an account of Eusebian theology. In conclusion, the Eusebian authentic the- 
ology did not include the idea that the Son did not exist before his generation, 
and it cannot be a precedent for Arian theology. Hence, Eusebius’s theological 
vision cannot be interpreted through the lens of Arianism but rather in light of 
the previously mentioned Antiochene trend. 

Still comparing Eusebius and Arianism, it is worth mentioning On 
Ecclesiastical Theology 1.9. In this passage, Eusebius distances himself from 
those who, like Arius, Asterius, and Eusebius of Nicomedia called the Son a 
‘creature’. He specifically criticizes a ‘man’ who supports this flawed stand- 
point, whom Vinzent identifies with Asterius, because Eusebius specifies in 
this passage the title of ‘only-begotten God’, which Asterius associates with the 
Son:!84 


[T]he man who, after these statements, defines the Son as something that 
came into being out of nothing, and as a creature that came forth from 
the non-existent, unwittingly grants only the name to him, but denies 
that he is truly the Son. For that which has come into existence out of 
what is not could not truly be the Son of God, because he would be noth- 
ing other than one of the creatures.!85 


As Vinzent and Spoerl conclude, “Eusebius distances himself not only from 
Marcellus, but also from Asterius.”!3° The same median position is also obvious 
in the following chapter in which Eusebius criticizes those who compare the 
Son with the creatures. Then he places his position in between Marcellus, who 


133 Eusebius, Dem. ev, 5.1.20 (GCS 23:213). 

134 Ibid. 171n4g. Vinzent makes reference to Asterius, frag. 9 (Vinzent, 86). 

135 Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 1.9.6 (FC 135:171). See also Eccl. theol. 1.11.5 (FC 135:176), in which 
Eusebius states that it is wrong to call ‘God’ any creature. 

136 In Spoerl and Vinzent, Eusebius of Caesarea, 169, n. 38. 
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loses the hypostasis of the Son from fear of introducing two gods, and Asterius 
who loses the genuine divinity of the Son with the Father while associating the 
Son with creatures: 


But these people, too, seem to have suffered the same illness as Marcellus. 
For one man, fearing to say that there were two gods, put forth a denial 
of the Son, setting aside his hypostasis. But others, having granted two 
hypostases, one ingenerate and the other created out of nothing, assert 
one God. But for those men the Son will no longer be the only-begotten or 
indeed Lord or God, since he will not share in the divinity of the Father, 
but will be placed on a level with the remaining creatures because he 
came to subsist out of nothing. But the Church does not teach this. It 
proclaims the Son of God to be God and Lord and teaches that he is truly 
Son and God.!87 


This passage is explosive, to a certain extent, because Eusebius separates him- 
self from those sometimes called the Eusebians. He actually separates himself 
from the Arians. It demonstrates that the concept of ‘Eusebianism’ does not 
have any theological foundation. Furthermore, it is not the only place in which 
Eusebius dissociates himself from Asterius and choses a median position 
between him and Marcellus. Vinzent and Spoerl mention two other instances, 
Against Marcellus 1.24 and Eccl theol. 1.7.1. While the latter passage criticizes 
Asterius for envisioning Christ as a mere virtuous man, the former regards 
a new topic, namely the nature of Christ’s mediatorial function. As Vinzent 
explains Eusebius’s perspective: 


Eusebius tries to communicate a middle position between Asterius and 
Marcellus, and introduces the idea that Christ is both God and man; 
hence he reflects neither Marcellus’s view (that Christ is mediator only as 
God) nor Asterius’s position (that Christ is mediator only as human).!88 


Consequently, Against Marcellus and On Ecclesiastical Theology cannot be 
perceived as two “writings in favour of Asterius”!°° but rather as Eusebius’s 
attempt to design a median theological vision between those of Marcellus and 


137 Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 1.10.4—5 (FC 135:172). 

138 = Ibid., 82, n. 26. 

139 DelCogliano, “Eusebius of Caesarea on Asterius of Cappadocia,’ 285. DelCogliano main- 
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the Arians. They equally represent his effort to solve the theological debate and 
advance a median solution. 

Another conclusion one can draw from these arguments is that Eusebius 
was neither an Asterian nor an Arian or an Eusebian. He was already one of his 
generation's most significant theological figures and voices. Second, Eusebius 
and Asterius were not part of a unitary theological alliance, the Eusebian one. 
These arguments prove one more time that what some Nicenes called the 
‘Eusebians’, or Eusebianism, did not exist as a unitary theological vision or alli- 
ance. It was a temporary political alliance in the 320s and 330s, and we should 
refrain from using it as an appropriate interpretive category. 

Nevertheless, beyond the remarkable intuition of finding a theological way 
between Marcellus and Asterius, the main weakness of the Eusebian metaphys- 
ics of two ovatat — in which the first one generates the second - is that it lacks a 
concept able to secure the authentic divinity of the second substance, namely, 
the Son. If the Father is God and a different entity or substance from the Son, 
how is it possible to maintain that the Son is also God instead of a creature? 
We have seen before that Eusebius calls the Son “another God” (étepov év adt@ 
Qedv; D.E. 5.4.4) and “a second God” (6 5¢ devtepoc; D.E. 5.4.9). How is it possible 
then to avoid ditheism? Eusebius’s solution mainly consisted of developing a 
strategy — which I would call a ‘theology of likeness’ — to secure a highly accu- 
rate similarity of the Son with the Father. In fact, Homoiousians will develop 
the same metaphysical-theological solution with slightly distinct expressions. 
Thus, Eusebius struggled to find an expression able to communicate, as much 
as possible, this high accuracy of likeness. To that aim, he proposed such 
phrases as “in every respect like (xat& nd&vta tpdmov &pwuotdcOat) the Father” 
and “like his Father in all respects” (t@ adtod matpi Kat Mavta &pwLolwevoc). 
By these expressions, Eusebius attempted to secure the divinity of the Son, the 
fact that the Son cannot be associated with any created being but only with the 
Father, and that this accurate similarity would necessarily imply his divinity. 

One of the most surprising uses of the theology of likeness is to interpret the 
Nicene 6poobvctov. After 325, Eusebius was a supporter of Nicaea. In the letter 
addressed to his diocese of Caesarea, Eusebius presents himself simultane- 
ously as a genuine defender of the Nicene council and its creed and strives to 
assure his community that the council did not contradict their inherited tra- 
dition. Nonetheless, a persistent feature of his thought was that it was always 
within the frame of the grammar of the Antiochene trajectory. For that reason, 
he actually interpreted the Nicene duoovctov in a peculiar and surprising man- 
ner, distinct from Athanasius and the Nicenes which will understand through 
a theology of identity. That means that, if the substance of the Son is the same 
or identical with that of the Father, then their common attributes, as sharing 
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the divine substance, are identical. On the contrary, in the Antiochene gram- 
mar, in which the substance of the Son is distinct from that of the Father, the 
commonality of the Father and the Son is one of likeness and cannot be one of 
identity. For that reason, the following passage is a remarkable example of an 
Antiochene struggling to internalize the Nicene consubstantiality within the 
Antiochene metaphysical framework. Here Eusebius interprets the ouoovctov 
through his theology of likeness: 


That he is consubstantial with the Father then simply implies, that the 
Son of God has no resemblance to created things, but is in every respect 
like (xatd& mevta Tedtov dpwotdcGbat) the Father only who begat him; 
and that he is of no other hypostasis or substance (bmoat&cEws xal odcias) 
but of the Father.4° 


Apparently, Eusebius cannot go beyond his Antiochene grammar. We will fur- 
ther see that Basil of Caesarea will also interpret the Nicene 6jo0vctov through a 
theology of likeness in his early career (his correspondence with Appolinarius 
and Contra Eunomium) but will make a giant step outside the Antiochene 
metaphysical framework after 365. 

Once more, the passage discloses that Eusebius identifies ovciw and 
dméotactc, and asserts the existence of two or three ovciat or brootécets. 
Ovcia denotes an individual substance. The Eusebian theology of likeness 
will be highly influential. A similar formula with Eusebius’s xat& mé&vta tedmov 
a&pwnorda8at will occur in the Macrostich creed of Antioch 345 (t@ matpl xata 
mo&vte. 5uotov ceive), which the Homoiousians also embraced around 360. In that 
case, one may sense his tremendous influence and also see Homoiousianism 
as a subsequent articulation issued from these earlier Eusebian thoughts.*! 
In fact, the root of any theology of likeness is the traditional conception of 
the Son as the Image of the invisible God (Col. 1:15). While the synodals of 
Antioch 268 already envisaged the Son as the Father’s divine Image, eternally 
co-existing with him, Eusebius initiates a theology of likeness which will play a 
central role in the later debates of the 350s and 360s as well as in the theologi- 
cal solutions Homoiousians and Homoians will later propose. 

We another prominent aspect of Eusebius’s Trinitarian language. As seen in 
the above passage, Eusebius mentions the ingenerated or unbegotten nature 


140 Eusebius, Ep. Caes. 13 (AW 3/1:45-46; NPNF 2/2:11). Compare with the expression T@ mato 
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(gvotc) of the Father. I submit that Eusebius generally employs gvats with the 
broad meaning of ‘nature’. In many instances Eusebius’s ptotc designates the 
divine nature of the Father or of the Son. Additionally, one may find a refer- 
ence to the nature of creation (xticpacw pvow; E.T. 1.9 [GSC 14:67]), and even 
to the common nature of humans (tij¢ xowi|s dvopwrwv picews; E.T. 1.20 [GSC 
14:88]; cf. 1.7 [GCs 14:65] in which Christ presented himself (w¢ mept xowobd tHv 
gtow avOpwmov téws e€&ytdcOw; D.E. 3.3 [GCS 23:113]). While being incarnate, 
Christ’s divine nature (9¢iav @tow; D.E. 3.6 [GCs 23:138]) sojourned on earth. 
Although the Son possesses a divine nature, Eusebius does not seem to use the 
Nicene language of a common divine nature. To him, the Son’s gvatc is divine 
and unknown to humans and the powers (E.T. 1.20 [GCS 14:85]), while the 
Father’s @vatc is different from the Son’s, inexpressible and infinitely vast to all 
(tis evexqpcdatov “at Tois Miotw dmElpoueyelous icews; D.E. 4.6 [GCS 23:158]). 

‘Divinity’ (9e6ty¢) is another term which Eusebius predicates for both the 
Father and the Son. He describes the Father as the one who possesses an akin 
divinity (6 thy 8edTTH oixeiav xextyEvoG; E.T. 1.11 [GCS 14:69—70]) with the Son, 
and communicates to the Son from his own divinity and life (t@ vi@ tij¢ Exutob 
Oedty tog TE Kat Cwrig petadovs; E.T. 1.11 [GCS 14:70]). The Father's divinity is 
unbegotten and incomprehensible (tij¢ &yevytov xat dyweytov GedtyTO«; ibid.), 
and he transfers divinity to the Son so that they share not the same divinity but 
one type of divinity: 


For the One gives, and the Other receives; so that strictly the First is to be 
reckoned God, alone being God by nature (Lovov pev xat pbcet dvta), and 
not receiving (divinity) from another. And the Other is to be thought of 
as secondary, and as holding a Divinity received (td Oedv civat AxBdvta) 
from the Father, as an image of God, the Divinity in both being conceived 
of as one in type (plas Ex’ auUqoiv xaTa TO MaPAaSELyLa TH PEdtHTOS), God 
in Himself being one without beginning and unbegotten, but He is seen 
through the Son as by a mirror and image.!*4 


To conclude, Eusebius understands the basic metaphysical notions of dpyn, 
ayewytos, ovata and brdotaats (understood as individual substance), to which 
he adds gdotg as the nature of a certain entity in the matrix of the Antiochene 
grammar. He also carries on the Antiochene tenets of faith in which the Son is 
the eternal Image of God and the Son always existing with God. His theological 
position cannot be associated with Arianism but rather with the Antiochene 


142 Eusebius, Dem. ev. 5.4 (GCS 23:226; Ferrar, 248). 
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trajectory. Eusebius accepts a certain subordination of the Son (second God 
with a proper odcia) in order to avoid Sabellianism. However, he further refines 
the Antiochene theological idiom of the ‘Image’ into a theology of likeness 
which fundamentally attempts to secure both monotheism and the divine 
condition of the Son. 

Additionally, Eusebius attempts to harmonize the Nicene oyoovctov with the 
Antiochene metaphysical commitments which understand odaia and bndctacts 
as individual substance. Nevertheless, a certain logical fallacy is noticeable 
in this effort, which becomes an ad-hoc theory. As some non-Nicene writers 
of the time already observed, if one understands odcia as an individual sub- 
stance, the term 6poovctog will logically imply either an identity of substance 
between the Father and the Son (in the sense that they are one entity, as 
Sabellius claimed), or a class of gods. Both conclusions are theologically unac- 
ceptable.43 Consequently, the Nicene doovctov cannot be logically assimilated 
within the Antiochene grammar which understands ovcia as individual sub- 
stance, and these two elements cannot coexist within the same coherent whole. 

From a metaphysical point of view, the Nicene duoovctov may function only 
within a grammar which understands obcia as common essence or stuff, as the 
Nicene authors envisioned it. Thus, the Nicene 6xoovctov cannot be integrated 
within the Antiochene grammar. For that reason, later on, Homoiousians will 
prefer to discard the 6yootctov but preserve the understanding of odcta as an 
individual substance. However, tritheism remains one of the main challenges 
of Eusebian and Antiochene theologies. 


5 Homoiousians: Refining the Grammar of Antioch 268 after 
Eusebius 


Like Eusebius, in similar ways, Homoiousians articulated a theological vision 
within the framework of the same grammar of Antioch 268 and further 
refined it. We will see that Homoiousians themselves claimed the inheritance 
of Antioch 268. Whereas their position has been sometimes misinterpreted 
through Nicene lens, in the sense of the Nicene grammar, I would argue that 
they should be equally read as belonging to the Antiochene legacy. 

At first sight, Homoiousian theology does not look very different from the 
Nicene one, as their central expressions — homoousios and homoiousios — have 


143 Williams, “Logic of Arianism,” 70. 
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a single iota as variance.\* Yet, this fact entailed, especially in modern times, 
simplistic interpretations and even conceited ironies.445 However, one must 
essentially understand that they conceived the notion of odcia in two distinct 
ways, and this semantic assumption of a basic concept implied two distinct 
theological grammars. We need a more detailed metaphysical analysis that will 
make the two theological visions and types of arguments clearer, more distin- 
guishable, and more reasonable. 

Thus, I will further argue that Homoiousians equally assumed the 
Antiochene metaphysical commitments in which the basic notions of odcia 
and brdéatacic denoted an individual substance or subsistence.!*° Two letters 
preserved in Epiphanius’s Panarion 73 represent the key extant Homoiousian 
documents. The authors of the two letters were most likely Basil of Ancyra 
and George of Laodicea, the leaders of this alliance. The texts disclose in an 
evident way that the two theologians understood the Father and the Son as 
two distinct hypostases and ovata, two distinct individual substances. The first 
document, the synodal epistle of the Council of Ancyra 358, begins the defense 
of the Homoiousian position with the following general natural-philosophical 


144 For the main literature on the topic, see Jaakko Gummerus, Die homéusianische Partei 
bis zum Tode des Konstantius: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des arianischen Streites in den 
Jahren 356-361 (Helsinki: A. Deichert, 1900); Jeffrey N Steenson, Basil of Ancyra and the 
Course of Nicene Orthodoxy (PhD diss; Oxford, 1983); Lohr, Die Entstehung; idem, “A Sense 
of Tradition;’ Timothy Barnes, “A Note on the Term Homoioousios,” ZAC 10 (2007): 276- 
85. Barnes shows that the term dpo1odctog occurs in the summer of 358 at the council of 
Sirmium (see Barnes, “A Note,” 283) and disappears in the synodal acts subsequent to 
360 (ibid., 285). Nevertheless, the term comes out later, in 378, when Macedonians held 
a council in Antioch/Caria, and apparently refuted the Nicene dyootatov, while propos- 
ing instead the term dpotovatog (see Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 7.2; Socrates only confirmed the 
event in Hist. Eccl. 5.4). 

145 In 1676, Henry Stubbe, one of Hobbes’s disciples, called the whole discussion a dispute 
“about trifles.” See James R. Jacob, Henry Stubbe, Radical Protestantism and the Early 
Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 123. Three years later, 
the Puritan poet Andrew Marvell regarded the council of Nicaea as a quarrel over “but 
one single letter of the alphabet ... an iota.” (Marvell, Mr. Smirke: or, the Divine in Mode. 
Together with a Short Historical Essay concerning General Councils, Creeds, and Imposition, 
in Matters of Religion (1676), 125. In the next century, Edward Gibbon observed that “the 
profane of every age have derided the furious contests which the difference of a single 
diphthong exited between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians.” See his The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London: 1827), 3:341. 

146 Simonetti also maintains that Homoiousians understood odcta as individual substance 
(see Studi sullarianesimo, 169). Likewise, Hubertus Drobner makes the following state- 
ment about Basil of Ancyra: “Er verstand unter otcia eine individuelle Substanz, so daf& 
er in der Gottheit drei bmoctécetg und drei odctat vertrat.” See Drobner, Lehrbuch der 
Patrologie, 243. 
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principle: “Every ‘father’ is thought to be the father of a substance like his own 
(dota obotag adtod).”4” Frank Williams translates this sentence by render- 
ing ovoia in the Nicene way as essence, or common substance.!*8 However, it 
does not make logical sense to state that a father or a mother gives birth to an 
essence like theirs, in other words, to a human-ness. To the contrary, it makes 
more sense to affirm that a father or a mother gives birth to an individual sub- 
stance like them, therefore to a child who is a human individual like them. From 
this biological observation about generation and substance, Basil proceeds to 
the argument regarding the generation of the Son as a distinct ovcia than the 
Father’s substance: “It is obvious, therefore, from the natural observations, 
that the ‘Father’ does not mean the Father of an activity, but of a substance 
like himself (dpotag odciag adtob), of a hypostasis with a proper activity (tis 
KaTa THY Tordvde evepyetav Unoatdoys).’!49 First, Basil seems to identify odcia 
and inéctacts in this sentence in an Antiochene fashion. Second, the sense 
of these two notions as individual substance is also made clearer through the 
opposition between them and activity (évépyeiw). Thus, Basil argues that the 
Son is a real individual substance or hypostasis and not a mere activity of 
the Father, as probably the modalists affirmed. 

The same metaphysical vision is further supported by the fact that Basil of 
Ancyra denounces the Nicene language of ‘identity’ of substance and defends 
the Homoiousian theology of the ‘likeness’ of substance as more logical. In fact, 
from a logical point of view, the metaphysics of obcia understood as individual 
substance is more congruent with a theology of ‘likeness’ (as we have also seen 
in Eusebius) rather than with a theology of ‘identity’. In Basil’s words: “Thus, 
while being generated alike in substance (6uotog xat’ odciav) with the Father 
who generated him, the Son will not bring his substance (ovciav) to the iden- 
tity (cig txdtOTH Tx) with the Father, but to likeness (Emi thy opotdtyTa).”15° 


147 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.4.2 (Holl and Dummer, 273). As DelCogliano shows, Homoiousians 
were influenced by Athanasius’s arguments regarding the theological importance of the 
term ‘Father’ (which is relative and implies a Son) and diminished the importance of the 
concept of ‘unbegotten’, although preserving this distinction as well as Athanasius and 
the Cappadocians (see “The Influence of Athanasius”). However, with Athanasius, the 
Homoiousians, and Basil of Caesarea, the ‘begotten’ character of the Son does not imply 
that he lacks divinity or eternity, but that he can be eternally begotten from the Father 
(see Basil, Eun. 2.17). 

148 See The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis: Books 11 and 111 (Sect 47-80, De fide), trans. 
Frank Williams (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 347: “Every ‘father’ is understood to be the father of 
an essence like his.” 

149 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.4.4 (GCS 37:273). For an analysis of the terms odcia and evéepyeta in 
Basil’s vision, see Steenson, Basil of Ancyra. 

150 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.9.7 (GCS 37:280). 
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The same anti-Nicene attitude is obvious in one of the anathemas added 
at the end of the synodal, which condemns those who call the Son consub- 
stantial (6uoovctos) or identical in substance (tadtoovatos) with the Father.5! 
Simonetti also noticed that the strict identification (“rigida identificazione’ ) 
between odcia and dmdctact¢ in Homoiousian theology does not allow them 
to accept the Nicene 6poovctoc.!5? Likewise, in order to avoid the inclusion of 
the Son among the creatures, Homoiousians describe the Son’s generation as a 
special type of generation, namely one alike according to the substance (dpoto¢ 
xat’ovatoy).153 

Furthermore, the same anathema makes a traditional Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between a substance and its activity, and concomitantly criticizes the 
Homoian position which claims that the Son was like the Father only in terms 
activity and not as a substance, too: wovyv Thy Kat’ EvepyEtav ouoldty Ta did0v¢ THIS 
Kat’ odatav.!54 

However, while the Homoiousian opposition to the Nicene alliance is obvious 
in the synodal letter of 358, modern scholars have also demonstrated that the 
document cannot be read in Epiphanius’s way, in the sense that Homoiousians 
understood the Son as a creature, even as the primordial one. It is worth men- 
tioning that both Athanasius and Hilary of Poitiers clearly understood in 359 
that Homoiousians conceived of the Son as fully divine.!%> Consequently, the 
difference between the two alliances actually consisted in the way they con- 
ceived of ovcia and the fact that Homoiousians did not envision the relation- 
ship of the Father and the Son as a relationship of identity or sameness of 
substance (consubstantiality) but of likeness. 

The second document comes out most likely one year after the Council 
of Ancyra of 358, as the text itself alleges, and it is apparently the work of 
both George of Laodicea and Basil of Ancyra in response to the Dated Creed 
of Sirmium 359, which denied any use of ovcia.!5® Another main specificity 
is that, if the previous document assumed that the Son was like the Father 
in substance (otcia), the present letter constantly avoids the notion of odcia 


151 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.11.10 (GCS 37:284). Apparently, towards the end of his life, around 
377, Basil of Caesarea characterized this council as ‘Arian’, for its condemnation of the 
duoovatov; see Ep. 263.3. 

152 Simonetti, Studi sull’arianesimo, 169. 

153 Ibid., 171-77. 

154 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.11.2 (GCS 37:282). 

155 Donald Fairbairn, “The Synod of Ancyra (358) and the Question of the Son's Creaturehood,” 
JTS 64 (2013): 11-36; cf. Hilary, Syn. 10-18 and Athanasius, Syn. 41. 

156 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.14.7. Mark DelCogliano argues that the two of them contributed to 
this document; see his “The Literary Corpus of George of Laodicea,” vc 65 (2011): 150-69. 
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and simply claims that the Son is like the Father in everything, in all respects 
(Sprotog xatc& me&vToL).157 

George equally argues in the letter that the Son is not a sheer word, as Paul 
of Samosata maintained, but a substance, as long as a word is someone’s activ- 
ity and does not possess its own substance. The author further emphasizes 
that the bishops who condemned Paul at the Council of Antioch in 268 called 
the Son a ‘substance’.58 George sets, therefore, a clear opposition between the 
ontological independence of the substance and the dependent condition of 
an activity. He pinpoints the distinction between substance and activity and 
states that the Son is a substance and not a mere “verbal activity” (evepyeta 
Aextiy): 6 dé vldc, Adyos dv, ody! Evepyeta AExtI} Eat TOD DEod, GAA’ vidg av 
ovata eotiv.59 George not only agrees with the same fathers of the Council of 
Antioch 268, who identified odcia and drdctacts, but particularly emphasizes 
that they equated the two notions: tadmy obv Thy dndotacw obotav ExdAecav of 
matepec.160 

To find out what is the reference of the two terms, one may also observe 
that, in the good Antiochene tradition, the Homoiousians employ the term 
bmoctacis to refer to the three divine persons. In fact, they assume the 
Origenian tradition of the three hypostases. In addition, as mentioned above, 
George suggests that he belongs to the eastern trajectory going back to Antioch 
268, and qualifies as the ‘eastern’ parlance the identity of odcta and dndatacts 
understood as denoting the individual substance.!® As a last observation, 
Homoiousians do not consider that the Father and the Son share a common 
substance (odcia), nature (pvats), or divinity (8¢6ty¢) but all are distinct and 
similar, alike, because the Son is “similar in all respects” (Suotog xatd& m&vtc) to 
the Father, as George constantly avows.!® 

Therefore, in the same vein of thought with the synodals of Antioch 268 
and Eusebius of Caeasarea, the Homoiousians developed a theological vision 
which preserved the orthodoxy of Antioch 268. It included special metaphys- 
ical assumptions grounded on a special understanding of such basic notions 


157  Epiphanius, Pan. 73.13.1; 15.2—6; 17.1; 18.6;8. Epiphanius himself knows the document as the 
“statement of faith in the Son’s likeness to the Father in all respects” (Pan. 73.22.5). 

158 See George’s assertion preserved in Epiphanius’s Pan. 73.12.6. 

159 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.12.6 (GCS 37:285). See also Simonetti’s similar interpretation of the 
text in his Studi sullarianesimo, 169. 

160 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.12.8 (GCS 37:285). 

161 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.16.1 (GCS 37:288). 

162 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.15.1;4—5; 73.18.8. George most likely still considers that the Father and 
the Son are distinct in nature (gvctc), since he asserts that they are also like in ptatc; see 
Epiphanius, Pan. 73.18.7 (GCS 37:291). 
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as dy, Kyevvytos, ovoia and brdctacts (understood as individual substance), 
and gvots (the nature of an individual entity). They also further refined the 
Antiochene tenets of faith by carrying on the Son’s subordinationism and the 
theology of ‘likeness’ as their solutions for securing the divine condition of 
the Son. 

Additionally, Homoiousians tried to avoid both the metaphysical and 
theological problems they identified in the other positions and solutions. 
Thus, while distancing themselves from the problematic theses associated 
with Arius (already at the time when they signed the formulas of Antioch 341 
and Sirmium 351), Homoiousians also realized, unlike Eusebius of Caesarea, 
that the Nicene duoovctov cannot coexist with the Antiochene metaphysical 
assumptions within the same consistent semantic whole. If odcia is an indi- 
vidual substance, then 6joovctos implies either a class of gods or, in a Sabellian 
fashion, that the Father is the same reality with the Son. Consequently, if the 
Father’s substance and that of the Son denote two distinct individual entities, 
then the relationship between them cannot be one of identity or class but only 
one of similarity or likeness (6oiwotg). For all the above reasons, they rejected 
the Nicene duoovctov and defended the expression Opotog xat’ odotav. 

Regarding the tenets of faith, the Homoiousians and the Nicenes shared a 
few key traditional principles such as monotheism, the Trinity, and the eternal 
and genuine divinity of the Son. However, their theological grammars differed 
in how their metaphysical assumptions forced them to have two distinct con- 
cepts of the divine. Thus, the Nicene assumption that odcia indicates the com- 
mon substance made them conceive of a simple divinity without ontological 
degrees. Hence, they denied the subordination of the Son, who is no less divine 
than the Father. On the contrary, assuming that ovaia denotes the individual 
substance, Homoiousians conceived of ontological degrees within the divine 
realm as well as the subordination of the Son in order to avoid ditheism. 

Nevertheless, if one takes into account that the ultimate topic of the fourth- 
century Christological debates concerned the eternal and genuine divinity of 
the Son, the Homoiousians and the Nicenes were actually on the same page. 
From that perspective, one may understand why Athanasius asserted that the 
difference between them was only a matter of words. Unfortunately, over cen- 
turies, the Athanasian adage has induced the simplistic idea that the differ- 
ence between Nicenes and Homoiousians was only that of an iota. But this 
simplistic interpretation fails to discern the whole metaphysical ambit of the 
debate. There were in fact two theological grammars and visions founded on 
two radically different metaphysical assumptions. Because of their dissimilar 
metaphysical assumptions, their theological solutions encompassed distinct 
metaphysical strengths and weaknesses. While Homoiousianism, and more 
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generally the theological grammar of the Antiochene trajectory, was able to 
make a clear ontological separation between the individual entities of the 
Father and the Son by calling them an individual odcia or hypostasis, the Nicene 
ouoovatoy did not possess the semantic capacity to sufficiently emphasize their 
ontological separation as two distinct individual entities. On the contrary, 
while the Nicene ouoovctov succeeded in its intention to express the divine 
commonality between the Father and the Son, the Homoiousian concept of 
‘likeness’ was not able to secure it. It was for that reason that Homoiousians 
proposed such supplementary conditions as Son’s particular kind of genera- 
tion or the stipulation that the ‘likeness’ should be either ‘in everything’, or 
‘accurate’, or ‘indistinguishable’ (&amapd&AAaxtos). 

It is worth mentioning that other theologians who assumed the Antiochene 
metaphysics, too, proposed additional theologies of ‘likeness’ and stipulations 
about the relationship of ‘likeness’ between the Father and the Son: while 
Eusebius of Caesarea advanced the expression ‘alike in everything’ (xata 
TAVTA &pwLolwpevoc) and Asterius used the formulas ‘undistinguishable image’ 
(dmapdMaxtog eixwv) and ‘accurate symphonia’ (dxptB} cvppwvic), the catch- 
phrase of the Homoiousian Council of Ancyra was ‘alike in substance’ (6pot0¢ 
xat’ odvatav). However, the same Homoiousians advanced a second formula at 
Sirmium in 358, namely, ‘similar in everything’ (potog xatd& mévta), and George 
of Laodicaea preferred to defend this latter expression. One may conclude, 
therefore, that Homoiousianism fundamentally did not advance a new theo- 
logical grammar but rather carried on the Antiochene grammar and further 
refined it by avoiding Eusebius of Caesarea’s philosophical contradictions. 
Unlike Eusebius, they realized that the metaphysics of ovcia understood as an 
individual substance, cannot logically coexist with the notion of ouvoovatos. At 
the same time, they did not agree with the other non-Nicenes that the Son is 
either unlike the Father in everything or like the Father only in will or activity. 
Inso doing, they placed themselves in between Arians, Nicenes, and Homoians. 
At the same time, their 6uotodctov was appreciated as the appropriate formula 
as late as the councils of Lampsacus 364 or 365 and Antioch 378.163 


6 Concluding Remarks 
The above investigation has unveiled the character and influential legacy of a 


theological trajectory developed in the second half of the third century in the 


163 Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 7.2 and Socrates, Hist. eccl. 5.4. 
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eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. This trajectory evolved as a composite 
theological grammar of specific metaphysical assumptions and tenets of faith. 
Thus, their metaphysical assumptions accept the specific meaning of such 
basic metaphysical notions as c&yévytos, dey, odota, bndotacts, and gvotg, in 
which odcia and bxdéctaci¢ denote an individual substance, subsistence, or, 
entity, and gvotc is the nature of an entity. These semantic assumptions imply 
several specific ways or rules of employing these notions, such as: 1) there is a 
first principle (#pyy) of everything; 2) this first principle is unique and ungen- 
erated (d&yévwyt0¢); 3) the notions of ovaia and dmdctacts are synonymous and 
denote an individual substance; 4) nothing can be duoovctog with the first prin- 
ciple because it would imply that they are the same individual substance. 

Simultaneously, the grammar included its particular traditional tenets of 
faith such as: 1) the Father is God creator of everything; 2) the Son is true God; 
3) the Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of distinct entities; 4) the 
Father is unbegotten and the Son is only-begotten; 5) the Son is eternal with 
the Father; 6) the Son is subordinated to the Father; 7) the Son is the Image of 
the Father; an idea developed in the fourth century into a theology of ‘likeness’ 
between the Son and the Father. 

This theological vision was widely accepted in the East and received official 
confirmation at the Council of Antioch 268. It is close to Origen’s theology and 
assumes the Origenian understanding of badotacts as an individual substance. 
However, not all scholars agree that Origen equally understood ovata as an 
individual substance, and his texts are sometimes ambiguous on the meaning 
of ovcia. For that reason, I considered it more cautious to call this perspective 
Antiochene because the synodals of Antioch 268 do understand ovdcta as an 
individual substance. 

Furthermore, their grammar is also assumed in the influential councils 
of Antioch in the 340s. At a time when Origen’s theology had many contest- 
ers, the theology of Antioch 268 was generally assumed as orthodox, and the 
Homoiousians claimed to be part of its legacy around 360. As mentioned 
before, some commentators mention the presence of a theological vision 
widely spread in the fourth century, a ‘popular’ or ‘moderate’ Origenism. 
These concepts cover many theological doctrines, sometimes not even pres- 
ent in Origen’s authentic writings. Consequently, the concepts are too vast to 
reflect a unique and coherent vision. For that reason, I prefer the category of 
‘Antiochene trajectory’, which is better defined and implies a more accurate 
description of a narrower phenomenon, primarily focused on Christological 
topics. The Antiochene trajectory does not cover the entire spectrum of non- 
Nicene theologies but possesses a more precise theological grammar with spe- 
cific metaphysical assumptions. 
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Three of the principal councils of the fourth century — Antioch 341 
(Dedication Creed), Antioch 345 (Ekthesis makrostichos), and Sirmium 351, clas- 
sically described as ‘Arian’ — actually preserved the same theological grammar 
of Antioch 268 and further refined it. If we notice that these councils expressly 
refuted the set of positions associated with Arianism — namely, that the Son 
was a unique creature, and there was a time or age before the generation of the 
Son, or that he did not exist before his generation — we discover that they were 
metaphysically and theologically consistent with the forgotten ‘orthodoxy’ of 
Antioch 268. 

Thus, one of the main conclusions of this chapter is that Eusebius of Caesarea, 
the Homoiousians, and the synodals of Antioch 341 and 345, and Sirmium 351 
adopted and further refined the theological grammar of 268. In so doing, they 
developed and refined the Antiochene trajectory. I will argue in the next chap- 
ter that the metaphysical assumptions of Antioch 268 will be even more influ- 
ential in the fourth century because the Arian alliance equally took them over 
but gave up some of the traditional Antiochene tenets of faith. 

Another important conclusion of this chapter regards the theology of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. While his authentic writings criticize those who envi- 
sion the Son as a creature (including Asterius) and articulate a refined high 
Christology in which the Son is co-eternal with the Father, the presumed letters 
to Alexander and Euphratius cannot come from Eusebius’s pen because they 
advance the low Christology of a Son who did not exist before his generation. 
Consequently, he cannot be considered a precursor of Arius. Furthermore, in his 
writings against Marcellus, Eusebius distances himself as well from those who 
call the Son a creature or non-existent before his generation from the Father. 
Eusebius cannot be regarded as a defender of Asterius but as a theologian who 
tried to find a middle path between Marcellus and the Arians. 

Furthermore, in what concerns what the scholars of the last decade have 
called the ‘Eusebian alliance’, I would argue that it lacks the theoretical coher- 
ence to be a theological trajectory. I will further show that, despite some com- 
mon metaphysical elements, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Asterius, and Arius have 
a low Christology which envisions the Son as not existent before his genera- 
tion, a Christology opposed to the Antiochene one defended by Eusebius of 
Caesarea or George of Laodicaea. Other theological doctrines separate the 
two trajectories, from their conceptions about the nature of the Son’s divine 
attributes and their theologies of likeness. Finally, Eusebius of Caesarea defi- 
nitely distanced himself theologically from the Eusebians as well as from 
Marcellus. These aspects prompt us to conclude that the ‘Eusebian alliance’ 
was not a theological trajectory. These significant doctrinal differences make 
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the existence of a “Eusebian theology impossible.”!® It was more of a political 
coalition that functioned for a limited period of time in the 320s and 330s. 
However, it cannot be envisaged as a third theoretical pole in the debates of 
the fourth century. 

On the contrary, I submit that the Antiochene trajectory may effectively 
play the role of a third theoretical pole. Whereas the debates of the fourth 
century have been usually interpreted through the lens of a polarization 
between the orthodox Nicenes and the heretical Arians, our findings suggest 
that the Antiochene theological trajectory factually constituted a third the- 
oretical pole. Hence, the views of such authors as Eusebius of Caesarea and 
the Homoiousians, as well as the councils between Antioch 341 and Sirmium 
351 are coherent with the theological grammar of the Council of Antioch 268. 
Their theological positions make more sense while interpreted through the 
lens of this theological grammar rather than perceiving them in light of Arius 
and his companions. 


164 See Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 113, 129, 134, 144, and Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 227, 
230, 239. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Arian Trajectory 


Arianism has been substantially re-evaluated in the last decades as contem- 
porary scholars have identified several distinct alliances, theological positions, 
and developments related to this fourth-century phenomenon. In this chapter 
and the following one, I argue that, besides the Antiochene trajectory (dis- 
cussed before and including Homoiousianism), the actual non-Nicene trajec- 
tories may be restricted to Arianism and Homoianism. 

One of the classical hypotheses regarding the origins of Arianism is due to 
Adolf von Harnack, who linked Arianism with Paul of Samosata and Lucian, 
whom he considered Paul’s disciple. Harnack advanced the idea mainly based 
on Arius’s letter addressed to Eusebius of Nicomedia, in which he calls Eusebius 
a Sylloukianistés (fellow-Lucianist). Harnack famously stated that the “Arian 
doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in the doctrine of Lucian of Samosata.”! 
Nonetheless, contemporary scholars have pointed out that, due to the scarcity 
of evidence, it is impossible to prove the connection between Arius and Lucian 
and to outline a shared theological vision of the “Lucianists.’? This position is 
generally accepted among the specialists in the field. 

As a contribution to the current re-evaluation of Arianism, the present 
study proposes a fundamentally new way of research by redirecting some of 
its theoretical roots back to the Council of Antioch 268, which condemned 
Paul of Samosata. However, instead of connecting Arius with Paul and the 
heretical side of the council as Harnack did, the present study compares Arian 
views with those of the Antiochene synodals who condemned Paul and were 
regarded as orthodox in all alliances and texts of the third and fourth centuries. 

It is worth adding that, after Harnack, scholars have reasonably hesitated 
to associate Arianism and Antioch 268 due to the problems regarding the 
authenticity of the Acts of the Process, a topic abundantly discussed in the 
twentieth century. Nonetheless, as mentioned before, the present investiga- 
tion does not make use of the Acts of the Process but only of the authentic tes- 
timonies associated with the Council of Antioch 268, in particular, the Letter 


1 Harnack, History of Dogma, 4:40. 

2 See, for instance, Winrich A. Léhr, “Arius Reconsidered,” ZAC g (2006): 524-60, esp. 531-333 
ZAC 10 (2006): 121-57; Franz Diinzl, A Brief History of the Doctrine of the Trinity in the Early 
Church (London: T&T Clark, 2007), 40; and Gwynn, Eusebians, 202-5. 
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of Six Bishops, composed shortly after the meeting, and George of Laodicea’s 
Epistula dogmatica. 

I will further examine and delineate the doctrines of the authors directly con- 
nected with Arius and his doctrines, this time, in light of the previous findings 
regarding Antioch 268. By doing so, we may obtain a more accurate understand- 
ing of Arianism and produce a list of Arian authors, which neither uncritically 
includes all contenders of Nicaea — from Homoiousians to Homoians, as some 
Nicenes deemed at the time — nor reduces Arianism exclusively to Arius. On the 
contrary, taking into account their metaphysical and theological assumptions, 
we may assert the existence of an Arian theological trajectory, nevertheless 
limited to Arius, Asterius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Aetius, Eunomius, and those 
who professed similar views.? Thus, I intend to argue, first, that Arian trajectory 
shares the same metaphysical assumptions with the Antiochene trend. There is 
an unvarying commitment of all Arian authors to the Antiochene metaphysics 
of a single unbegotten (&yéwytos) first principle (ey) and to an understand- 
ing of the notions of odcia and bmdctacts as individual substance or subsistence, 
which logically implies a persistent rejection of doovctoc. In terms of theology, 
the two trajectories also share the pre-Nicene subordinationism (however, dif- 
ferently conceived, as previously mentioned) and the strategy of supporting a 
subordinationist view to avoid ditheism. 

Secondly, I intend to argue that the Antiochene and Arian trajectories differ 
regarding some tenets of faith, notably the one whereby Arius denied the Son's 
eternal co-existence with the Father or asserted that he did not exist (or fully 
existed) before his generation. We will further see that this standpoint actu- 
ally represents a radical form of traditional subordinationism, which did not 
use to deny the eternity of the Son. Consequently, I would classify Arianism 
as a distinct theological trajectory from the Antiochene one, with distinct 
tenets of faith and, in conclusion, a distinct theological grammar and semantic 
consistency. 

Ido not envision Arianism, therefore, as a new expression of the theology of 
Antioch 268, as it is the case with Eusebius of Caesarea, the Homoiousians, and 
the eastern councils between Antioch 341 and Sirmium 351, all preserving the 
same metaphysical assumptions and the same tenets of faith of Antioch 268, 
in particular viewing the Son as eternally existing with the Father and stressing 
their likeness in substance. The two trajectories delimitated from each other at 


3 Ina letter addressed to his clergy around 319, Alexander of Alexandria uses four times the 
expression ‘Arians’ or ‘Arius’s followers’ (oi mept “Apetov); see Urk. 4a.1.—2 and Urk. 4b.u, in 
which Alexander equally mentions the Eusebians (oi mepi EdcéBiov) to denote Eusebius of 
Nicomedia’s companions. 
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the Councils of Antioch 341 and 345, in which the Antiochenes condemned the 
Arian statements, and carried up their debate in the late 350s. 

Additionally, I will argue that Heterousianism, usually associated with Aetius 
and Eunomius, should not be classified as a distinct alliance or trajectory. First, 
the term lacks sufficient conceptual precision. Its meaning does refer to a ‘dif- 
ferent or another substance’. The problem is that all alliances that conceived 
ovata as an individual substance understood the Son as a different or another 
substance than the Father. Hence, Antiochenes, Arians, Homoiousians, and 
other possible theologians who assumed this understanding of odcia were gen- 
uine Heterousians. 

Second, in this chapter, we will determine with more conceptual precision 
that Aetius and Eunomius had actually very sound metaphysical and theological 
ties with the early Arian authors — Arius, Asterius, and Eusebius of Nicomedia — 
and it makes more sense to call them also Arians (or Neo-Arians). 

In what regards Anomoianism, it also cannot be associated with a specific 
alliance. It is the position of those who defended the ‘unlikeness’,, sometimes 
connected with the same Aetius and Eunomius. The problem is that the authors 
of the time used the label to connote either the ‘unlikeness of substance’, or a 
more general ‘unlikeness from the Father’. While the unlikeness of substance 
was a widely accepted position and may be rigorously applied to both Arians 
and Homoians, the unlikeness from the Father, that means, in everything, was 
more restrictive a concept that one may find in only two Arian authors, Arius 
and Aetius. On the contrary, Eunomius sustained a likeness in action, and it is 
inaccurate to portray him as Anomoian as is commonly done. 


1 Arianism: Another Instantiation of the Grammar of 
Individual Ousia 


As seen above, the grammar of Antioch 268 understood the notions of ovata 
and bmdctacts as denoting an individual substance or subsistence. For that 
reason, the Antiochenes rejected the term duoovatog because it would have 
implied that the Father and the Son were the same individual entity, as modal- 
ist Sabellians claimed. On the other hand, while the Antiochene concepts of 
ovaia and brdatacis were able to underline the individual existence of the 
divine persons, this grammar lacked a notion able to secure divine commonal- 
ity. Thus, since ditheism was always its main challenge, a certain subordination 
of the Son was constantly part of the Antiochene trajectory as a strategy aimed 
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precisely at avoiding ditheism.* However, the Son was not seen as a creature 
initiating its existence at a particular instant but as being eternally generated 
from the Father before the ages. In that sense, the Letter of Six Bishops clearly 
states that the Son is truly (&Ay8d)¢) Logos and God, and he is the Sophia, the 
Logos, and the Power of God “existent before times as God not in foreknowl- 
edge but in substance and hypostasis.”® 

The Antiochene trajectory, with its later refinements, dominated eastern 
theology from 341 to 351; and Antioch 341, in particular, was a milestone in 
the evolution of Arian debate. The first formula of the council — plausibly a 
letter redacted by some of the bishops who supported Arius — testifies that 
the bishops examined Arius'’s “faith” and accepted “him.” However, in the sec- 
ond formula, most likely the concluding document of the council, the bish- 
ops definitely and deliberately distanced from the central Arian tenets, for 
instance, that the Son might have had a beginning of his existence. The creed 
also ends with a few anathemas against those who assert that the Son was a 
creature or that there was a time or age before his generation.® The councils 
of Philippopolis 343, Antioch 345 (in the Makrostich),’ and Sirmium 351 (in 
its first and third anathemas), will follow the classic Antiochene theological 
trajectory and refute the same Arian ideas.® 

The eastern ecclesiastical fabric was a complex reality, implying Nicenes 
too. In addition, non-Nicenes, either Arians or authors of Antiochene theo- 
logical descent defending a high-Christology, such as Basil of Ancyra, played 
essential roles in the eastern councils from Antioch 341 to Constantinople 360. 


4 De Riedmatten, Les actes du proces, 129. 

5, Letter of Six Bishops 2 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 42): Ted aiwvwv dvta od Mpoyvwael, AAA’ oboe 
xat bnootdcet Gedy. See also Letter of Six Bishops 9 (Schwartz, Eine fingierte, 49). 

6 Hanson has shown that the Dedication Creed “deliberately excludes the kind of Arianism 
professed by Arius and among his followers by Eusebius of Nicomedia;” see Hanson, The 
Search, 290. If Eusebius of Nicomedia signed this document, then he made a step forward 
since 325 when, at the general council of Nicaea, he apparently signed the creed but not the 
anathemas, which, in very similar terms, were rejecting the same positions (see the Letter of 
Recantation which Eusebius wrote with Theognis of Nicaea in 327 to the emperor to request 
their return from exile, letter preserved in Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1.14 and Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 
2.16). Antioch 341 seems to represent a specific progress in Eusebius’s public acknowledge- 
ment of the divinity of the Son. 

7 Christ is described as Gedv xat& pbow TéAEtov civan; see Athanasius, Syn. 26 (AW 2/7:252). 

8 See Athanasius, Syn. 27 (AW 2/7:254; Radde-Gallwitz, 183): “As for those who say that the Son 
is from nothing or from another subsistence (€& étépas bnootd&cews) and not from God (py Ex 
tob 9e00), and that there was a time or an age when he was not, the holy and catholic church 
acknowledges them as foreign.” 
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One may add such independent theologians as Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless, Arians shared with the Antiochenes the same metaphys- 
ical assumptions which conceived God as first principle (&pyy), unbegotten 
(&yevvytos), an ovata and brdotaats (understood as individual substance), and 
of a different nature (pvats) than that of the Son. They all understood that if 
the Father is an individual divine substance, which is the first principle and 
the unbegotten God, then the Son as a second individual divine substance 
challenges the idea of monotheism. Therefore, he cannot be first principle and 
unbegotten like the Father but must be ontologically subordinate. Additionally, 
he cannot be 6joodcto¢ with the Father because, if odciw connotes an individ- 
ual substance, then duoovctos implies the ontological identity between the 
Father and the Son in a modalist Sabellian way. Hence, the Arians and the 
Antiochenes assumed subordination to avoid ditheism. 

Nonetheless, it is necessary to make the following observation regarding 
a central characteristic of the concept of subordination: it implies ontologi- 
cal degrees in the sense that the Son can be more or less subordinate to the 
Father. Consequently, subordinationism is distinctly conceived in the various 
pre-Nicene instances in which it appears — in Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement, 
and Origen® — then in the Antiochene trend, in Eusebius of Caesarea, at the 
councils convened between 341 and 351, in the Homoiousian and the Homoian 
authors, and the Arians themselves. 

I will argue in this chapter that Arians, while sharing the Antiochene meta- 
physical assumptions, distanced themselves from the Antiochene trajectory 
when they pushed subordinationism to the extreme point in which the Son 
became a creature bereft of existence before its generation from the Father. 
Arius straightforwardly claimed that the Son did not exist (odx ty, “was not”) 
before his generation (“before he was begotten”) in almost all the surviving 
texts, the Letters to Eusebius of Nicomedia, the Confession of Faith, and Thalia.° 
Additionally, it is evident in Arius’s Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia (ca. 
318) that Alexander excommunicated him for not accepting the Son’s eternal 
co-existence with the Father." 


9 See, e.g., Giulea, Pre-Nicene Christology, 319 (for Irenaeus), 320 (for Clement), 324-25 (for 
Tertullian). 

10‘ To Eusebius of Nicomedia (Urk. 1.5); to Alexander (Urk. 6.4); Thalia, lines 20-21 (AW 2/ 
7:243). 

11 Arius, Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 2 (Urk. 1.2). See also Lohr, “Arius Reconsidered,” 
130-31. 
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Unlike Arius — as Arius himself testifies - Alexander employs, already before 
Nicaea, such expressions as “always a God, always a Son’ and “as soon the Father 
as soon the Son,” and states that “God does not precede the Son in conceptual- 
ization or by any moment,’ and, especially, that “the Son coexists in an unbe- 
gotten way with God (ouvurdpyet 6 vidg dyevvytws TH 8e6)).”!2 These expressions 
reveal Alexander’s reaction to the Arian denial of Son's eternity. The use of 
the ‘unbegotten’ in the last sentence appalls Arius, who replies that only the 
Father is unbegotten, and the Son is not unbegotten and did not exist before 
being begotten.'$ This Arian position most likely generates the fourth-century 
debates, as it infringes the traditional tenets of faith (which the Nicenes and 
Antiochenes uphold) regarding the Son's eternal and genuine divine existence. 

Arianism, therefore, should be regarded as a distinct and new theological 
trajectory. It shares the same metaphysical assumptions with the Antiochene 
trend, yet not its tenets of faith. The difference becomes officially evinced at 
the Council of Antioch 341 and involved a long and intense debate between 
the Arian and Antiochene trajectories afterwards. One may also point out that, 
what has been traditionally envisioned as Arian councils — from Antioch 341 to, 
at least, Constantinople 360 — can also be regarded as a debate between Arians 
and Antiochenes, two eastern alliances sharing common metaphysical lan- 
guage and assumptions. 


2 Arius 


21 Continuity with the Antiochene Metaphysical Assumptions 

Following the above remarks, we realize that one of the significant characteris- 
tics of Arius’s doctrine — which may help us shed new light on the origins and 
nature of his thought - concerns its relationship with the Antiochene theo- 
logical trajectory, therefore with one of the vital eastern theological grammars 
developed from the third century. This relationship implies two aspects: one 
of continuity and one of difference and distance. The element of continuity 
essentially consists in the metaphysical assumptions, therefore the way Arius 
uses the basic metaphysical notions of first principle (dpyy), unbegotten 


12 Arius, Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 2 (Urk. 1.2). 
13 Ibid. (Urk.1.5). 
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(&yevvytos), nature (dats), and understands odcia and bndataots as individual 
substance." Likewise, Arius shares the refutation of the notion of duoodctos. 
Another dimension of continuity may be also found in the theological posi- 
tion of subordinationism which Arius shares with the Antiochenes. However, 
Arius’s discontinuity with Antiochene trajectory may be encountered at the 
same theological level, particularly in his assumption that the Son’s subordina- 
tion is that vast that the Son did not exist before his generation from the Father. 
In terms of metaphysics, Arius describes the Father as the only unbegotten 
(c&yevvytoc) and without principle (évapyoc).!> In the Confession of Faith sent to 
Alexander, Arius and his companions portray the Father as “one God (éva 86v) 
and the only-unbegotten (j6vov &yevytov), only-eternal (udvov didstov), only- 
without-a-principle (uovov dévapyov).”6 Regarding the meaning of dndctactc, the 
same document clearly predicates the existence of three hypostases (tpi¢ eiow 
brootdcets).!” In Thalia, Arius equally mentions a Trinity of distinct hyposta- 
ses.!8 In the same document one may also find a note stating that the Son is for- 
eign to the Father's substance (ovcta).!° This use of the term odcia concurs with 
Athanasius’s testimony that Arius stated that “the substances (ai odctat) of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are distinct in nature (Mepepiopevon TH pdcet).”2° In 
conclusion, Arius understands obgia and troctaatc as the Antiochene trajectory. 
R.D. Williams also remarked that Arius conceives of the Son of God as pos- 
sessing an ovata understood as an individual entity and a drdctactg distinct 
from that of the Father. Williams also emphasized that Arius regarded this 
position as a ‘traditional’ Christian standpoint: “for Arius, traditional ortho- 
doxy makes it quite clear that there is a pre-existent heavenly Son, existing xa@ 
bndotactv; the Son is himself an obcia, a proper subject of predication.”! 


14 For the first notions, see already his Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia (Urk. 1), composed 
around 318, as well as Thalia, lines 3-4. For the Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, see 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 1.5 and Epiphanius, Pan. 6.6. For Thalia, see Athanasius, Syn. 15.3. 

15 Arius, Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia (Urk.1.4—5) and Thalia, lines 3-4 (AW 2/7:242). 

16 = Arius, Confession of Faith 2 (Urk. 6.2). For the text, see Athanasius, Syn. 16; Epiphanius, 
Pan. 69.7-8; Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate 4.12; 6.5. 

17. ‘See Urk. 6.4. 

18 Arius, Thalia, line 16 (AW 2/7:242). 

19 Ibid, line 18 (aw 2/7:242). 

20 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.6.4. For the Greek text, see Orationes i et ii contra 
Arianos, ed. K. Metzler, D.U. Hansen, and K. Sawvidis, Aw 1/2 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998), 115. 

21 Williams, “Logic of Arianism,’ 60. For other literature on Arius, see for instance W. Telfer, 
“When Did the Arian Controversy Begin?” Ts 47 (1946): 129-42; T.E. Pollard, “The Origins 
of Arianism,” J7T8 9 (1958):103—u1; Rudolf Lorenz, Arius judaizans? Untersuchungen zur dog- 
mengeschichtlichen Einordnung des Arius (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1980); 
Robert C. Gregg, ed., Arianism: Historical and Theological Reassessments. Papers from the 
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It is worth noting with Williams that the use of odcia as independent 
substance is directly related to Aristotelian logic. At the time, Epiphanius 
called Arius a “new Aristotle,’2? and the imperial edict of 333 — condemning 
Arius and ordering his books to be burned — called him and his supporters 
‘Porphyrians’, since they were “as much enemies of faith as Porphyry himself”? 
Williams also expounds that the meaning of this polemical title becomes clear 
given another polemical epithet equally applied to the same group of theolo- 
gians, namely, “slaves of Aristotelianism.”4 It is very plausible, therefore, that 
Arius and his friends were trained in Aristotelian logic, which they most likely 
acquired through Porphyry’s Isagoge.”° At that time, the Isagoge was the stan- 
dard commentary on the Categories and one of the main channels to convey 
both Aristotelian logic and the understanding of odcia as individual substance. 

Williams equally argues that, according to Arius, and in strict Aristotelian 
logic, the Son “is himself an ovcia or drdctactg, an individual with individuat- 
ing properties distinct from those of ‘the Father’ — the self-subsistent God.”?6 
Within the limits of Aristotelian philosophy, one may further state that the 
dpoovatos can have only two possible logical meanings depending on the sense 
of odcta:1) if obcie denotes an individual substance (as Aristotle’s primary sub- 
stance), then doovcto¢ implies the identity of substances or entities of predi- 
cation, which means that the Father and the Son are the same entity, i.e., pure 
Sabellianism;?’ or 2) if odcia denotes the secondary substance, therefore the 
common essence or genre of the individuals belonging to a certain class or 
genre, then the Father and the Son have the same essential characteristics as 


Ninth International Conference on Patristic Studies, PMs u (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 
2006); Simonetti, Studi sull‘arianesimo; Kopecek, History; Hanson, The Search; Charles 
Kannengiesser, Arius and Athanasius: Two Alexandrian Theologians (Aldershot: Variorum; 
Brookfield, VT: Gower, 1991); T. Bohm, Die Christologie des Arius: Dogmengeschichtliche 
Uberlegungen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Hellenisierungsfrage (Miinchen: Eos, 
1991); Christopher Stead, Doctrine and Philosophy in Early Christianity: Arius, Athanasius, 
Augustine (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2000); Williams, Arius; Lohr, “Arius Reconsidered;” 
Giulea, “Reassessing Arianism;” and others. 

22 Epiphanius, Pan. 69.71.1-2; see also Pan. 69.15.1 and 70.1. 

23 See Williams, “Logic of Arianism,” 59, referring to The Edict against Arius 1: Tlop@vpiavots 
(Urk. 33). 

24 Williams, “Logic of Arianism,’ 60. See also J. de Ghellinck, “Quelques appréciations de 
la dialectique et d’Aristote durant les conflits trinitaires du Ive siécle,’ RHE 34 (1930): 5- 
42, 10-22. 

25 Williams, Arius, 196. For the Aristotelian inspiration of Arius, see also H.A. Wolfson, 
“Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarianism,” DoP 12 (1958): 5-9. 

26 Williams, “Logic of Arianism,” 62. 

27 ~ Ibid., 67. 
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the entities of a class or genus. In the latter case, d4oovctog means ‘of the same 
genus’ (Ouoyevys or ouopvés) and implies the existence of a class of divine beings 
or gods.”8 In other words, when ovcia is understood in Aristotelian terms, the 
two meanings of doovcto¢ cannot be applied to the Father and the Son since 
they infer unacceptable theological theses. Hence, the concept must be dis- 
carded. This was indeed the main reason why not only Arius but the entire 
Antiochene tradition (excepting Eusebius of Caesarea) refused to accept the 
term ouoovctog and apply it to the relationship between the Father and the 
Son; 3) Arius also rejects a third meaning of the concept of dpoovctoc, specific 
to the Manichean system, in which two material substances separated from 
the same material compound are said to be consubstantial parts.29 However, 
this meaning was obviously rejected by all parties involved in the controversy. 

Another aspect which Arius shares with the Antiochene trajectory is sub- 
ordinationism. As already seen, he conceives of the persons of the Trinity as 
having different natures (gdcets) subordinated to each other, as well as they 
exist as a “trinity (tpté¢) in unequal glories, for their hypostases are not mixed 
with each other. In their glories, one is more glorious than another in infinite 
degree (én’ cmetpov).”2° It is obvious in this passage that Arius accepts degrees 
within the divine realm as far as he agrees that the Son is also divine. 


2.2 The Separation from the Antiochene Trajectory: The Son as Creature 
Not Existing before Its Generation 

Within the conceptual framework of the Antiochene metaphysical assump- 
tions of a unique first principle (apyy), which is unbegotten (&yévvytos), 
without principle (dvapyoc¢), and a distinct ovata from the Son, Arius further 
elaborates his arguments which will lead him to claim that the Son is not only 
a begotten ovata from the Father, who is his principle, but also that the Son did 
not exist before his generation. This is, in fact, a radical position which ignited 
the entire fourth-century controversy. One of the main questions regards its 
origin. 


2.241 Not a Christian Internal Theological Development 

While Harnack explained Arianism as originating with Paul of Samosata and 
the Lucianists, some modern commentators tend to explain it as a radicaliza- 
tion of previous Origenian subordinationism (Thomas Bhém), or a more gen- 
eral subordinationist position gradually intensified through Methodius and 


28 Ibid., 68-69. See also Williams, Arius, 168-70. Cf. Arius, Thalia 9; Eunomius, Apol. 26. 
29 ~=—- See Urk. 6.3; 6.5. 
30 ~—s Arius, Thalia, lines 16-17 (AW 2/7:242; Williams, 103). 
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Eusebius of Caesarea and finally accomplished in Arius (Prestige, Pollard, and 
Williams).3! However, in light of the above investigation on Eusebius corrob- 
orated with the studies of Luibhéid, Beeley, and other modern specialists on 
Eusebius, it is clear that Eusebius ascribed to the Son a genuine and eternal 
divinity and most likely the two letters do not represent his authentic thought. 
Consequently, Eusebius’s theology is not the origin of Arius’s idea that the Son 
did not exist before his generation. 

Where should we find its origin? First, we need to keep in mind that subor- 
dinationism was not Origen’s invention but almost a general pre-Nicene per- 
spective, encountered in Paul, Justin Martyr, the Gnostics, Irenaeus, Clement, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Methodius, and the synodals of Antioch 268. 
Second, pre-Nicene subordinationism coexisted with a high Christology in 
which the Son was envisioned as eternal and genuinely divine. Consequently, 
I submit that there is no reason to conceive of an evolution of a special pre- 
Nicene subordinationist trend gradually developed from, or through, Origen, 
Methodius, and Eusebius, and eventually finding it an extreme form in Arius, 
according to whom the Son did not exist before his generation. On the con- 
trary, whereas various subordinationist theories existed in pre-Nicene, or even 
early post-Nicenes, times, they coexisted with the admission of Christ’s genu- 
ine divinity. Hence, Arius’s idea was not the outcome of an internal evolution 
of Christian theology. 


2.2.2 Not Developed from a Philosophical System 

Regarding Arius’s discursive method, even if he is not involved in philosophi- 
cal debates, it is obvious in all his extant texts that he persistently uses meta- 
physical notions, rules of argumentation, and philosophical topics. Thus, he 
pays deep attention to how the Father is a unique first principle, that he and 
the Son are individual substances, or subsistences, to what kind of nature they 
own, what types of properties they have, and many other philosophical top- 
ics related to the created world, its first principle, and their mediation. This 
discursive style is not typical to a biblical commentary, an ethical sermon, or 
a mystical tractate. It stresses ideas and doctrines and uses the Bible only to 
support them. We should also remember Stead’s statement: “Arius placed more 
reliance on philosophical and dialectical techniques than either of his great 
critics.’9? 


31 Prestige has a memorable sentence about Eusebius’s subordinationism: “His subordina- 
tionism was derived from Origen, the father alike of Arian heresy and of Nicene ortho- 
doxy.” See Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 131. Cf. Williams, Arius, 158-78, esp. 171. 

32 Stead, “The Platonism of Arius,” 7s 15, no. 1 (1964): 16—31, at 16. 
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Nevertheless, Arius was a man of his eclectic age. He was not a member 
of a particular philosophical school as far as one may find in his writings ele- 
ments from various schools of thought: he borrows the concept of obcta from 
Aristotle, the notion of émtvotx from the Stoics, and the triad of principles 
from the Middle Platonists. Stead makes a remarkable parallel with Atticus, 
who also conceived of an absolute first principle which accumulates all the 
divine names, while the second principle is conceived merely connected to 
the world.*3 John Dillon also confirms that Atticus assumed the traditional 
Middle Platonic pattern of a triad of principles — God, Matter, and Ideas — and 
made the Ideas external to God, placing them in the world’s Soul, in order to 
“maintain the transcendent simplicity of his supreme God.”34+ However, as 
Stead points out, evidence does not allow us to make the positive assertion 
that Atticus was Arius’s source of inspiration.?° 

There are also various similarities with Philo’s thought. Comparable to 
Philo’s Logos, Arius’s Logos-Son indeed owns an ambiguous ontological con- 
dition between a divine and angelic status. Arius’s Son of God, however, is not 
the genuine Logos of God, and, under that respect, has a lower ontological con- 
dition than Philo’s Logos, which actually enjoys several genuine divine titles. 
Hence, it becomes implausible that he purposely imitated Philo. Additionally, 
Arius was part of the Alexandrian clergy, and emphasized his doctrinal con- 
tinuity with the Christian tradition, a fact noticeable under some aspects, as 
I mentioned before and other scholars have also pointed out.?¢ 

I submit, nevertheless, that it is in Arius’s proclivity toward a philosophical 
method of argumentation and a theological-metaphysical interest that one 
may find the roots of his position according to which the Son did not exist 
before his generation from the Father. 


22:3 Neither from the Early Jewish-Christianity 

Rudolf Lorenz has argued for the hypothesis that Arius’s Christology origi- 
nates from the early Jewish or Jewish-Christian background. The argument is 
essentially based on the description of Christ as a high angelic being, similar 
to the high angelic figures of the Bible and early Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
texts. Thus, Lorenz compares Arius’s Christology with the low Christology of 


33 ~~ Ibid., 31. 

34 See John Dillon, The Middle Platonists: 80 B.c to A.D. 220 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1977), 255: 

35 Stead, “The Platonism of Arius,” 31. 

36 = Williams, Arius, 15-16, 144, 171, 177. 
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Jewish-Christian sects sich as the Ebionites or Magharians, or of the Pseudo- 
Clementine documents.?” 

Lorenz observes, however, that traditional Judaism and Orthodox Rabbinism 
do not grant independent involvement in creation to the angels, as one may see 
in the case of Arius’s Christ.?8 On the contrary, the idea was present in Gnostic 
and heterodox rabbinic circles. Nevertheless, Arius was an educated man, with 
a good knowledge of the pre-Nicene heretical groups, some of which he even 
criticized. Additionaly, he wanted to be part of the ecclesiastic context of his 
time, and it is implausible that he borrowed some doctrines from one of the 
pre-Nicene heretical groups. 

A second observation is that the use of an angelomorphic language and 
an angelomorphic Christology is not a sufficient reason to assert influence. 
As Charles Gieschen notes, the fundamental intention of an angelomorphic 
language is to argue for the divinity of Christ. Yet, Arius employed this com- 
mon language of pre-Nicene times to support the opposite position, namely, 
Christ’s lack of genuine divinity.39 

Regarding the Pseudo-Clementines, they should be also eliminated from the 
list of Arius’s possible sources. On the one hand, they present some similar- 
ities with Cerinthus and the Ebionites in the use of Christ's angelomorphic 
titles, calling him, for instance, the True Prophet, and invoking his numerous 
descents in history beginning from Adams fall. On the other hand, the Pseudo- 
Clementines include several passages clearly stating Christ’s eternal existence 
with the Father. Rec. 1.52 is one of the most eloquent texts: “Know then that 
Christ, who was from the beginning, and always, was ever present with the 
pious, though secretly, through all their generations; especially with those who 
waited for Him, to whom He frequently appeared.’*° Another relevant passage 
is Rec. 2.48: “For if it is in the option of the Son to reveal the Father to whom 
he will, then the Son, who has been with the Father from the beginning and 
through all generations, revealed the Father to Moses and to the other proph- 
ets."4! Furthermore, unlike Arius, Hom. 16.12 portrays Christ using the biblical 
title of Wisdom, God’s own Sophia. The text contains the following state- 
ment: “One is He who said to His Wisdom, ‘Let us make a man. But his Wisdom 


37. Ibid., 140-80. 

38 Lorenz, Arius Judaizans, 177. 

39  Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology, 188: “Unlike many of Arius’ predecessors who used 
angel traditions to support Christ’s pre-existence and divinity, he used them to argue for 
the created and subordinate aspect of the Son (e.g., Prov 8.22—31).” 

40 ~—-Rec. 1.52 (ANF 8:91). 

41 Rec. 2.48 (ANF 8:110). 
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was that which he himself always rejoiced as with his own Spirit. It is united 
as soul to God, but it is extended by him, as Hand, fashioning the universe.”4? 

Inconclusion, the Christology of the Pseudo-Clementines is a high Christology 
and cannot be the source of Arius’s thesis. On the contrary, Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites developed a low Christology. Irenaeus first testifies about Cerinthus 
the following: 


Cerinthus, again, a man who was educated in the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, taught that the world was not made by the primary God, but 
by a certain Power far separated from him, and at a distance from that 
Principality who is supreme over the universe, and ignorant of him who 
is above all. ... Moreover, after his baptism, Christ descended upon him in 
the form of a dove from the Supreme Ruler, and that then he proclaimed 
the unknown Father.*8 


Regarding the Ebionites, Irenaeus shows that, despite envisioning God as the 
actual creator of the world instead of that Power separated from him, their 
Christology is identical to Cerinthus’s.44 However, it is in Epiphanius’s Panarion 
that one may find a further connection with Arianism in what regards Christ's 
created condition: 


For some of them even say that Adam is Christ — the man who was formed 
first and infused with God's breath. But others among them say that he 
is from above; created before all things (mpd mé&vtwv dé adtov xtTic8EvTa), 
a spirit, both higher than the angels and Lord of all; and that he is called 
Christ, the heir of the world there.*° 


The passage makes reference, as one may see, to Prov. 8:22 and employs the 
same verb from the Septuagint translation, namely, xti@w. Many pre-Nicene 
writers used this biblical verse which constituted one of the main hermeneu- 
tical divergencies of the fourth-century controversy. Thus, the Nicenes inter- 
preted it in a high Christological key, while the Arians in a low one. Hence, 
the low Christological reading of the verse has a pre-Nicene occurrence in the 


42  Hom.16.12 (ANF 8:315). 

43 Irenaeus, AH 1.26.1 (ANF 1:351-52). 

44 Ibid., 1.26.2. 

45 Epiphanius, Panarion 30.3.3—4 (GCS 25:336). For the English text, see The Panarion of 
Epiphanius of Salamis. Book 1 (Sects 1-46), trans. Frank Williams, NHMS 63 (Leiden: Brill, 
2009), 133. 
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Ebionite interpretation. Nevertheless, is it a sufficient reason to assert that they 
inspired Arius? 

First, the Ebionites do not assert that Christ was not before his generation 
from God. Second, I would restate that Arius was an educated clergyman who 
criticized the Nicenes for Manichaean errors and took pride in his theological 
tradition. It is, therefore, implausible for him to borrow doctrines from a group 
listed at that time among the heretics by Ireanaeus (AH 1.26.2), Origen (Hom. 
Luc. 17; Ep. Tit; Comm. Matt. 16.12; Cels. 5.61), and Eusebius of Caesarea (Hist. 
Eccl. 3.27.23). Consequently, I deem that it is only a coincidence that Arius 
and the Ebionites have a similar low Christology. 

In conclusion, subordinationist and angelomorphic languages do not neces- 
sarily imply a low Christology, but may coexist with a high Christology which 
posits an eternal Christ. Furthermore, one cannot argue for the evolution of a 
particular trend of a low Christology, expressed through subordinationist and 
angelomorphic languages, which eventually generated Arius’s radical position. 
Consequently, in spite of various similarities with Middle Platonists, Philo, 
Jewish-Christian angelomorphic languages, and pre-Nicene subordinationism, 
none of them can be rigorously considered the source of Arius’s theology, and 
in particular of his central thesis of a Son who did not exist before his genera- 
tion from the Father.*6 


2.2.4 But from His Arguments on the Unique Condition of the 
Unbegotten First Principle 

To find the origin or the motivation of the Arian thesis, therefore, we have to 
turn our attention to other aspects of his work. While the Son is clearly reduced 
to a high angelic figure with creative capacities (encountered in Philo and some 
early Jewish and Christian traditions), the nature of Arius’s arguments and the 
language by means of which he construes them are not biblical but metaphys- 
ical. Hence, in view of all the above, I deem that the main explanation of his 
conception should rather be found in his metaphysical alacrity, particularly in 
the aforementioned concern to secure the condition of the Father as the only 
unbegotten first principle. For that reason, he preferred the solution to degrade 
the Son’s ontological condition to that of a special creature. 

We have to take a look at Arius’s direct arguments. While Rowan Williams 
begins their reconstruction from the connection of the Logos with the world, 
I prefer to start from the unbegotten and without principle (dvapyo¢) condition 


46 We must distance ourselves, therefore, from Williams’s claim that Arius’s Thalia “is con- 
servative in the sense that there is almost nothing in it that could not be found in earlier 
writers.” See Williams, Arius, 171. 
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of the Father and his relationship with the Logos. I submit that Arius concen- 

trates his argument on their ontological conditions and attributes specific to 

those conditions. Arius’s first concern was that predicating genuine divine 

titles about the Son would turn him into a second first principle, which is a 

metaphysical impossibility, and theologically will lead to ditheism. Williams 

expresses Arius’s main argumentation in the following way: 

(i) | “The Logos of God is the ground and condition, the rational or intelli- 
gible structure, of the world; 

(ii) | But that structure has no existence independent of the world which it 
structures; 

(iii) | Therefore the Logos does not exist prior to the divine decision to make 
the world: en hote pote ouk en.’*” 

In my turn, I would organize Arius’s argument starting from the ontologi- 

cal conditions of the Father and the Son and the attributes specific to those 

conditions: 

(i) | The Father is the only first principle, the only unbegotten individual 
substance or hypostasis, without principle, eternal, and creator of 
the world. 

(ii) | The Son is also an individual substance or hypostasis. 

(iii) Ifthe Son had the attributes of the Father (unbegotten, without princi- 
ple, and eternal), he would become a second first principle, which is a 
metaphysical impossibility. 

(iv) | Therefore, the Logos cannot be unbegotten, without principle, and 
eternal. Hence, he did not exist prior to his generation.*® 

Consequently, Arius is fundamentally guided by a metaphysical logic, and he 

ratiocinates as a philosopher drawing the logical conclusions from his accepted 

premises. In so doing, he gradually generates, or derives, the attributes of the 

Son by developing his argument about the Father’s unique condition as unbe- 

gotten first principle. The Son cannot be a first principle like the Father, with- 

out principle (&vapyoc) because it would imply the metaphysical impossibility 
of two first principles. Moreover, the hypostasis or individual substance (obcta) 
of the Son cannot possess the Father’s real divine attributes, because it would 
make him a second eternal principle.*9 For that reason Arius concludes that 


47 Williams, Arius, 321. 

48 Arius, Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 5 (Urk. 1.5). 

49  AsArius and his companions argue, the Son is neither eternal, coeternal, or co-unbegotten 
(cuveryévyytos) with the Father, nor does he own his existence (ivat) concomitantly with 
the Father, because those who assume these relationships introduce “two unbegotten 
principles” (Sto &yewwytous a&pydc; Urk. 6.4). Lohr also agrees that the axiom forbidding 
the existence of two unbegottens or ingenerates is fundamental for Arius’s vision, and 
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the Son’s hypostasis does not possess genuine divine qualities but of a different 
kind. Hence, he is a divine being which is not eternal but has a beginning. 
One may observe that Arius does not call the Son a God in the Confession 
sent to Alexander (ca. 320) but proclaims him “God the only-begotten’” in the 
Letter addressed to Eusebius of Nicomedia (ca. 318) and “God the Word” in the 
Confession sent to Emperor Constantine around 333. Despite this aspect, we 
have to point out that the Son’s attributes are not genuinely divine, as Arius 
himself asserts in his Thalia: “He [the Son] does not own anything proper 
(iStov oddev éxet) of God’s qualities according to the hypostasis (xa9 bmdctacw), 
because he is neither equal (ico¢), nor consubstantial (6xoovcto¢) to him.’5° 
Previous scholars investigating the status of the divine attributes in Arius’s 
thought have characterized his approach, together with that of Asterius the 
Sophist, as ‘participative’. According to Arius and Asterius, the Son subsists 
as God or has divine attributes only “through his preeminent participation 
by grace in the divine attributes of the Father.» In contradistinction, Nicene 
authors Athanasius and Apollinarius expressly criticized the idea that Christ 
may be God only by grace or participation.>? Additionally, the language of par- 
ticipation by grace was highly problematic because some of the most pres- 
tigious pre-Nicene and Nicene theologians had described human sanctified 
being as a “god by grace.”>? As a last remark, one may observe that the Arian 


it occurs in his main authentic and extant writings composed before Nicaea, namely, 
the Confession sent to Alexander and the Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia. Lohr, “Arius 
Reconsidered,” 122-30. In fact, Arius thought that envisioning the Son as co-ingenerate 
with the Father represents the heresy of a certain Macarius (see Urk. 1.3). See also Léhr, 
“Arius Reconsidered,’ 130. 

50 Arius, Thalia, lines 3-4 (AW 2/7:242). 

51 See DelCogliano, “Eusebian Theologies of the Son,’ 460. The language of participation 
may also be found, for instance, in Origen, Cels. 5.39. 

52 See Apollinarius, Kat& uepog miotis 1 (by grace) and 25 (by participation); and Athanasius, 
C.A. 1.9 and 3.1.6; Syn. 51 (participation). Athanasius clearly tries to distance himself from 
the language of participation of the Son into the Father and ascribes participation only 
for human beings. In the rare cases when he speaks of a participation of the Son, he spec- 
ifies it as distinct from human participation: “external” for humans vs. the Son’s partic- 
ipation “in the Father’s substance” (C.A. 1.15), which he at other times calls a “complete 
participation,’ identical with the Son’s generation (C.A. 1.16). 

53  E.g., Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Aut. 2.24; 27; Irenaeus, A.H. 3.6.1; 4.20.5; Ps-Hippolytus of 
Rome, Ref. 10.34; Clement of Alexandria, Protr. 1.8.4; Str. 7.3.6; 7.56.6; 7.101.4; Origen, In Jo. 
20.29; Hom. Luc. 29.7; Didymus, In Zach. 94.23-95.5; In Gen. 230; 247; 2.48. It is also signif- 
icant that, unlike Athanasius — who rarely calls human beings “gods,” and when he calls 
them, he specifies that they are gods by grace, adoption, deification (e.g., C.A. 1.9.39; 3.19), 
or by participation in the Son (Ep. Serap. 2.4) — Apollinarius refuses to predicate this title 
about any human being. 
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doctrine of divine attributes matches logically with the low Christology of a 
Son who is divine only through participation. 

Consequently, it is most likely that Arius reached his conclusion regarding 
the inexistence of the Son before his generation in the context of the central 
metaphysical concern regarding the unique condition of the unbegotten first 
principle. In this way, to secure the Father's ontological singularity as the only- 
unbegotten, Arius inferred that the Son cannot be co-eternal with the Father. 
Hence, unlike Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians, Arius and his com- 
panions gave up the eternal existence of the second divine ovcia or drdctact<, 
that of the Son. In so doing, they manifested their preference for a logically 
coherent theological discourse within the categorial frames of the Antiochene 
metaphysics (in which ovcia and dndctactg denote an individual substance) 
on the expanse of abandoning the traditional theological tenets regarding the 
eternity and genuine divinity of the Son. 

Arius’s theology regarding the Father and the Son represents a substantial 
metaphysical articulation which cannot be regarded as a mere epistemic the- 
ory. Previous scholars have suggested that its main goal was to investigate the 
human possibility of knowing God, the Son's possibility of knowing the Father, 
or the Father's ontological nature which surpasses any epistemic approach.5+ 
Arius’s theology rather encompasses an important ontological facet regarding 
the ontic condition of a single unbegotten first principle and a Son who cannot 
be a first principle and eternal with the Father. This ontological facet triggered 
the entire controversy. 


2.2.5 Consequences of Arius’s Thesis: Diastema, Unlikeness, the Son 
Does Not Know the Father 

Arius’s inference that the Son did not exist before his generation from the 
Father received criticisms already in the years which preceded Nicaea 325. 
A specific argument regarded the ‘period’ (Stka0t 1a) before Son’s generation 
from the Father. Deeming that the Son is not eternal like the Father, Arius does 
not interpret the biblical expression ‘before ages and aeons’ in a Nicene way, in 
the sense that God begot the Son before time in an eternal generation, but in 
the sense that he was begotten before the first moment of creation. However, 
as the Son is a mere ‘perfect creature’ (xticua téAetov) and a ‘perfect offspring’ 
(yevvypa), he is still part of creation. As Alexander already noticed, Arius’s 
position encompasses severe metaphysical problems since the first moment of 


54 Lohr concludes his investigation by interpreting Arius’s doctrine in this epistemic note 
and finds it an “intellectual adventure” incumbent of “attractive intellectual boldness’; 
see Lohr, “Arius Reconsidered,” 157. 
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creation represents the very instant when time, with its ages and aeons, is cre- 
ated simultaneously with the entire universe.®> Hence, if time begins with cre- 
ation, it is logically impossible to speak of a time before creation, particularly 
about any moment ‘before ages and aeons’. Since there is no time, sequence of 
time, or temporality before creation, one cannot speak about any ‘moment’ or 
‘period’ before it. As Alexander puts it, there is no interval or period (Sidotyya) 
of time in God’s eternity, especially one preceding the Son’s generation.°® 

Another consequence of the new position made Arius to articulate a doc- 
trine of unlikeness between the Father and the Son. Their individual sub- 
stances are not only different in terms of nature, but their natures are of a 
different quality, as the former is unbegotten and the latter created. Thus, 
Athanasius preserves one of Arius’s statements according to which “the sub- 
stances (at ovatat) of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not only distinct in 
nature (UEeptocuEevat tH pdcet) but also foreign to each other, separated, alien, 
and without mutual participation (duetoyol ciow dMAyAwv).” The difference 
between their natures and qualities is so vast that they are “totally unlike from 
each other (dvoyotot téumav &MyAwv) in their substances (ovciatc) and glories, 
to infinity (ém’ c&metpov).”57 

One may conclude that Arius professed a theology of a radical ‘unlikeness’ 
between the Father and the Son, not only in substance but in any respect. To 
the extent he does not envision any likeness between the Father and the Son, 
the radical unlikeness professed in his writings actually makes him the first 
genuine Anomoian. We will see that only Aetius will later assume a similar 
radical position. 

Thus, Arius asserts about the Father that “He alone has none equal (icov) 
to him or like him (éyot0v), none of like glory (64680€ov).”"5> However, we must 
notice that likeness, just as subordination, implies ontological degrees, and the 
Son may be conceived more or less similar to the Father. Thus, a high degree of 
likeness of the Son may turn him into a second first principle. For that reason, 
some later Arians criticised the Homoiousian theology of likeness for being 
unable to ensure monotheism from the danger of a second eternal, divine 
ovata, a second first principle. 


55 Alexander of Alexandria, Letter to Alexander of Byzantium 22-23. 

56 — Ibid., 22 and 24 (Urk. 14.22; 14.24). In his Adversus Eunomium 2.13, Basil of Caesarea reartic- 
ulates the same argument — including as well the reference to the same illogical ‘inter- 
val’— in his case against Eunomius, who also assumed that the Son did not exist before his 
generation. 

57 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.6.4 (AW 1/2:115). 

58 Arius, Thalia, line 2 (AW 2/7:242). Trans. Williams, Arius, 101. 
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Another key consequence is epistemic, in the sense that, according to Arius, 
the Son cannot know the Father. In order to protect the Father's unique onto- 
logical status as the only first principle, Arius introduces ontological distance 
between the Father and the rest of creation, including the Son. Thus, the onto- 
logical distance between the unbegotten first principle, without principle 
(d&vapyxoc), and all the other entities, which are created and have a principle 
(apy), also implies the fact that they cannot know the first principle because 
the finite cannot grasp the infinite: “For that which has a principle (dpyjv Exov) 
evidently cannot circumscribe (gumeptwofjoat) or grasp (guteptSpdEac8ar) that 
which is without principle (dvapyov).”>9 In another passage of the Thalia, one 
may also find the expression: “it is impossible to search out the mysteries of the 
Father, who exists in himself.”®° Arius then concludes that the Father is ineffa- 
ble (&ppytos) and invisible (cdpatoc) to all, including the Son.®! The Father is 
likewise unutterable and unknown to all (including the Son), existing in him- 
self in his divinity which no creature may know and, consequently, remains 
inscrutable to everyone. 

To conclude, there is a deeper remarkable philosophical aspect in Arianism. 
Unlike the Antiochenes, Arius and his companions pushed the Antiochene 
metaphysical framework to its logical limits. The Arian intellectual effort 
unveils a deep internal incoherence of the Antiochene grammar between its 
metaphysical assumptions and its traditional tenets of faith, more precisely, 
between a unique first principle which is an individual ovcia« and the eternal 
co-existence of the Son with the Father. The Antiochene traditional solution 
of the theology of likeness leaves the whole articulation open to ditheism as 
long as the Son exists as a second divine hypostasis or individual substance 
and owns the Father's divine qualities by his nature. Facing this inconsistency, 
Arius has two logical solutions to solve the conundrum: either to envision a dif- 
ferent concept of ovata or to sacrifice the eternity of the Son. We do not know 
whether Arius was aware of the former possibility or whether he deemed a 
different concept of odcta as valid. Yet, he favored the latter solution. 

We must emphasise that Arius’s argument is logically valid only within the 
confines of the Antiochene grammar, which assumes that odcia denotes an 
individual substance. However, it is not valid within the Nicene grammar, in 
which ovdcia is understood as the common substance or immaterial stuff the 
divine persons simultaneously share or in which they participate. Within the 


59 Arius, Thalia, lines 40-41 (AW 2/7:243). 
60 Arius, Thalia, lines 35-36 (AW 2/7:243; Williams, 103). 
61 Arius, Thalia, line 1 and lines u—12 (AW 2/7:242). 
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Nicene framework, there is no second divine odcia challenging the uniqueness 
and simplicity of the first principle. 

Consequently, I submit that Arius’s most significant theoretical contribution 
was not to discover and demonstrate the Nicene trajectory’s weakness but the 
Antiochene grammar’s weakness. In so doing, he unveiled the limits and the 
inability of the Antiochene metaphysical assumptions to coexist and express 
the traditional faith tenets of monotheism and the genuine divinity of the Son. 
Differently put, Arius and his companions realized that the Antiochene meta- 
physics and tenets of faith were not semantically consistent. For that reason, 
he preferred to alter or sacrifice the traditional position regarding the eternity 
of the Son. 


3 Eusebius of Nicomedia 


Eusebius of Nicomedia was one of Arius’s leading defenders and the author of 
a doctrine shaped in a similar line of thought, as one can see in his extant letter 
to Paulinus of Tyre.®? Eusebius employs the same Antiochene basic metaphys- 
ical notions and, consequently, commits to the same Antiochene ontological 
assumptions. He explicitly proclaims the existence of a unique unbegotten, 
understands odgia as an individual substance, and employs gvcts as the nature 
or essence of an entity. Like Arius and Asterius, Eusebius envisions the Father 
and the Son as distinct both in individual substance (odcia) and nature (vets). 

However, there are some nuances which distinguish his thought and argu- 
ments. He definitely rejects the existence of two unbegottens, as we will 
further see.® This axiom implies the classification of entities into the unbegot- 
ten first-principle and all the other entities which are created or established. 
Furthermore, Eusebius excludes the possibility that something may exist 
(civon) ‘from’ or ‘of’ the unbegotten, either as a part out of a whole or as an ema- 
nation, because this engendered entity must be also unbegotten. Therefore, 
where are the other entities coming from? The only option is from nothing, 
and their ontological condition is that of created entities, as he shows in the 
following passage: 


If [the Son] had been ‘from him’ or ‘of him’ (é& adtod, tovtéctw an’ 
abtod), like a part of him, or an emanation of his substance (& dmoppotas 


62 See especially the Letter to Paulinus of Tyre, preserved in Theodoret of Cyrus, Hist. Eccl. 1.5. 
63 Eusebius of Nicomedia, Letter to Paulinus of Tyre, in Theodoret of Cyrus, Hist. Eccl. 1.5 
(Urk. 8.3). 
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Tis odalag xtto TOV), it could not be asserted that He was created or estab- 
lished (xtiotov odd€ GeuEAtwtdov), as you, my lord, truly know it. Because 
that which exists from the unbegotten (16 yap ex tod &yevvytov badpyov) 
is unbegotten from the beginning (€& dpyiis &yévwytov drdpyov) and can- 
not be called ‘created’ or ‘founded’ either by him or by another.®*+ 


In this passage Eusebius adopts a key metaphysical principle: if an entity comes 
into existence from the unbegotten principle, then that entity is also unbegot- 
ten. He continues his argument in the following way. The Bible never called 
the Son ‘unbegotten’ but ‘begotten’, ‘created’, and ‘established’. Hence, the Son 
who is begotten did not exist before his generation: “it is clear to anyone that 
what was created did not exist before its generation (16 meompévov odx Hv Tplv 
yeveodat).”65 These arguments definitely demonstrate his low Christology and 
similarity to Arius’s. 

The reasoning is most likely developed against the Nicene standpoint that 
the Son is ‘of the Father's substance’. For Eusebius, the Nicene expression would 
imply that the Son is also unbegotten, which is impossible. Consequently, 
if something is created and established, it is impossible to predicate that it 
comes ‘from’ (2&) or ‘of’ (&70), the unbegotten, as the Nicenes do. However, at 
the end of the letter, he asserts that “all things are from God” (mévta 5é ex tod 
§eob).66 Beyond the confusing fact of employing the same language, he most 
likely understood that the Son has a different type of existence than the Father, 
namely a created, begotten existence different from the unbegotten one. 

On the other hand, the passage shows us that Eusebius does not conceive of 
ovaia as essence but as a concrete substance from which a part may be taken 
away or emanate. A similar theological perspective comes out in the following 
lines in which he expounds on his understanding of the concepts of ‘nature’ 
and ‘likeness’: 


My Lord, we have never heard that there are either two unbegottens (oUt 
dbo cyévvyta), or only one divided into two, and we have never learned 
or believed that it has ever suffered something corporeal, but only [that 
there is] one unbegotten (€v ev TO c&yevvytov) and one who truly [exists] 
through him (év 6é to bx’ adbtob &An8dc), neither made out of his sub- 
stance (00x &x Tij¢ ovalag adtobd yeyovds), nor partaking at all in the nature 


64 = Urk. 8.5. 
65 Eusebius of Nicomedia, Letter to Arius (Urk. 2). 
66 Eusebius of Nicomedia, Letter to Paulinus of Tyre (Urk. 8.8). 
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of the unbegotten (tis pUcEWS Tis &yevvjtoV LN MEeTExov), nor being of his 
substance (7 dv €x Tij¢ ovatas adtob), but made entirely different in nature 
and in power (yeyovos dAocxEepads ETEPOV TH MCE Kal TH SuVauEt), to be a 
perfect likeness (teAktav duototynta) of the maker, both regarding his con- 
dition and power (d1a8ecews te xai Suvepews).67 


The text includes the clear anti-Nicene stance that the Son “was not made 
out of His substance” (ob &x tig odcias adtOD yeyovdc), and the reason is most 
likely because Eusebius does not subscribe to the Nicene concept of substance. 

The other aspect regards the notion of ‘nature’ (gvatc). Eusebius also asserts 
with Arius and Asterius the distinction of nature between the Father and the 
Son. According to Eusebius, if the Son is not unbegotten, his nature is created 
or established. Furthermore, Eusebius even denies any participation of the Son 
in the nature of the unbegotten (tij¢ pbcews tis eyevvjtov My MetExov). The 
fact that the Father and the Son are different in terms of nature and power 
most likely means that the Son possesses a created nature and a created power 
which are different from God’s divine Nature and Power. 

Nevertheless, in his created status, the Son owns a great similarity with the 
Father regarding his condition and power. It is remarkable that, like Arius and 
Asterius, Eusebius seems to perceive two aspects of the relationship between 
the Father and the Son: namely, one of similarity or likeness and one of dissim- 
ilarity. Yet, like Asterius, Eusebius does not examine systematically this dual 
aspect. 

Eusebius continues his critique of the Nicene idea that the Son is of the 
Father’s substance (otcia) by arguing that, if one believed that being begotten 
can imply the identity of nature (pvatc), that would be completely wrong and 
contrary to scriptures: 


However, if being called the ‘begotten’ (to yevvntdv) may give any ground 
for the argument according to which the fact of being begotten of the 
Father’s substance (€« tig ovatus tis matplxij¢) may imply his identity 
of nature (€x tovtov thy TadtToTHTA TiS PdcEwS), we have to know that 
the Scriptures have not predicated the ‘begotten’ only of him, but also 


67 In Theodoret of Cyrus, Hist. Eccl. 1.5 (Urk. 8.3). Lienhard mentions a passage in Marcellus 
witnessing that the “Eusebians held that there are in the Godhead two essences, hypos- 
tases, persons, powers, natures, objects, or Gods.” See Joseph T. Lienhard, “Ousia and 
Hypostasis: The Cappadocian Settlement and the Theology of ‘One Hypostasis’” in The 
Trinity: An Interdisciplinary Symposium on the Trinity, ed. S.T. Davis et al. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999; [repr. 2004]), 99-121, at 111. 
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of those who are entirely unlike him according to the nature (ent t@v 
AvoLoiwy avTG KATH TeVTA TH Pvaet).68 


This passage inserts a second ontological gap, this time among created entities, 
because the Son possesses however a nature which is entirely unlike all the 
others. 

Another passage recounts the paradoxical nature of the Son. Despite of 
being created, his nature is immutable and ineffable. For that reason, it is 
unlike those of creatures and more like God’s. Eusebius further provides an 
interpretation of the well-known Prov. 8:22-23 (LXx): “God created (Exticev) 
me the beginning of his ways for his works; before the ages (mp0 tod aid@voc) 
he established (é8eeAtwoev) me in the beginning; he fashioned (motfjoat) me 
before the earth.” Following these three biblical verbs, Eusebius describes 
the Son’s liminal substance and nature as created but similar to the Father's, 
for being immutable and ineffable: “we have learned that the Son is created, 
established, and begotten in what regards the substance (xtiotov eivat xal 
OevEeAtwtov xal yevvyntov tH ovcie) and in the immutable and ineffable nature 
(ti evadowtw xal dpentw pvoet), and in the likeness to the Maker (dpo1dtyT1 
TH] MpOS TOV TETOINXOTA).”69 

We may conclude that Eusebius, like Arius and Asterius, classifies the Son as 
one of the creatures, deprived of eternal existence, even though the Son has a 
privileged status among them: all things have been created through the Logos, 
which seems to be immutable and in the likeness of the Father. Additionally, 
Eusebius even asserts that its beginning is ineffable to humans and those 
beyond them.”° 

Eusebius’s theology, therefore, makes a clear distinction between the unbe- 
gotten God and creatures, including the Son. The latter entities are created, 
established, begotten, and did not exist before their generation. They belong to 
a completely different nature, the created one, which cannot partake in God’s 
uncreated nature. The Son belongs to a second ontological level, created but 
immutable and in the Father's perfect likeness. He is also a model for the prog- 
ress into likeness with God for all the other creatures, especially human beings, 
which belong to a third ontological register.1 Nonetheless, a crucial question 
must be raised: If the Son is different from the Father also in nature, is he 
divine? This is a conundrum for Eusebius, and in his letter to Paul, most likely 


68  Urk.8.6. 


69 ~=Urk. 8.4. 
70 ~=—U rk. 8.3. 


71 ~~ Urk. 8.8. 
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before Nicaea 325, he never calls the Son a God. Later on, he will accept it while 
signing the documents of the Council of Antioch 341, a meeting dominated by 
Eusebius of Caesarea and following more closely the legacy of Antioch 268.” 
Asa last note, one may perceive now the difference between the incompati- 
ble theological visions of the two Eusebii, and why Eusebius of Caesarea’s high 
Christology cannot be associated with Eusebius of Nicomedia’s low Christology. 
Unlike the Nicomidean, the Caesarean definitely rejected any classification of 
the Son with the creatures and defended his eternal existence with the Father. 


4 Asterius the Sophist 


Asterius the Sophist displayed the same Antiochene metaphysical matrix. 
Together with Eusebius of Nicomedia, he was one of Arius’s prominent sup- 
porters. He most likely presented his In Defence of Eusebius at the Council of 
Nicomedia in 328.73 For Asterius, the first metaphysical category is ‘unbegotte- 
ness’, defined as “that which has not been made and always is.’”* Together 
with ‘eternity’, they are applied exclusively to the first principle.”° Markus 
Vinzent has already argued that Asterius’s notion of ovata is synonymous with 
bndotacts and mpdowTov, all indicating “das reale, einzelne Seiende.””® It is evi- 
dent in Asterius’s fragments that he does not conceive of the word brdctactc as 
existence, like Athanasius, but as a subsisting individual, as in the Antiochene 
metaphysics.”’ Like in Arius’s case, Asterius’s language includes the expression 
‘three hypostases’.’® Furthermore, in his defence of Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Asterius speaks of two natures (gtcetc¢), one of the Father and one of the 
Son.’? Consequently, like Arius, Asterius assumes the same basic metaphysical 
notions with the same meaning as in the Antiochene grammar. 


72  Giulea, “Antioch 268 and Its Legacy,’ 200-2. The Council of Antioch 341 was theologi- 
cally led by Eusebius of Caesarea, now of Constantinople, and Acacius (see Hanson, The 
Search, 284). 

73. See Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 122. 

74  Asterius, frag. 2 (Vinzent, 82). 

75 Vinzent, Asterius von Kappadokien, 41-44. 

76 ~~ Ibid., 38. 

77 ~~ +E.g., Asterius, frag. 52-55 (Vinzent, 116-18), 61 (Vinzent, 120). 

78 — See Asterius, frag. 61.1 (Vinzent, 120): tpei¢ brootdceis civou. Cf. Athanasius, Syn. 23.6 (AW 
2/7: 249): elvan TH pev brootécet tpi. As seen before, in the Arian Confession Addressed to 
Alexander of Alexandria 4 (Urk. 6), Arius used the expression “there are three hypostases” 
(tpEic cicw Unoctaceic). 

79  Asterius, frag. 8 (Vinzent, 86). 
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Therefore, the difference from the Antiochene trajectory lies at the level 
of assumed tenets of faith. Like Arius, Asterius envisions the Son as a unique 
‘work’ or ‘creature’ (mo{nua) subordinate to the Father. As a creature, the Son 
cannot share the Father's unbegotteness and eternity. Consequently, as in 
Arius’s case, Asterius concludes that the Son did not exist before his gener- 
ation from the Father: “Before the generation of the Son, the Father had the 
pre-existing knowledge of generating,’®° 

Once more, we encounter the same separation from the Antiochene the- 
ology through a low Christology which excludes the Son's eternal and genu- 
inely divine existence. Moreover, this Christology is coherent with a doctrine 
in which the Son is divine, but not by nature, as his attributes are divine not 
through his nature but through grace.*! Following a similar logic with Arius, 
Asterius asserts that the Son is neither naturally (gdcet) within the Father nor 
the “Logos proper to his [i.e., the Father’s] substance (iSto¢ tij¢ ovatag adtod 
Adyos),” nor the Father’s true Wisdom.®? Similar to Arius, Asterius reckons 
that the Son can be called Power, Logos, and Sophia only “by conceptualiza- 
tion” (xot’ emivotav).83 He is also not a genuine God but only “by participation 
in grace” (uetoyf} xd&pttoc).84 The Son, therefore, does not genuinely possess 
divine qualities by nature but only by participating in the Father’s true divine 
attributes. 

Williams also points out that the Son, according to Asterius, is not the true 
and proper Power of the Father but a different one since the Father has a unique 
power (db0vapic) proper to his nature (idt« pdcet). The Son cannot be identified 
with this proper and true power of the Father because, in this case, he would 
be only a quality of the Father and not a distinct individual substance.®> 


80 _ Asterius, frag. 14 (Vinzent, 88). See also frag. 16 (ibid., go): “If God’s willing was successively 
dispersed throughout all the creatures, it is obvious that the Son, too, being a creature, 
was brought into existence and created through [His] will.” Asterius, therefore, does not 
maintain that “the Son was begotten from the Father in eternity,” as DelCogliano argues 
in “Eusebius of Caesarea on Asterius of Cappadocia,” 274-75. There is no extant Asterian 
text to assert this position (even after Nicaea), while the opposite statements are obvious. 

81 As DelCogliano shows, Asterius’s doctrine of the divine attributes is very similar to Arius’s, 
implying the same ‘participative’ approach (see his “Eusebian Theologies,” 463-465). This 
doctrine does not match properly with the high Christology of an eternally generated 
Son, as DelCogliano assumes. If the Son does not have genuine divine attributes through 
his nature, he is not genuinely divine, a God by nature. 

82 Asterius, frag. 70.2 (Vinzent, 130). 

83 Asterius, frag. 70.6—7 (Vinzent, 130). See also Frag. 72 (ibid., 132). 

84 _ Asterius, frag. 63 (Vinzent, 122). 

85 Williams, “Logic of Arianism.” For Asterius, see frag. 67.1-3 (Vinzent, 128). Notice the tech- 
nical use of gvctc as nature or essence in general. See also frag. 68. 
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Denying that the Son is the ‘proper Logos’ of the Father’s substance also 
represents an obvious reaction to Nicaea. It occurs a second time in a differ- 
ent passage in which Asterius argues — again within the framework of the 
Antiochene metaphysics — that the Nicene expression ‘proper to the Father's 
substance’ makes the Son a mere property of the Father and does not allow 
him to be a separate individual entity: 


Why do you imagine him [i.e., the Son] proper to and like the Father’s 
substance (iStov xal duotov tig Tob mated¢ ovcias) on the ground of his 
saying that, “I and the Father are one” (John 10:30) and “I am in the Father 
and the Father in me” (John 14:10), when he and the Father are one and 
he is in the Father in the way we are one in the Father? It is necessary, 
therefore, either that we are also proper to the Father's substance or that 
each is distinct as we are also distinct.8° 


Since we cannot be proper to the Father's substance, it follows that the Son 
is in the Father as human beings are in the Father, as distinct individuals or 
substances. The argument, however, follows the semantics of the Antiochene 
grammar, according to which ovata denotes an individual substance. According 
to this meaning, the expression ‘proper to the Father’s substance’ implies that 
the Son was mere a property of the Father. On the contrary, according to the 
Nicene grammar, in which ovdcia refers to the common nature, the expression 
implies that the Son participates in the Father’s divine nature. 

In this passage, similar to Arius, Asterius denies the ‘likeness’ between the 
substances of the Father and the Son. Nevertheless, these lines contradict 
the more celebrated text in which he asserts, in an Antiochene manner, that 
the Son is the “indistinguishable image of the Father’s substance, will, power, 
and glory” (obciag te xa BovaAris xal Suvaprews xal SdENs dmapdMaxtov cixdver).87 
Hence, as far as the substance is concerned, the Son is declared, in a contradic- 
tory way, to be both ‘unlike’ the Father and his ‘indistinguishable image’. 

We have to point out, however, that Asterius is not an Anomoian like Arius, 
as long as he accepts that the Father and the Son are ina strict harmony or sym- 
phony in words and actions (Adyots te xai Epyots dxptBr] cup@wviav).88 Arius, 
therefore, made a rare case under this perspective (we will see that only Aetius 
will develop a similar doctrine). An intriguing note by Philostorgius is worth 
mentioning at this point because he asserts that “the disciples of Lucian,” an 


86 __ Asterius, frag. 4117-24 (Vinzent, 104). See also Hanson, The Search, 582-83. 
87  Asterius, frag. 10.4—5 (Vinzent, 86). 
88  Asterius, frag. 39 (Vinzent, 102). 
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expression probably denoting some of his friends, disagreed with Arius on this 
aspect.8° Despite Asterius’s contradictions regarding the likeness between the 
Father and the Son, one may observe that, even in his minimalist position, he 
still assumes a certain likeness at the level of words and actions, a minimalist 
viewpoint similar to some of the later Homoian positions. 


5 Aetius: An Anomoian Arian 


The last part of this chapter has to include the theological views of Aetius 
and Eunomius for their significant connections with Arius’s ideas. Typically, 
they have been labelled as Anomoians, Heterousians, or neo-Arians, for being 
active later, in the 350s and 360s. Evaluating their doctrine as significantly dis- 
tinct from Arius’s, Lewis Ayres considered inappropriate to call them either 
‘neo-Arians’ (like Kopecek), due to their doctrinal differences from Arius’s 
views, or ‘Anomoians’ (like Diinzl), since they assume that there are certain 
ways in which Father and Son are alike.9° That motivated Ayres to favour the 
term ‘Heterousians, “because of its precision in indicating exactly where they 
saw the key difference between Father and Son,” namely, at the level of sub- 
stance.2! Nevertheless, as seen above, the same distinction between the indi- 
vidual substance of the Father and that of the Son is specific to all Antiochenes, 
including Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians.%” They are all perfect 
Heterousians. Consequently, confusion is inevitable, and, for that reason, I sug- 
gest that the category ‘Heterousian’ should actually be avoided. 

If one focuses instead on their grammars, one may find the same Antiochene 
metaphysics of the unique unbegotten first-principle and the understanding 
ovoia and Undataats as individual substances, while gbatc denotes the nature 
of an entity. However, Aetius and Eunomius cannot be classified within the 
Antiochene trajectory since they do not assume this trend’s traditional tenets 
of faith. On the contrary, they embrace similar low Christologies to Arius’s, 


89 _ Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. 2.3. 

go Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 145. Williams, too, was pointing out the following: “There 
were real theological divergences between this group [i.e., the ‘Lucianists’] and Arius, and 
the later ‘neo-Arians’ of the mid-century traced their theological ancestry back to the 
Lucianists rather than Arius.” See Williams, Arius, 31, 63. 

g1 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 145. See also Philostorgius’s report of the council of 
Constantinople of 360 in his Hist. Eccl. 4.12. 

92 See Giulea, “Antioch 268 and Its Legacy,” 211-14. 
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although differently articulated, including some differences from Arius’s 
theology. 

I would point out as well that Eunomius clearly defends the likeness in 
activity in Apol. 24, and specifies that human will represents an activity. 
Consequently, it is wrong to classify him as Anomoian. He is rather a sort 
of ‘Homoian’ Arian. Unlike Homoians, he remodels Arius’s doctrine on the 
Son as not existing before his generation. Aetius will also redesign this low 
Christology in a slightly modified way. On the contrary, there is no indication 
in Aetius’s Syntagmation of any doctrine of likeness; yet he clearly articulates 
a doctrine of radical incomparability, without analogy, with regard to the sub- 
stance of the Father. Hence, because he actually re-expresses Arius’s two main 
doctrines, one may describe Aetius as an Arian or neo-Arian who supported an 
Anomoian position, therefore, an Anomoian Arian. 

Aetius’s metaphysical and theological views can be found in his 
Syntagmation, a text plausibly made public in December 359, at the council 
of Constantinople.?? The old Antiochene metaphysics with its emphasis on 
one unbegotten first principle is obvious here. Aetius also envisions nature 
(gvats) as subsisting, or being instantiated, within an individual substance 
(odcta), when he asserts the following about the Son: “It is impossible for a 
begotten nature to exist in an unbegotten substance (yewytyy yao vow ev 
dyewyjtw obcia obx evdeyetat eivan).”% Aetius clearly presupposes a radical 
ontological distance between the Father and the Son not only in terms of indi- 
vidual substance but also of nature (gvctc), as Arius, Asterius, and Eusebius 
of Nicomedia: while the Father is the only true God (dAnStvog 82d¢, Synt. 37), 
unbegotten, and unchanged, the Son is begotten, suffers affection, and is an 
offspring (to yéwynuc): “If one substance belonging to the unbegotten nature 
(gbaews &yevvytov) remains beyond quality and quantity, and, in a word, all 
transformation, while another substance is liable of suffering affections,” then 
one may call the former “active substance ‘unbegotten’ and the changing one 
‘begotten’ As in an Aristotelian logic, he deals with a nature (here unbegot- 
ten) which may be instantiated in various individual entities, or substances. 


93 See Kopeéek, History, u5. 

94 += Aetius, Synt. 10, in “The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomean,” ed. and trans. L.R. 
Wickham JTs 19 (1968): 532-569, 540-544, 541. The idea that gvcts resides in an odota 
contradicts Wickham’s identification between gvatc, ovcia, and brdctaats (ib., 552), an 
interpretive hypothesis through the Nicene lens, which leads to a distorted translation 
and meaning of Aetius’s text. 

95 _ Aetius, Synt. 22 (Wickham, 543). Cf. Synt. 3. 
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Another important issue concerns the way in which Aetius interprets the 
biblical expression according to which the Son “was begotten before the ages.” 
Although Aetius does not make a straightforward assertion on this topic, he 
states in Synt. 9 that, before his generation, the Son existed in the Father only 
‘in germ’ (omepuatixdc), and he acquired all his real properties only after his 
generation. 

Additionally, one must corroborate Aetius’s view of the Son as offspring 
with his understanding of an ‘offspring’ as “indicating the coming into being” 
(tO yevwyna tapddov éott SnAwtixdv).°% Thus, we realize that his doctrine is 
not much different from the central Arian assertion that the Son did not exist 
before his generation. In this way, Aetius also distances himself, under this 
aspect, from the Antiochene legacy. 

Another passage reveals the radical distinction between the unbegotten 
Father and all the begotten entities in terms of substance and causation. Thus, 
the Father's hypostasis is active in all causes manifest in the world through the 
substance of his Son. The synonymy between the notions of tmdctaotg and 
ovaia also becomes clear: 


If the unbegotten hypostasis manifests itself as a cause (aitia) together 
with, and through, the substance of the begotten while being invariable 
(TO atapaMaxtov Eyouca) in rapport to every cause, then its substance is 
without analogy (&cbyxprtos) and does not manifest outside the unap- 
proachable (to &mpocttov), but exists in itself without analogy and unap- 
proachable (dcdbyxpitog xal dpdcttos), since it is also unbegotten.9” 


A remarkable aspect of this passage is that the Father’s substance is ‘with- 
out analogy’, or ‘incomparable’, to any other substance (including the Son’s) 
because their natures are radically different. From this premise of incompa- 
rability follows logically that likeness and identity cannot be applied to the 
relationship between their substances, and, for that reason, Aetius refutes both 
the duoovotov and the dpotovatov:98 


If God persists endlessly in an unbegotten nature, and the offspring is 
endlessly offspring, then the false doctrines of the homoousion and the 
homoiousion will be unveiled. The incomparability of substance (tT év 


96 ~— Aetius, Synt. 20 (Wickham, 542). 
97 ~~ Aetius, Synt. 29 (Wickham, 543). 
98  Aetius, Synt. 4 and (Wickham, 541). 
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ovoia davyxpitov) is set when each nature resides unceasingly in its own 
rank of nature.99 


This axiom of incomparability of substance and its refutation of any analogy 
further leads to an Anomoian position because it rejects any ontological anal- 
ogy or likeness that may be predicated about the substances of the Father and 
the Son. In Synt. 3-4, mentioned above, the axiom of the incomparability of 
the Father’s substance also makes Aetius refute the classical Antiochene doc- 
trine regarding the indistinguishability of substance between the Father and 
the Son, articulated even by Asterius and the councils of 340s and 350s, and 
later specific to Homoiousianism. Since the Father's nature is so incompara- 
bly different, his individual substance will be also incomparable to that of the 
Son, therefore the Homoiousian idea of an indistinguishable likeness does not 
make any sense. The individual substance of the Father is always unbegotten 
and genuinely eternal and divine, beyond generation and cause. In contrast, 
the substance of the Son is begotten, which, for Aetius, implies the changing 
attributes of an offspring: 


If he [ie., Father] did not grant existence to himself — not because of 
incapacity of nature (10 dcGeves tis pUcews) but because he transcends 
any cause — how could someone conceive that the hypostasized nature 
[of the Son] might be indistinguishable in substance (10 dnapdAAaxtov cig 
ovatav) from the one which made it a hypostasis, when this hypostasis [of 
the Father] does not allow any generation (yéveow)?100 


The rejection of the Homoiousian indistinguishability of substance also occurs 
in Synt. 22 in which Aetius elaborates a reductio ad absurdum argument to 
show that there is only one unbegotten substance, that of God the Father: 


If all substances were unbegotten like that of God Almighty, how would 
it then be possible to predicate one substance as impassible and another 
one as subject to passion? If one substance belonging to the unbegotten 
nature (@vcews &yevvytov) remains beyond quality and quantity, and, in 
a word, all transformation, while another substance is subject to passion 
and even possesses indistinguishability in substance (to dmapdMaxtov 
gig ovctav), we have either to assign these characteristics to chance, or, 


99 ~— Aetius, Synt. 4 (Wickham, 541). 
100 Aetius, Synt. 3 (Wickham, 541). 
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logically to call the active substance ‘unbegotten’ and the changing one 
‘begotten’!0! 


Although his text does not contain the notions of ‘unlike’ and ‘unlikeness, 
Aetius’s doctrine of the radical incomparability of substance and the refu- 
tation of any analogy is another philosophical modality to express the same 
Anomoian conception. Likewise, his doctrine about Son’s pre-existence only 
‘in germ’, before his generation, while the fullness of his existence was acquired 
after his generation, is also a different reformulation of Arius’s thesis regarding 
the Son’s non-existence before his generation from the Father. 


6 Eunomius: A ‘Homoian’ Arian 


I want to argue that, although Eunomius’s theological position differs from 
Arius and Aetius regarding the knowledge of the divine substance and the 
likeness between the Father and the Son, he first shares with them the same 
metaphysical idiom of the Antiochene legacy. Second, like Arius and his com- 
panion, Eunomius conceives the Son's subordination in a radical way, clearly 
asserting with Arius that the Son did not exist before his generation from the 
Father. As for the likeness, he distances himself from Arius’s and Aetius’s views 
of a radical dissimilarity (or Anomoianism) and assumes that the Father and 
the Son are alike in terms of activity. For this reason, his thought might be 
labelled as a ‘Homoian’ Arianism.!°? Significantly, the Homoian council of 
Constantinople held in 360 promoted Eunomius and banished Aetius. 
Eunomius, therefore, preserves the Antiochene metaphysics of obcta and 
bndatacts which he envisions as synonyms.!©3 He becomes well known in the 
debate when he delivers his first book, the Apology.!4 In one passage, the word 


101 Aetius, Synt. 22 (Wickham, 543). Cf. Synt. 3. 

102 Post factum, one may characterize Asterius and Eusebius of Nicomedia as well as 
‘Homoian’ Arians as they articulate their own theologies of ‘likeness’ between the Father 
and the Son. However, together with Eunomius, they are not genuine Homoians because 
they denied the Son’s existence before his generation from the Father, and they should 
be envisioned as Arians. Unlike them, Homoians did envision the Son as eternal in their 
councils and creeds. 

103 Bernard Sesboiié sustains the same idea. See B. Sesboiié, Saint Basile et la Trinité: Un acte 
théologique au Ive siécle (Paris, Desclée, 1998), 48: “dans le systeme eunomien, le terme 
[hypostasis| doit étre compris comme un synonyme de substance.” 

104 Kopeéek considers that Eunomius read his Apology at the council held in December (see 
History, 305). Unlike him, Wickham proposes January 360; see L.R. Wickham, “The Date 
of Eunomius’ Apology: A Reconsideration,” JTS 20 (1969): 231-40. 
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ovata refers to the Father and the Son as individual entities, not to their natures 
or essences: 


We do not consider that the substance (obcia) is different than that which 
is denoted through the designating word, but it is rather the same with 
the hypostasis signified by the name, when the notion properly refers 
to the substance (odcia). This substance was begotten, it was not before 
its own formation (od obcav mpd THs iSlag cvetdcews), being begotten 
before all things by the will of God the Father.! 


This passage makes clear that Eunomius, like Arius, Asterius, and Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, thought that the Son did not exist before he came into being,!°6 
Eunomius equates as well ovcia and dndotaats in his creed attached to the 
text of the Apology. There he argues, against the Nicene idea that the Son is from 
the Father’s substance and shares his attributes, that the Father’s bméctaot¢ or 
ovoia cannot be shared, therefore Father's attributes equally cannot be shared: 


Nothing from his [i-e., Father's] hypostasis (bmdatact¢) is shared with 
the begotten, since God is incorruptible, undivided, and indivisible, 
and the incorruptible one does not share his own substance (ovata). 
There is no other thing hypostasized like himself (odte xa@’ Exutov cAAov 
bmootyaduevos), since he is the only unbegotten and, as unbegotten sub- 
stance, it is impossible to be begotten. Likewise, he did not use his own 
substance to bring to existence, but only his will, since he did not beget 


anything according to his own substance, but rather, according to what 
he willed.107 


The individual understanding of obcia is also obvious in Apol. 17, a passage 
in which Eunomius avers that the Son shares with the generated things the 
names of ‘offspring’ (yévvyya) and ‘work’ or ‘creature’ (otnuc). In this way, he 
incorporates the Son in the class of offsprings and creatures. He argues that 
his contenders should not be scandalized by this assertion, because the Son is 
actually a very unique and special element of this class, a very special work or 
offspring due to its unmediated generation from the Father: 


105 Eunomius, Apol. 12, in Vaggione, Eunomius, 48. 
106 See also Eunomius, Apol. apol. 3.8. 
107 Eunomius, Apol. 28 (Vaggione, 74). 
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Since we seek a good proportion in everything, we are not concerned to 
hear the Son called ‘work’, as if his substance could be wholly associated 
with something because of the association of names! While the Son is the 
offspring and work of the unbegotten and uncreated, heaven and angels 
and any other work are the works of this ‘work’, made ‘through him’ at the 
Father’s command.!08 


Eunomius classifies the Son with the creatures and further identifies other dif- 
ferences between the Son and the rest of them, for example, their dissimilarity 
in the rank (&Etwpa) of generated or begotten substances.!°9 He adds another 
distinction concerning the source of their substances: while the Son is begot- 
ten from the Father, the other generated things arise out of nothing: “We do 
not see the substance (ovata) of the Only-begotten associated with the things 
begotten out of nothing, seeing that the nothing is not a substance.” 

Like the other Arians, Eunomius envisions the Son as a creature unable 
to share the Father’s nature (gvotc) but possessing a distinct one. In Apol. 25, 
Eunomius further states that even the Holy Spirit is third in nature (@vcotc) and 
lacks godhead (§¢6ty¢). Thus, the hierarchy of the Father, Son, and Spirit is 
equally expressed in terms of subordination: the Spirit is subordinated to the 
Son, who created him, and the Son to the Father, who was his creator! 

Given all these supposed ontological differences between Father and Son, 
it is evident that Eunomius’s system of thought does not allow a likeness of 
substance between them. For this reason, Homoiousian theology becomes the 
main target of his criticism in the Apology. In Apol. 24, Eunomius clearly states 
that there can be no likeness of substance between the Father and the Son, but 
only of activity. Emphasizing that the will is a type of activity, Eanomius aligns 
his position with the official Homoian standpoint in this way." Homoianism, 
however, does not deny the Son’s existence before his generation. 

In the Confession of Faith, composed in 365, Eunomius further elaborates on 
the topic of likeness. He shows that the Son does not imitate the Father in an 
ontological likeness in order to have a second Father and a second unbegotten 
but he is the image and seal of the Father's activity and power, of his deeds, 


108 Eunomius, Apol. 17 (Vaggione, 54). 

10g E.g., Apol. 20. 

110 Eunomius, Apol. 15 (Vaggione, 52). 

111 Eunomius, Apol. 27. Cf. Exp. fid. 4. 

112 Eunomius, Apol. 24 (Vaggione, 64): od mpd¢ THY obatav, mpdc dé THY Evepyelav {ATIC EoTi xall 
BobrAnotc} dnoowlew THY Suoldty Ta Tov vidv. 
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words, and councils."'3 The Son, therefore, is a created image which imitates 
the Father in terms of activity and teaching, not ontologically. One of these 
similarities includes predicating the word ‘God’ about the Son."4 

Eunomius applies the same doctrine of imitation of action in the way he 
conceives of the divine attributes. They do not belong ontologically to the Son, 
in the sense that his individual substance or hypostasis owns them naturally 
but only as activity. The Son is Wisdom, Truth, Power, Life, and Begotten Light 
not by participation in the Father's condition or glory but only asa reflection of 
his activity and teaching." As in Arius’s view, the Father alone owns all these 
attributes by nature, and no other entity (including the Son) may partake of 
them because the Father's divinity and glory are incommunicable."" 


7 Concluding Remarks 


The present chapter investigated Arianism, a second non-Nicene trajectory 
involved in the fourth-century debates. It sheds new light on the roots and 
doctrines of Arianism by taking them back to the vision of the Council of 
Antioch 268 synodals, who condemned Paul of Samosata. In terms of method, 
the present inquiry has not revived Harnack’s hypothesis, according to which 
the roots of Arianism can be found in Paul of Samosata and his disciple Lucian. 
On the contrary, I have proposed a new hypothesis which starts by comparing 
Arianism with the synodals who condemned Paul and were regarded as ortho- 
dox by everyone in the third and fourth centuries. 

In light of this, the chapter has revealed two different dimensions in the Arian 
trajectory: one preserving the metaphysical assumptions of the Antiochene 
trend, and one distancing from its tenets of faith, mainly for philosophical rea- 
sons. As argued in the present chapter, Arianism cannot be either extended, in 
the traditional way, to all non-Nicene authors and alliances, or, as some mod- 
ern scholars propose, be reduced to Arius alone. On the contrary, the Arian 
trajectory was defined by the central thesis according to which the Son was a 
creature and did not (fully) exist before his generation from the Father. Thus, 
it should be limited to those who assumed this low Christology. In addition to 


113 One may recall Asterius’s view on the unity between the Father and the Son in words 
and deeds. 

114 Eunomius, Exp. fid. 1. Cf. Exp. fid. 3, God the Only-begotten. 

115 Eunomius, Exp. fid. 3. 

116 Eunomius, Exp. fid. 2. 
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Arius, I think that we have to include in the Arian trajectory such authors as 
Asterius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Aetius, Eunomius, and their followers. 

Furthermore, their central thesis mentioned above is metaphysically coher- 
ent with other doctrines, namely that the Son is just a unique and extraordi- 
nary creature without possessing genuine divine attributes. Therefore, the Son 
is not the Father's proper Logos, Wisdom, or Power. Indeed, these doctrines 
are sometimes differently expressed from author to author, and there are also 
certain distinctive features specific to each system, particularly regarding the 
exceptionality of the Father. 

However, Arian authors do not have a unique theory regarding the likeness 
or unlikeness between the Father and the Son, varying from the Anomoianism 
defended by Arius and Aetius to the ‘Homoian’ Arianism of Asterius and 
Eunomius. Similarly, in epistemic terms, their views also include some distinc- 
tions in the ways the Son or a human being may know God. 

In terms of trajectories, our analysis has reached the conclusion that 
‘Heterousianism’, typically associated with Aetius and Eunomius, is a very 
imprecise notion, and we should refrain from using it. Its proper sense of ‘other 
substance’ is true not only about Aetius and Eunomius, but also about all Arians 
and Antiochenes, including Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians, and 
other authors, all who envisioned ovdcta as an individual substance, in which 
case the Son has a different, or other, substance than the Father. 

‘Anomoianism’ is another category which cannot indicate a theological tra- 
jectory. It is also an ambiguous notion used in the fourth century and modern 
times. Does it denote the unlikeness of substance between the Father and the 
Son or a more general unlikeness between the two due to the Father's unique, 
absolute, and unbegotten nature? If the notion of ‘Anomoianism’ connotes only 
the ‘unlikeness of substance’, it cannot be distinguished from Homoianism, 
which essentially denies the likeness of substance and claims the likeness in 
will, words, deeds, or other qualities or functions. Hence, there is no need for a 
second ambiguous category to denote the same thing with Homoianism. 

Secondly, Anomoianism may connote the total or absolute unlikeness 
between the Father and the Son. In that sense, only two authors of that time 
assumed such a radical position, namely, Arius and Aetius. For that reason, 
Anomoianism cannot be regarded as a particular theological trend but as a 
designation coherently associated only with these two authors, a sort of max- 
imalist Arianism. 

Eusebianism is a third category linked to the authors examined in this chap- 
ter and should be disregarded as a theological trajectory. Investigating non- 
Nicene trands from a theoretical perspective (theological and metaphysical) 
instead of a social or political one, as mentioned above, Eusebianism was never 
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a coherent theological trend but only a temporary political alliance at the time 
of the early councils of the debate. It included people of different theological 
and metaphysical positions discontented with the Nicene solution. As shown 
before, Eusebius of Caesarea, George of Laodicea, and Basil of Ancyra do not 
support low Christologies. They do not define the Son as a creature but as a 
genuine God, the true Logos, Power, or Wisdom of God, in complete oppo- 
sition to the Arians mentioned above. Therefore, from a theoretical point of 
view, we have two distinct and consistent trajectories — the Antiochene and 
the Arian — and we need to distinguish among them according to their distinct 
doctrines. 

Another significant conclusion on Arianism is that Arians developed their 
maximalist concept of subordination, which eventually separated them from 
the Antiochene trajectory, mainly on philosophical grounds. More specifi- 
cally, they have drawn the final conclusions of the Antiochene metaphysics 
of a unique unbegotten first principle and of otcia and txdotacts understood 
as individual substance. If the Son were also genuinely divine, he had to be a 
second divine ovata or bndatactg endowed with the genuine divine attributes 
of the Father: unbegotten, without principle, and eternal, which leads to the 
impossible situation of admitting a second first principle. 

While assuming the meaning of odcia as an individual substance, Arians 
noticed that it is metaphysically impossible not only to assert with the Nicenes 
that the Father and the Son are of the same substance (because this would 
lead to modalism, to their ontological identity) but also to call them, with 
the Homoiousians, ‘similar’ or ‘alike’ in substance because a second genu- 
inely divine substance would become a second first principle, which is a pure 
metaphysical impossibility. For that reason, Aetius and Eunomius criticized 
even their old allies, the Homoiousians. In strict philosophical terms, there- 
fore, the Antiochene metaphysics cannot coexist with the traditional tenets 
of faith, especially the high Christology of a genuinely divine and eternal 
Son. The Antiochene grammar is not able to express those theological views 
without generating the conundrum that the Son as the second divine ovcta or 
bmoctacic becomes a second God. 

Nevertheless, we have to observe that this argumentation is logically valid 
only within the grammar of the Antiochene trajectory, articulated on its spe- 
cific basic notions and premises, which differ from the Nicene ones. On the 
contrary, these inferences are not valid within the Nicene grammar, which 
encompasses the metaphysical assumption that obci« denotes a common 
nature, immaterial stuff, or way of divine existence. Suppose one envisions 
ovaia as common nature with the Nicenes. In that case, ooodct0g will no lon- 
ger be understood through an Aristotelian lens (and imply either modalism or 
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tritheism) but through the lens of a new grammar which implies the simul- 
taneous sharing of the divine substance and divine attributes. Consequently, 
there is no second substance challenging the simplicity of the first one and the 
traditional monotheism of Christianity. 

In fact, with their logical skills, the Arians drew the conclusions which 
unveiled the metaphysical weaknesses and incapacity of the Antiochene 
grammar to secure the genuine divinity of the Son. Doing so, they delivered 
the coup de grace to the Antiochene grammar. The Arians revealed the internal 
logical conundrum between the metaphysical assumptions and the tenets of 
faith of the Antiochene trajectory, from which there are only two logical solu- 
tions: either to deny the traditional tenet of faith regarding the Son’s genuine 
divinity or to give up the metaphysical understanding of ovata as an individual 
substance and assume a new meaning of ovcia and have new metaphysical 
commitments. The Arians did not adjust their metaphysics but preferred to 
abandon the high Christology of an eternal Son. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Independents and the Mediating Solution 
of Homoianism 


As mentioned before, the controversy implied various layers of theorization 
intertwined with social, political, and ecclesiastic interactions. In the follow- 
ing pages, I will argue that Homoianism was another significant trajectory 
in the debate, distinct from the Antiochene, Nicene, and Arian trends. To a 
certain extent, like Arianism, Homoianism was another stranded branch of 
the Antiochene trajectory. Unlike Arians, Homoians preserved the traditional 
Antiochene tenets of faith but downplayed the Antiochene metaphysical 
assumptions. Thus, Homoians gave up the use of any ovata and brdotaats lan- 
guage due to the tensions these notions ignited after Nicaea 325. It was most 
likely an imperially imposed solution and reconciliation which implied a 
metaphysical abstention from the use of odaia and bndctacts terminologies 
and anew theological grammar. In terms of theology, Homoians preserved the 
Antiochene subordination of the Son, his eternal existence, and the theology 
of likeness. Homoianism was based on the traditional idea that the Son was the 
Image of the Father and employed the vague expression ‘like the Father’. Unlike 
Arians, they did not conceive of the Son as nonexistent before his generation. 

We will see in the following pages that Homoianism emerged and started 
being coherently articulated at the end of the 350s, when Emperor Constantius 
organized a series of councils, beginning with the “Blasphemy” of Sirmium 
357 and ending with Constantinople 360. I would argue that, during the tense 
situation of these councils, Constantius and his court bishops tried to find a 
middle ground between Homoiousians (or, broadly, Antiochenes) and Arians, 
and they articulated this position as a mediating solution. Whereas the for- 
mer defended the Son’s eternity and likeness in substance, the latter argued 
for his beginning in time and unlikeness or likeness either in action or in the 
will. Homoianism emerged as a compromise solution asserting a vague and 
all-encompassing likeness between the Father and the Son. 

A remarkable aspect in the intellectual evolution of this trend was the 
fact that the metaphysical abstention from using any language of ovata and 
bmdoctacts was previously promoted by some authors who tried to remain inde- 
pendent and unengaged in the debates of the 340s and early 350s. Scholars 
have already observed that some of the mainstream theologians of the fourth 
century intentionally played a neutral role in the discussions of the time. These 
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independents are indeed noteworthy because of their method or guiding prin- 
ciple. They considered that the ecclesiastic unity of all Christians should be 
valued above any novel theoretical artifice, language, or alliance. Two of the 
most prominent were Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem. They refrained 
from using odcia and bndctactc, with Cyril rarely making use of brdctacts. As 
Robert Winn has pinpointed in his monograph: 


Like Eusebius of Emesa, Cyril of Jerusalem was moving parallel theolog- 
ically to the homoiousios party; and, as with Eusebius of Emesa, the par- 
tisans of the homoiousios understood him as a potential ally. But also like 
Eusebius of Emesa, Cyril was careful to maintain his independence. At 
the heart of this independent spirit lies the concern of both bishops over 
the theological debates of their day: there was much more at stake than 
simply the triumph of one theological faction over another.! 


The present chapter will equally argue that, despite being ecclesiastically close 
to the Homoiousians and theologically independent, their positions reflect a 
maximalist theology of likeness which rejects the basic notions of odcia and 
bndotacts. To put it into categories, their positions were actually versions of 
a maximalist Homoianism avant la lettre, which portrays the Son as a perfect 
likeness of the Father. It is worth mentioning that Homoiousians will assume a 
similar solution around 360 when they accepted the decision of the Homoian 
councils to prohibit the use of odcia and bndatacts languages. Unlike the inde- 
pendents, the Homoians of the councils of 357-360 mostly defended a mini- 
malist form in which the Son was like the Father only in will or activity. 


1 Eusebius of Emesa 


I would begin with the enigmatic figure of Eusebius of Emesa, who studied 
under Eusebius of Caesarea and wrote in the mid-340s and the 350s.” Although 
his homilies are not preserved in the original Greek but only in Latin, Syriac, 
and Armenian, one may identify a traditional theology of likeness.? On the 


1 Robert E. Winn, Eusebius of Emesa: Church and Theology in the Mid-fourth Century 
(Washington, D.C.: cua Press, 2011), 183. See also Rebecca Lyman’s similar assertions on Cyril 
in her “A Topography of Heresy: Mapping the Rhetorical Creation of Arianism,” in Barns and 
Williams, Arianism after Arius, 48-52. 

2 Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 2. 

For other studies on the theology of the Emesian, see André Wilmart, “Un discours théologique 
d’Eusébe d’Emése: Le Fils, image du Pére,” ROC 22 (1920): 72-94; Eloi Marie Buytaert, “On 
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contrary, there is no definite language of the identity of substance with 
the exception of a passage from one of his late homilies preserved only in 
Armenian. 

Regarding theology, Eusebius of Emesa sharply distinguishes between the 
unbegotten Father (deus nonnatus, nongenitus) and the only-begotten Son 
(deus unigenitus).* According to him, this language does not imply ditheism. 
On the contrary, if a vocabulary accepted two unbegottens (duo nonnati or 
duo unnigeniti), it would assume two gods.® I would indicate the occurrence 
of two central Antiochene features present in the Emesian’s vision. As other 
scholars have expressed, “Eusebius insists with equal rigor both on the divinity 
of the Son and his subordination.” While Lienhard qualifies this feature as 
‘Eusebian, we have seen that it was part of a more ancient pre-Nicene trend 
which the Antiochenes assumed in their turn. 

Unlike Arians, Eusebius of Emesa qualifies the Son as the ‘One Who Is’ (ewm 
qui est), ‘born before ages’ (ante saeculum natus est), the One who ‘was with 
God’ (erat apud Deum), ‘who is always’ (qui est semper), and ‘who has no when’ 
(qui non aliquando).’ Furthermore, the Emesian develops a theology of the 
Son as the Image of God similar to that of his teacher, entailing a theology of 
divine likeness. He also states that this likeness preserves ‘the exact reality’ and 
the ‘form’ of the model: 


For the Son is a true image (Imago enim est Filius vera), preserving the 
exact reality (veritatem) of his parent, preserving the form (figura) of the 


the Trinitarian Doctrine of Eusebius of Emesa,” Fs 14 (1954): 34-48; Ignace Berten, “Cyrille 
de Jérusalem, Eusébe d’Emése et la théologie semi-arienne,” RsPT 52 (1968): 38-75; Pieter 
Smulders, “Eusébe d’Emése comme source du De Trinitate d’Hilaire de Poitiers,” in Hilaire 
et son temps. Actes du colloque de Poitiers (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1968), 175-212; 
Simonetti, La crisi ariana, 192-98; Hanson, The Search, 387-98; Maurice F. Wiles, “The 
Theology of Eusebius of Emesa,” sP 19 (1989): 267-80; Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 186-97. 
For the critical edition, see Discours conserves en latin, ed. Eligius M. Buytaert, 2 vols.: 1. La col- 
lection de Troyes; 11. La collection de Sirmond (Louvain: Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 1953). 
For the Armenian corpus, see Die Reden des Bischofs Eusebius von Emesa, ed. Nerses Akinian, 
in Handes Amsorya 70 (1956): 291-300, 385-416; 71 (1957): 101-30, 257-67, 357-80, 513-24; and 
72 (1958): 1-22. For the authenticity of the first eight homilies, see Henning J. Lehmann, Per 
Piscatores: Studies in the Armenian Version of a Collection of Homilies by Eusebius of Emesa 
and Severian of Gabala, trans. Christine Crowley (Aarhus: Eget Forlag, 1975). 

4 E.g., Eusebius of Emesa, Serm. 3.9 (Buytaert 1:85). 

5 Ibid., 4.14 (Buytaert 1:113). 

6 Lieanhard, Contra Marcellum, 190. See also Hanson, The Search, 398 and Berten, “Cyrille de 
Jérusalem,” 29. 

7 See Eusebius of Emesa, De calice 30 (Buytaert 1:235). 
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Father. The Father lives; the Son lives. The Father rules (regnat); the Son 
is ruled (regnatur), but the Son rules (regnat) over everything that is after 
him, except for him who subjects (swbiecit) all things to himself. For the 
Son is subject (subjectus) to the one Father.® 


Eusebius, therefore, envisions the divine as a hierarchy of subordinations in 
which the Son is subordinated to the Father. Simonetti notes that this clearly 
illustrates the dominant theology of the time, especially of the Council of 
Antioch 345 and its Ekthesis makrostichos.® Like Eusebius the Caesarea, the 
Emesean articulates a theology of likeness which portrays the Son as ‘similar’ 
to the Father as a theological strategy to secure the genuine divinity of the Son: 


The only-begotten Son is the image (imago) of the Father. He is not 
deceptive (mentitur) because he is the truth; he does not falsify the image 
of the Father (non fallit Patris figuram), but the Father is God and the Son 
is God. In order that the Son should not falsely be (non falso esset) God 
from God, however, the Son is similar (similis) to the Father. If it were not 
like this, then where would the truth of the similitude (veritas simitlitudi- 
nis) be found?!© 


Nevertheless, we have to notice the surprising fact that, unlike the 
Makrostich — which mentions the notions of odcia and bmdéctactg and uses 
them in an Antiochene way — the Emesian does not employ them." This 
absence is eloquent, especially from a student of Eusebius of Caesarea and 
a friend of George of Laodicea. This absence could not be caused by a cer- 
tain lack of knowledge or simplicity of the author’s literary style as long as 
Eusebius of Emesa was well-versed in philosophy and one of the finest orators 
of the century, a model for many others.!? Some philosophical notions, such 
as natura (gvatc), frequently occur in his texts. He most likely distinguishes 


8 Eusebius of Emesa, De imagine 11 (Buytaert 1:134; Winn, 163). See also De Filio 13, in which 
Eusebius asserts that the Son is “great in submission to great, God to God, a Son obedient 
to his Father (Magnus magno subditur, Deus Deo, oboediens Filius Patri)” See De Filio 13 
(Buytaert 1:53; Winn, 163). 

9 Simonetti, La crisi ariana, 192. 

10 Idem, De imagine 7 (Buytaert 1:131-32; Winn, 160). See also De imagine 8 (Buytaert 
1:132): “the Son is similar (similis) to the Father. ... The Son is complete (plenus) ... perfect 
from perfect (perfectus a perfecto).’ 

11. See also Hanson, The Search, 389 and 397. 

12 Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 38. Jerome asserts that John Chrysostom was his follower (Vir. 
129.54) and Diodor of Tarsus could not imitate his eloquence (Vir. 119.52). 
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between the nature of the Father and that of the Son in an Antiochene fashion. 
On the one hand, the Emesian informs us that “the Father is complete in his 
own unbegotten nature (Plenus est enim Pater sua natura nonnata).”? On the 
other hand, “the Son is full (plenus) and perfect (perfectus) by his own nature 
(sua natura).”"* This language of Son’s plenitude echoes Eusebius of Caeasarea 
and distinguishes him from the Arian theologians. 

Furthermore, speaking about Christ, the Emesean avers the following: 


For even when he calls [some] his brothers, he does not violate his own 
nature (naturam suam) but the “onlybegotten” himself remains who he 
is. Although those brothers are called sons, he is [the Son]. For the name 
of sons does not apply to that nature of the only-begotten (Unigeniti 
naturam).!§ 


As a result, it is most likely that Eusebius envisions the natures of the Father 
and the Son as distinct and not common as in the Nicene grammar. However, 
he did not see the Nicenes as his enemies, and I assume that he avoided the 
terms ovata and tndatacts to avoid the dispute. Robert E. Winn has remark- 
ably noted the Emesian’s distress and dislike at the Christian division of his 
time, and Antioch was a perfect epitome of that situation.!® The city had two 
Christian communities, one associated with Emperor Constantius and one 
belonging to the exiled Nicene bishop Eustathius. Eusebius lived many times 
in Antioch, knew its situation very well, and “was present at the deposition 
of Eustathius in late 320s.”!” Moreover, he lived in Caesarea and Alexandria 
and declined the appointment as bishop of Alexandria.!8 Unlike almost all the 
other actors in this unstable ecclesiastical context, Eusebius did not attempt 
to impose new dogmatic formulas or theological theories but to conciliate and 
unite the various factions involved in the controversy. The following fragment 
is significant in this aspect: 


Let us cease arguing. Concerning the things about which we do not agree 
let brother understand brother. We are not wolves with sheep, but sheep 
whom Christ has united in his blood, in which we have been called. We 


13 Eusebius of Emesa, De imagine 8 (Buytaert 1:132; Winn, 160). 

14 Eusebius of Emesa, De quinque panibus 7 (Buytaert 1:201; Winn, 154). 
15 Eusebius of Emesa, De Filio 10 (Buytaert 1:51-52; Winn, 141). 

16 = See Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 56-57. 

17 Ibid., 2. 

18 Ibid. 
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have been purchased by the precious blood. Let us not spurn the grace of 
Jesus. The one who tears apart will be torn apart; the one who separates 
will be separated. The robe of Christ was not torn so that his church would 
not be torn apart. You have a common faith. Do not wish a good thing to 
be a matter of argument. [...] Why do you divide the one faith? Why do 
you contrive opposing arguments? There is one Lord, one shepherd, one 
priest, one body, one head, one church, one building. You should not say 
anything else, so you will not be estranged.!9 


Robert Winn has also pointed out that Eusebius was so frustrated and dis- 
graced by the debate that he compared it with a circus or a troupe of mime 
actors.”° It is very likely that this attitude prevented him from taking part in 
the controversy and using the debated terms in any possible way. This matter is 
crucial because it helps us classify the author. Previous scholars have qualified 
him either as a semi-Arian (Altaner and Quasten) or as articulating a position 
between Nicaea and Arius (Hanson), or as a representative of the dyohypo- 
static tradition (Lienhard). I would concur with Hanson and further detail this 
position. As Eusebius of Emesa does not use the terms odcia and drdctacts, 
he cannot be classified in the dyohypostatic tradition. Furthermore, although 
highly influenced and similar to Eusebius of Caesarea and the Antiochene 
trajectory, the Emesian is not an Antiochene. While refusing to assume the 
two basic notions of the Antiochene metaphysics, Eusebius still accepts 
the Antiochene traditional tenets of faith and develops his own theology of 
‘likeness’. 

It is imperative to make a few observations on his theology of likeness 
because this will help us better characterize his position. His theology of 
likeness — which defends the divinity of Christ and avoids the terminologies 
of odvota and bmdéotacts — is similar to the Homoian vision. Indeed, Eusebius 
is a Homoian avant la lettre. However, unlike the mainstream Homoians 
who defended a similarity of the Son to the Father only in terms of will or 
activity, Eusebius assumes a maximalist likeness in the vein of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who supported the expression ‘similar in everything’ (xat& mévta 
&pwmotwpevoc) and the Makrostich of Antioch 345 which phrased the same 
idea as “like the Father in everything” (t@ matpl xatd& md&vta dpotov). It is worth 
mentioning that the second formula at Sirmium in 358 used the same max- 
imalist expression, “alike in everything” (Syoiog xatad mé&vta), as well as the 


19 __ Eusebius of Emesa, De apostolis et fide 1.35-36 (Buytaert 1:318—19; Winn, 57). 
20 See Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 58, referring to Eusebius’s Adversus Sabellium 30. 
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Homoiousians, who used it at the time they had to refrain their language to 
a Homoian framework. Eusebius of Emesa, therefore, who speaks of an exact, 
genuine, or perfect likeness, may be classified as a maximalist Homoian, as one 
may see in the following fragment: 


The Son is the image of the Father, the form of his Parent. The image is 
not depicted, the form is not shaped (figura non figurata), but it is an 
exact reality preserving likeness to the Father (veritas vera, salvans simil- 
itudinem Patris). Thus there are not many sons because one is sufficient. 
Therefore one is similar to one; you can not say that the Son is not sim- 
ilar to the Father. For if the Son were not similar, there would be many 
images just as among us there are many images of one king. Thus because 
they do not preserve the original effigy of the one king not even in many 
images, so also, as I said, there would be many images of him if he were 
not preserving the one true and perfect likeness (unam veram et perfec- 
tam similitudinem).?! 


Additionally, Eusebius’s theology incorporates a doctrine related to this vision 
of a perfect similarity between the Father and the Son. It is a doctrine of dis- 
similarity between God and all created things, rejecting any analogy between 
creation and God. Winn has deemed this viewpoint a central Eusebian doc- 
trine intended to distinguish God from creation and undermine any natural 
analogies concerning God.”? In one of his later homilies, Eusebius states: “For 
God is superior to all analogies. There is nothing like or similar to him; nothing 
analogous and nothing equal.’23 

I would argue that the Eusebian doctrines of dissimilarity between God and 
creation and of the perfect similarity between the Father and Son represent 
his solution to secure the divinity of the Son. Hence, I would not read with 
Smulders and Winn all Eusebian references to the Son's divine nature (natura 
/ punphit / pvatcs) as a disguised Nicene theology of the homoousion.2* As 
seen before, Eusebius tends to distinguish the Father's divine nature from the 
divine nature of the Son, in line with Eusebius of Caesarea, the Antiochenes, 
and Arians.25 When Eusebius asserts that the Son “is from the virgin according 


21 Eusebius of Emesa, De imagine 5 (Buytaert 1:130; Winn, 146). 

22 Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 161 and 126-33. 

23 Eusebius of Emesa, De fide, habita Hierosolymis 8 (Akinian 71: 105; Winn, 161). 

24  Smulders, “Eusébe d’Emése,” 195-96. See also Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 153-64. 

25 Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 154: “nature was another means that Eusebius used to establish 
a link between the Father and the Son - the divine nature of the Father is also the divine 
nature of the Son — and thus the divinity of the Son.” 
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to dispensation but from God according to nature (ex Deo autem propter natu- 
ram)”?6 and that the “nature of the Son (natura Filii) is not from Mary, but from 
him who bore him impassibly,’?” I would read these expressions in light of the 
Antiochene understanding of the nature of the Son as also divine, like the 
Father’s, but different. Thus, I would not interpret these expressions — which 
also assert that the Son is from the Father — as equal to the Nicene ‘from the 
Father's substance’.78 

Likewise, I would not read the expression “The one who is from the essen- 
tially existing one (£’& jEwywuht whmh)”’ through the same Nicene formula.?9 
On the contrary, in this passage, Eusebius first describes the Father as unbe- 
gotten and the Son as begotten or an offspring and then continues by por- 
traying the Son as the One-Who-Is of Exodus 3:14, like almost all pre-Nicene 
authors. I equally submit that the second expression, ‘the essentially existing 
one’, refers to the Father, but not in a Nicene way. The mere occurrence of the 
word ‘essence/substance’ does not make the sentence Nicene. On the contrary, 
I aver that the word ‘essentially’, or ‘substantially’, is used in an Antiochene way, 
in the sense that the Father exists substantially (odctwdd¢ or Eww), which 
means as an actual (individual) substance. 

Consequently, Eusebius’s text does not include a language of the identity of 
substance, except for De fide 27. On the contrary, in De fide itself, ‘likeness’ or 
‘similarity’ plays a central role. One may find even the thought that the Son’s 
nature is similar to the Father's: “Certainly he was to possess the powers of the 
Father not with a false pretense as an outsider, but by a nature similar to this 
same [Father] (puntetwup Swuiqnyt duht).”?° Indeed, the text continues with 
some expressions of identity: “Everything the Father is, the Son is the same 
(unyu), except that he is not Father. Everything that the Son is, the Father is the 
same (nj), except that he is not Son and did not take flesh.”?! Nevertheless, 
this passage does not reference an identity of substance but rather that of the 
divine attributes. Hence, this is a constitutive doctrine regarding the Son’s 
divine attributes, a viewpoint shared with Eusebius of Caesarea, in the sense 
that the Son owns the divine attributes of the Father through his own divine 
nature, not because he and the Father have the same substance, as in a Nicene 
doctrine of identity. 


26 Eusebius of Emesa, Adversus Sabellium 21-22 (Buytaert 1:18; Winn, 155). 

27 Eusebius of Emesa, De Filio 42 (Buytaert 1:75; Winn, 155). 

28 Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 171. 

29 Eusebius of Emesa, De fide, habita Hierosolymis 21 (Akinian 71:13; Winn, 158). 
30 ~— Ibid. 

31 ~~ Ibid. 
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Nevertheless, we have to approach De fide 27, which most likely includes the 
only Eusebian language of identity regarding the substance or essence: 


And because we confess one essence (Uh Eniyehut) of the Holy Trinity 
perfect in three states of persons (wudwiug). The person of the Father is 
not the person of the Son and the person of the Son or Holy Spirit is not 
the person of the Father, although originally the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are from one essence (Uhngk Eniptuca).32 


The passage complicates things because, as mentioned before, the term sub- 
stance or essence (Entphit) does not come out in other Eusebian texts, and this 
is the only passage of De fide which makes reference to a common divine sub- 
stance in a definite Nicene way. Hence, there are only two possible interpretive 
options. First, the passage might be the insertion of a pro-Nicene scribe; schol- 
ars have noticed differences between the Latin and Armenian translations in 
the texts preserved in both these languages.33 The second option is that, toward 
the end of his life, when Eusebius composed this text, he started shifting his 
independent position toward a more Nicene standpoint. I tend to incline 
toward the first option because the theology of De fide itself is still a theology 
of likeness or similarity despite not presenting a language of subordination. 
Furthermore, Eusebius seems to admit the equality of the three divine persons 
only in honour and lordship. Thus, he explains that the Son has an honor that 
is equal (4wu&qhmunyunnhr) to the honor of his Father.5+ Likewise, interpret- 
ing the vision of Isaiah, who contemplated the seraphim chanting “Holy, holy, 
holy the Lord Sabaoth,” Eusebius observes that the prophet said “three times 
holy and one time Lord. Since there is one lordship (uh wkpniphit) of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit.”35 

In conclusion, we discover in Eusebius an author who excluded the 
terms ovcaia and tmdotact¢g from the Antiochene grammar to articulate a 
neutral or independent standpoint not only between Nicaea and Arians, as 
the Antiochenes of the fourth century did, but also between Nicenes and 
Antiochenes. Thus, he articulated a maximalist Homoian position avant la 
lettre. Homoiousians will embrace the same language around 360, at the time 
when the Homoian councils will hinder the notions of odcia and bréctactc. 


32 Eusebius of Emesa, De fide, habita Hierosolymis 27 (Akinian 71:17-18; Winn, 173). 
33 ‘Trans. Winn, Eusebius of Emesa, 173. 

34 Eusebius of Emesa, De fide, habita Hierosolymis 25 (Akinian 71:115; Winn, 162). 
35 Eusebius of Emesa, De fide, habita Hierosolymis 22 (Akinian 71:114; Winn, 171). 
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2 Cyril of Jerusalem 


Cyril of Jerusalem is the other mainstream theologian who may be qualified 
as independent or, more accurately, unclassifiable among the central trajecto- 
ries of the debate. Around 343, Maximus, the bishop of Jerusalem, a supporter 
of Nicaea who defended Athanasius at the Council of Sardica 343, ordained 
Cyril as a priest.26 Around 348, before his death, Maximus chooses a certain 
Heraclius as his successor. Despite this, Acacius of Caesarea and Patrophilus of 
Scythopolis install Cyril as the city’s bishop in Heraclius’ place.%” It is for this 
appointment that Jerome, Socrates, and Sozomen classified Cyril among the 
Arian bishops of the city.3® The assertion is inaccurate, however, for a few rea- 
sons. First, as we will further see, Acacius was never an Arian but evolved from 
an Antiochene in Eusebius of Caesarea’s style to a Homoian. Second, Cyril was 
never an Arian, but actually criticized Arian doctrines and Acacius deposed 
him first in 357 and, for a second time, in 360.29 Furthermore, like Eusebius of 
Emesa, Cyril was a good friend of the Homoiousians and associated himself 
with the party of Basil of Ancyra at the Council of Seleucia 359, in opposition 
to the minimalist Homoian position which Acacius’s party defended.*° Lastly, 
Cyril played a leading role in the Council of Constantinople 381 and influenced 
the enactment of its creed. 

Like his life, Cyril’s theology is equally challenging to classify. He was not 
a Nicene at the beginning of his career since none of the Nicene expressions 
regarding the identity of substance or the homoousion is present in his cat- 
echeses delivered in 351.47 Also, he was not an Arian because he strongly 
defended Christ’s eternal generation. Neither was he a Homoiousian because 
he did not use the fundamental notion of odcia in connection with the divine 
likeness or the Homoiousian expression 6j1o10¢ xat’ odciav. Cyril, however, used 
the term tndotaotg with the meaning of concrete manifestation of a certain 
entity. 


36 See Jan Willem Drijvers, Cyril of Jerusalem: Bishop and City (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 32. 

37. Peter van Nuffelen, “The Career of Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 348-387): A Reassessment,’ JTS 
58:1 (2007):136. See also Drijvers, Cyril of Jerusalem, 32, who defends a date around the 
year 350. 

38 _ Drijvers, Cyril of Jerusalem, 33-34. 

39 See Nuffelen, “The Career,” 136. Cf. Drijvers, Cyril of Jerusalem, 39. 

40  Drijvers, Cyril of Jerusalem, 4o. 

41 ~— Ibid., 45-46. 

42 For the date, see Alexis Duval, “The Date of Cyril of Jerusalem's Catecheses,” yrs 48 
(1997): 129-32. 
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As in the case of Eusebius of Emesa, Cyril’s theology is again closely related 
to the Makrostich of Antioch 345, with the only distinction that he does not 
use the notion of obcia. Thus, Cyril defines God the Father in the following 
terms: “the doctrine (Sdypa) concerning God: That God is One alone, unbe- 
gotten (ayévvytos), without beginning (édvapyoc), immutable, unchange- 
able; neither begotten by another, nor having any successor to His life; who 
neither began to live in time nor shall ever have an end. He is both good and 
just”? In one of his catecheses, Cyril continues to describe the Father in an 
Antiochene way: 


Neither does He who begot have a father, nor He who was begotten a 
brother; nor did He who begot change into the Son, nor did He who was 
begotten become the Father. Of One Only Father, there is One Only- 
begotten Son; neither are there two unbegotten (800 dyéwntot), nor two 
only-begotten, but there is one Father, Unbegotten (for He is Unbegotten 
who has no father).44 


In compliance with traditional Greek metaphysics, Cyril claims that there 
are not two first principles (Odte dvo eiciv doyat) but only one first principle 
(uia y &exK), the Father.45 According to Cyril, however, the Son is also with- 
out principle (d&vapyocg) and the true Son of God by nature (viov dAnfds, viov 
gvotxdv).46 This assertion goes against the Arian metaphysics. According to 
the Arian vision, if the Son were without principle (dvapyoc) and eternal, he 
would become a second first principle. However, Cyril introduces a refined 
distinction between the temporal and ontological condition of being without 
principle. Thus, the Son can be without principle regarding time, in the sense 
of being eternal. Still, ontologically he is eternally generated by the Father, his 
eternal principle: “Do not agree with the one who asserts that the Son has a 
temporal principle (uy ypovuny dpynv tod Yiob), but acknowledges the Father 
as his atemporal principle (&ypovov &pyyv). This is because the Father is the 
Son's principle (ayy yap Yio), which is atemporal, incomprehensible, and 
without principle.”4” 


43 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 4.4 (Fc 61121). For the Greek text, see S. Patris Nostri Cyrilli 
Hierosolymorum Archiepiscopi opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. W.K. Reischl and J. Rupp 
(Munich: Libraria Lentneriana, 1848), 92. 

44 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.13 (Reischl, 306; FC 61:218). 

45 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.14 (Reischl, 308). 

46 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.4 (Reischl, 308). Cf. Cat. 11.7. 

47. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.20 (Reischl, 314). 
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Cyril, therefore, definitely disagrees with both Arians and Sabellians, and in 
Cat. 1.16-17 criticizes their central claims, including the idea that “there was 
a time when the Son was not” or that he was one of the creatures (év Tt TOV 
Syptovpynudtwv).48 On the contrary, according to Cyril, the Son enjoys an eter- 
nal existence because he “received not His being (1 civa) in time, but before 
all ages (mp0 mavtwv TOV aiwvwv) was eternally (ciSiws) and incomprehensibly 
begotten of the Father.’49 Hence, the Son is eternally generated (Cat. 4.8; 11.13; 
1.20), Eternal from Eternal (Cat. 11.4). 

Cat. 1.16-17 is equally worth mentioning because Cyril envisions here 
Sabellianism and Arianism as two extreme perspectives and attempts to artic- 
ulate his position as a third theological path.5° As previously discussed, the 
Antiochene trajectory is already a third way between Nicaea and Arianism. 
Therefore, Cyril becomes a fourth way, a maximalist Homoian. 

In what regards the Son, Cyril portrays him as “begotten God of God, begotten 
Life of Life, begotten Light of Light, like in all things to Him who begot Him (tov 
SMOlov KATA TAaVTA TH yevvyoavtt).”>! One can notice here Cyril’s preference for 
the Makrostich formula of Antioch 345.°? The Son is God’s Wisdom, Power, and 
subsisting or hypostasized (évumdctatos) Justice.53 Cyril does not feel comfort- 
able employing even the term dmdotatic in an Antiochene way (like Eusebius 
of Caesarea and his Homoiousian friends), but rather the distinction between 
two adjectives, namely ‘subsisting’ and ‘non-subsisting’. He argues that the Son 
is not a non-subsisting thing, like words (Adyotg dvumoctétots), for instance, 
but a subsisting entity.5+ Likewise, Cyril states: “Christ was begotten, not as 
a word pronounced (Adyov ov mpopoptxdv), but a Word subsisting and living 
(Adyov évurdatatov, Cavta); not uttered by the lips and dispersed, but eternally 
and ineffably begotten of the Father in subsistence (év bnoatd&et).”>> This is an 
occasional use of the notion of ddctact¢ which most likely Cyril understands 


48 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.17 (Reischl, 310). 

49  Cyrilof Jerusalem, Cat. 4.7 (Reischl, 96; FC 61:122). See also Cat. 4.8, 11.13, and 11.20. 

50 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.17 (Reischl, 310). 

51 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 4.7 (Reischl, 96; Fc 61:122). 

52 See also Cat. 11.4 (Reischl, 294) and Cat. 11.18 (Reischl, 312): ¢v m&ow Spotog TH yeyevvyxott 
(“in everything like the begetter’). 

53 Ibid. I would not translate this with ‘co-essential’ as McCauley does, because this avenue 
leads to a language and theology of identity of substance, which does not exist yet in 
Cyril's theology. 

54 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 4.8 (Reischl, 98). 

55 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.10 (Reischl, 302; FC 61:216). Similarly, Cyril asserts that the Spirit 
subsists, in the sense that he is a real entity, not an activity of the Father (see Cat. 16.4, 17.2, 
5, and 28.33). 
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synonymously with the notion of subsisting or hypostasized (évumdctatos). It 
connotes the Antiochene meaning of individual subsistence. He also asserts 
that God has many names, but the brdataatg is uniform (povoetdi)).5® Cyril also 
emphasizes that the divine dmdctaatc is incomprehensible.>” 

In other instances, Cyriluses the term brdataotg with the meaning of concrete 
subsistence, either material or immaterial. He asserts, for example, that, in its 
many transformations, water has sometimes a “watery subsistence (bdatwon¢ 
yap y dmdctatic)” and other times a “stony subsistence (AiWQwdy dndotati).”58 It 
denotes, therefore, the phenomenal reality of water, concrete and manifested. 
In Cat. 9.5, Cyril states as well that God shaped “the firm subsistence (&ntwtov 
bndotativ) of heavens from the fluid nature (éx pevotiis pdcews) of waters.”>9 
The notion of dndotaats, therefore, denotes something more concrete than 
the idea of nature. It is a phenomenal, tangible subsistence or substance of 
an entity which follows the laws of its particular nature. However, dndctactc is 
not the same thing with ‘matter’ or ‘matters’ (UAat), namely such materials as 
gold, copper, tin, iron, and lead.®° In another place he states that the dndatact¢ 
of souls is uniform, or of one form (povoetdotc), and alike (dyotes) in all.6! Once 
again, it is not an abstract nature or essence but a real entity. 

Cyril equally shows that is impossible to grasp the divine nature, while 
someone may know only the plurality of divine activities (evépyetat). Cyril 
avers in Cat. 9.2 that it is impossible “to perceive the Divine Nature (Osiav ptow 
iSeiv) with bodily eyes,’ while in Cat. 9.3 he maintains that “it is impossible to 
comprehend God’s nature (eod bow xatadafeiv)” and “to examine closely 
into the nature of God (gvow O<od moAuTpaypoveiv).”62 Furthermore, while 
describing God who is simple, or uniform (ovoetdy¢), in nature but multiform 
in his works (épya), Cyril illustrates with the nature of water, which can take 
the form of ice or snow and many others: 


In nature it is uniform (uovoetdyg n bots), but in operation manifold 
(moAvdbvapog y evepyeta). Water in vines becomes wine, that gladdens 
men’s hearts; and in the olives, oil, which causes the face of man to shine; 


56 — Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 6.7 (Reischl, 164). 

57 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 6.5 (Reischl, 160). Cf. Cat. 6.7. 

58 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 9.9 (Reischl, 250). 

59 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 9.5 (Reischl, 242). 

60 Cyril of Jerusalem, Procat. 9; Cat. 4.6 (Reischl, 12;96). 

61 — Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 4.20 (Reischl, 112). 

62 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 9.2—3 (Reischl, 240-42; FC 61:186). 
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it is transformed also into bread which “fortifies the hearts of men,” and 
into all kinds of created fruits.© 


I think Cyril perceives the three divine persons as having distinct natures, as in 
the Antiochene grammar. He does not speak of a common one as the Nicenes. 
Cyril avers that the Logos is holy by nature (Myst. 5.19) and the Son of God not 
by adoption but by nature (Cat. 3.14, 7.10, 1.2, 1.7). His Lordship also exists by 
nature (Cat. 10.9). Conversely, the Father is by nature the Father of the Son 
(Cat. 7.5). It is most likely the proper or individual nature of the divine persons 
that dictate their way of being, not a common nature. Cyril also asserts that 
Christ is twofold by nature, man and God (Cat. 4.9). 

Coming back to Cyril’s portrayal of the Son, one of the last points to men- 
tion is that he frequently stresses his perfection. As he points out, “nothing 
is lacking (in godhead)” to the Son (Cat. 4.7; 11.13), and he is ‘true God’ (Cat. 
11.19) and perfect (téAeto¢: Cat. 4.7; 7.5; 1.18), knowing the Father as the Fathers 
knows himself (Cat. 4.7). As seen before, Cyril is a defender of the Makrostich 
formula dpo10g xat& mévta (“like the Father in all things”), which he also inter- 
prets in terms of divine attributes. Thus, he first argues that this expression 
means that the Son is “begotten Life of Life, Power of Power, God of God,” 
and subsequently asserts that the “attributes of divinity are indistinguishable 
(arapdMaxtot tis FedtHTOS Ot Yapaxtripés) in the Son.”6+ 

Cyril, therefore, does not articulate a doctrine of identical divine attributes 
shared by the Father and the Son due to their common substance or essence, 
as in the Nicene grammar. On the contrary, Son’s divine attributes are only 
indistinguishable or rigorously similar to those of the Father. This Cyrilian 
standpoint unveils itself closer to Eusebius of Caesarea’s constitutive position 
than the Nicene view. One may conclude that, at this stage of his life, Cyril does 
not conceive of a common divine nature shared by the Father and the Son, as 
he will later accept, at the time of Constantinople 381. He does not even speak 
of a common divinity of the three persons but only of Son’s own godhead (Cat. 
10.3} 10.16; 11.5; 11.15; 11.18; 12.4; 17.2, Myst. 3.1), and avows that the Son and the 
Spirit participate in the Father’s divinity (Cat. 6.6), and the Son shares only the 


63 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 9.9 (Reischl, 250; FC 61:190). Regarding the meaning of the term 
obec (‘nature’), Cyril employs it in the classic way. He argues that human nature is two- 
fold, soul and body (Cat. 3.4; 4.18), he mentions human nature several times (Cat. 4.9, 
10.7, 11.3), he mentions the intelligible nature (therefore the angels, Cat. 4.16), the angelic 
nature (Cat. 11.11), the nature of the cherubim (Cat. 9.3), as well as the nature of fire, water, 
heavens (Cat. 9.5), amphibious animals, birds, and each of beasts (Cat. 9.11-13). 

64 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 11.18 (Reischl, 312). 
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dignity of divinity with the Father (Cat. 10.6; 11.2; 11.16). In the old theological 
fashion, Cyril conceives various degrees or modalities of existence within the 
divine realm. Most likely, according to him, the Son’s divinity and nature are 
indistinguishably similar to the Father's but not the same. 

For all these reasons, one may conclude that, in the 350s, Cyril defended a 
doctrine derived from the Antiochene trajectory. Like Eusebius of Emesa and 
later the Homoiousians (at the time of Homoian councils), Cyril’s theology is 
not a minimalist Homoianism which assumes the similarity of the Son to the 
Father only in terms of will or activity but defends a maximalist Homoianism, 
according to which the Son is similar in everything to the Father. 


3 Acacius of Caesarea 


One of the most active anti-Nicene leaders in the 340s and 350s was Acacius 
of Caesarea, another pupil of Eusebius of Caesarea and successor to his see 
from 340 until he died in 365-366. Acacius was a protagonist in the anti- 
Nicene councils starting with Antioch 341 and ending with Seleucia 359 and 
Constantinople 359/360, in which he was, surprisingly, the leader of the anti- 
Homoiousian alliance, sometimes even labelled as the Acacian party.®° Shortly 
after the death of his protector, Emperor Constantius, in 361, Acacius changes 
his position again, and signs the Nicene formula reinstated at the Council of 
Antioch 363, under Emperor Jovian. Nevertheless, following Jovian’s death, 
Acacius re-joins the Homoian party but is deposed at the Council of Lampsacus 
in 365/366. Yet, he dies before being removed. This constant change of parties 
in the last decade of his life prompted some commentators to describe him as 
“an unscrupulous opportunist.”67 

Being an educated man and a student of Eusebius of Caesarea, it is 
expected that Acacius understood odcta in an Antiochene manner, as we will 
see later. His book Against Marcellus was composed early during the Arian 
debate. Around 327, Asterius the Sophist wrote a text in defense of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who was deposed at Nicaea for a letter produced before the 
council. A few years later, Marcellus composed his Contra Asterium. In reply to 


65 Fora modern commentary, see J.M. Leroux, “Acace évéque de Césarée de Palestine (341— 
365),” SP 8 (1966): 82-85; Joseph T. Lienhard, “Acacius of Caesarea’s Contra Marcellum: Its 
Place in Theology and History,” sP 19 (1989): 185-222; idem., “Acacius of Caesarea: Contra 
Marcellum. Historical and Theological Considerations,” cvs 10 (1989): 1-22. 

66 __Lienhard, “Acacius of Caesarea’s Contra Marcellum,’ 185. 

67 _ Ibid., 186. 
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the new theology with slight Sabellian tendencies, both Eusebius of Caesarea 
and his disciple, Acacius, published two tractates entitled Contra Marcellum. 
Acacius’ text, delivered at the Council of Antioch 341, was presumably com- 
posed shortly before.®® 

In Contra Marcellum he essentially conceives of the Son in terms very sim- 
ilar to those of Asterius, as the “indistinguishable image of God’s being, will, 
power, and glory.’®° However, Acacius’s early theological position cannot be 
identified with that of Asterius but rather with that of Eusebius of Caesarea.” 
DelCogliano shows that Acacius conceived of Son’s divine attributes consti- 
tutively, like Eusebius, instead of the participative way of Asterius.”! Hence, 
Acacius believed that the Son is like the Father by his proper nature, not by 
participation.” As in Eusebius of Caesarea’s case, one may have the impres- 
sion of reading a Homoiousian text avant a lettre.’”3 Nevertheless, like Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Acacius was a follower of the Antiochene legacy at that stage of 
his career. Yet, at the end of the 350s, when the Homoiousian position emerges, 
Acacius firmly opposed Basil of Ancyra and his companions, who defended 
the likeness in substance between the Father and the Son. 

Moreover, to avoid ditheism, Acacius admits a subordinationist position 
that follows the Antiochene tradition. He expressly avows that the Son “grate- 
fully asserts his subordination.”* Regarding the meaning of otcia, we will 
further see that he also understood it in line with the Antiochene tradition 
as an individual substance. The following passage preserved in Epiphanius’ 
Panarion, a sentence rhetorically addressed to Marcellus, unveils an early 
Acacius deeply immersed in the Eusebian context of his education and the 
Antiochene grammar: “You deny that God’s living image is living, and that 
the image of a substance is a substance (ovctav), and that the indistinguish- 
able image (dmapadrdxtws eixdve) of will, power, and glory is will, power, 
and glory.’ Acacius then quotes Asterius’ famous expression (rooted in the 
older Antiochene metaphysics) and includes himself in a group defending 


68 _ Ibid., 188. 
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70 Ibid. Cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 72.8.1. 

71 DelCogliano, “Eusebian Theologies,’ 476-80. 
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that position: “And simply put, we assert that he is the image of a substance 
(ovata), will, power, and glory, not a lifeless and dead image, but substantial, 
and endowed with will, power, and glory (ovctwdy xal BovaAyntuayy xat Suvatyy 
xat vdo€ov) [...] A substance does not beget a non-substance (avovatov), but a 
substance in itself (wbtoodctov).””6 

For the early Acacius, the Son is the divine Logos subsisting as God’s Image, 
a distinct individual substance imitating, by its nature, the attributes of the 
Father: 


For God the Word who bestows life, beauty, and form (yopgyv) upon 
others cannot be envisioned without life, beauty, and form (&uop@os), 
as dead or lacking existence. But he is formed (uenop@wtat) with the 
Father’s attributes (yapaxtijpct), not being different in the sense of hav- 
ing different attributes of his form (yapaxtijpas tis Loperic), but in the 
sense that his attributes are present in his existence (2v t@ civat adtod), 
and his existence is present in his attributes.”” 


One may also recall Marcellus of Ancyra’s surprising complaint that the 
Homoians use bréctact¢ and ovata to denote an individual substance, two 
notions they eventually banned from their language.”* He plausibly referred 
to one of Acacius’s (or other Homoian’s) early writings. To conclude, Acacius’s 
early theology appears deeply indebted to his teacher, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
and to the Antiochene legacy, which Eusebius continues. He does not seem to 
be an original author, and, as Hanson points out, “[h]is leadership was political 
rather than doctrinal.””9 It is only in this way that one may explain his later 
erratic theological carrier, which is difficult to classify. He was certainly not 
one of the neo-Arians, like Aetius and Eunomius, and he fought against the 
Homoiousians who defended a doctrine similar to his early theology. After 357, 
he promoted a Homoian agenda refuting the use of any odcia vocabulary and 
claiming a vague ‘likeness’ of the Father and the Son. As Hanson observed, 


76 Epiphanius, Pan. 72.7.8—g (ibid.). He proclaims the same ideas in the next chapter, Pan. 
72.9.8 (ibid. ): “According to us, if he is the living image of a substance, he also can be a 
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“{hje could stomach the statements of Sirmium ii 357, though they can hardly 
have represented his true position.”®° 


4 The “Blasphemy” of Sirmium 357 


All the above investigations will allow us to delineate the post-Nicene map of 
theological trajectory in a new approach, taking into account more accurately 
the doctrines supported at that time. Thus, we should avoid mentioning the 
existence of a Eusebian theological trajectory and assert, on the contrary, that, 
in the aftermath of the Council of Nicaea 325, the Antiochene trajectory pre- 
vailed in the non-Nicene circles until the early 350s. One should recall that 
the key councils of the 340s refuted the main Arian theses. By the end of the 
3508, however, the resurgence of two new positions, Homoiousianism and 
neo-Arianism will gradually divide the non-Nicenes. The latter trend, initi- 
ated by Aetius and Eunomius,*! will carry on Arius’s low Christology of a Son 
who did not exist (or did not have a true existence) before his generation from 
the Father. It is unclear whether they defended an Anomoian position before 
their exile in 358. Around 358, Eudoxius of Antioch also supported a similar 
view, and Aetius was his priest in the same city.8* As I argued, the meaning of 
the concept of Anomoianism was unclear at the time. The surviving reports 
use it in different ways, and it is not evident whether, before 360, Aetius and 
Eunomius claimed a radical unlikeness of the Father and the Son, similar to 
Arius’s, or one regarding the substance only. 

On the other hand, a second alliance emerged in the late 350s in conti- 
nuity with the Antiochene tradition of ‘likeness’ developed by Eusebius of 
Caesarea. It emphasizes an older feature of Antiochene theology present in 
Eusebius and further developed in the 340s and 350s, namely, that the Son is 
like the Father in substance (6jotog xat’ odctav). For this reason, they come to 
be called Homoiousians and gravitate around two key figures: Basil of Ancyra 
and George of Laodicea. 

The remarkable fact is that, while neo-Arianism and Homoiousianism were 
articulating their identities and opposing visions and colliding with each other 
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and the Nicenes, a third theological position emerged among the non-Nicenes, 
mainly as a compromise. It is usually called Homoianism, because its central 
tenet consists of the vague and comprehensive idea that the Son is ‘like’ the 
Father. Historically, it was not a theological standpoint that a particular author 
or party developed but evolved alongside Emperor Constantius’s effort to rec- 
oncile all parties implicated in the debate. It gradually unfolds into a new alli- 
ance gravitating around the court bishops of Illyricum: Valens, Ursacius, and 
Germinius. Homoianism, therefore, finds its identity throughout the councils 
of Sirmium 357, 359, Ariminium 359, Seleucia 359, and Constantinople 359- 
360, a sequence of vigorous actions exerted by the imperial power. 

Nonetheless, the preliminaries of these actions took place in the early 350s, 
when Constantius was promoting an anti-Nicene agenda in the West. One 
should mention the councils of Arles (353), Milan (355), and Baeterae (today 
Beziers, in France, in 356), which decreed the removal from their sees of such 
Nicene bishops as Athanasius, Hilary of Poitiers, and Dionysius of Milan. The 
council held in 357 in Sirmium (one of the ancient tetrarchic capitals of the 
Empire) was a small meeting organized by some anti-Nicene western bish- 
ops, including Valens, Ursacius, and Germinius of Sirmium, apparently in the 
presence of Emperor Constantius.83 Kopecek places the Council of Sirmium 
in direct continuity with the previous councils and the imperial anti-Nicene 
agenda.* The few synodals of Sirmium 357 drew up a formula of faith in Latin. 
Hossius of Cordoba, the venerable president of the councils of Nicaea 325 and 
Serdica 343 was convoked to Sirmium twice; the second time was incarcerated 
and eventually induced to sign the new creed. 

The formula of Sirmium 357, which Hilary of Poitiers labelled as the ‘blas- 
phemy of Sirmium; still does not contain any distinct language of ‘likeness’ 
or Homoian vocabulary.®° For that reason, I would argue that Homoianism 
was not a doctrine embraced by a particular author or alliance until the Dated 
Creed composed at Sirmium two years later, in the spring of 359. Sirmium 357 
was, instead, a first attempt to reach a compromise solution among the two 


83 See Kopecek, A History, 136. Barnes envisions it as a “small council,” distinct from a “for- 
mal” council, and regards the ‘blasphemy’ not as a creed but only as a “theological man- 
ifesto or a position paper;” see Barnes, Athanasius and Constantius, 232. However, the 
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met, issued a doctrinal decision, and redacted a document, their meeting may be consid- 
ered a council and their manifesto a creed. 
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non-Nicene alliances — now colliding in a sort of fraternal war — by giving up 
any mention of both the language of ovcia (including the notions of dootcto¢ 
and 6otovcto) and the language of ‘likeness’ and ‘unlikeness’. 

The manifesto of Sirmium 357 reconfirms the Son’s divinity and his strict 
subordination to the Father. The emphasis on subordination and the rejection 
of the Nicene 6oodctov made the Nicenes regard it as blasphemy. Nevertheless, 
for the first time in the history of the Arian debate, this creed proposes the 
rejection of the term ovcta and its derivatives dnoobcto¢g and dpoiovotos, for the 
reason that they do not occur in the Bible but utterly stir up doctrinal disarray 
in all Christianity. 

Sirmium 357 distanced itself from the odcia language of Antioch 268 and 
its metaphysical assumptions. Nevertheless, it preserved the Antiochene rejec- 
tion of dp0ovct0g (although, for different reasons), the eternal existence of the 
Son, and emphasized his subordination to the Father. The council actually 
repositioned the debate within the limits of the generally accepted biblical 
language. The proposed solution is indeed significant as a theoretical possibil- 
ity and theological method, which may rhyme, centuries after, with Harnack’s 
idea that the Hellenization of Christianity betrayed the purity and simplicity 
of the apostolic kerygma.*® The Smirnian solution, however, did not solve the 
problems but only avoided them and allowed them to persist further. 

Regarding the term ‘like’ and the central theological question on the like- 
ness or unlikeness between the Father and the Son, the formula of Sirmium 
357 makes no specification, apart from the fact that no one knows the way the 
Son is begotten of the Father. Consequently, there is no evidence to call this 
council either Homoian or Anomoian. 

Moreover, it is not accurate to classify this formula as Arian since Arius’s 
fundamental theses concerning Son's beginning in time and his unlikeness to 
the Father are not present in the ‘blasphemy’. Additionally, odcia plays a cen- 
tral role in Arius, Aetius, and Eunomius. From a theological point of view, the 
Creed of Sirmium 357 contains nothing remarkable due to its simplicity and 
attempt to solve the problems by avoiding or repressing them. It represents, 
nevertheless, a landmark in the Arian debates because the council rejected the 
Homoiousian position, exacerbated the internal division among the eastern 
non-Nicenes, and made the Homoiousians coagulate as a separate alliance and 
eventually incline toward the Nicenes. On the Arian side, either the same year 
or the next, Eudoxius of Antioch convened a council in his city which accepted 
the ‘blasphemy’. Acacius of Caesarea was apparently present as well.8” 
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On the Homoiousian side, Basil of Ancyra perceived Sirmium 357 as advanc- 
ing a radical position with Arian tendencies and summoned in response the 
first Homoiousian council, held in his city in 358. The synodals condemned 
both the Nicene identity of substance and those who rejected the likeness in 
substance.®® In the aftermath of their assembly, Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius 
of Sebaste, and Eleusius of Cyzicus set up a delegation to travel to Sirmium 
for talks with Emperor Constantius. The meeting was so successful for Basil, 
that the emperor not only agreed that the Homoiousian position was the most 
appropriate solution and became its defender, but he also exiled Eudoxius, 
Aetius, and Eunomius.89 

The event indicates that these three Arians were viewed as radicals, even 
among the non-Nicenes, and were in a direct dispute with the Homoiousians. 
Otherwise, Constantius’s act would make no sense. We do not know, however, 
whether the three Arians were supporting a radical unlikeness at this time or 
merely an unlikeness concerning the substance. Basil's intrigues may have 
caused Emperor Constantius, himself an anti-Nicene, to exile the three. In a 
letter sent to the community of Antioch, Constantius calls Aetius a sophist 
of evil and impious deeds and his doctrine a heresy, yet without explicitly 
describing it.9° 

Nevertheless, he will recall Aetius and Eunomius next year. They were also 
well accepted among the other non-Nicenes, who convened at Sirmium in 357 
and later will be accepted at the Council of Constantinople 359-360 on the 
Homoian side. Aetius seems even to dominate the first part of this council 
theologically. However, as seen before, only Aetius’s texts demonstrate a radical 
unlikeness, similar to Arius’s, while Eunomius was a ‘Homoian’ Arian. As men- 
tioned before, Anomoianism was ambiguously defined at that time and still 
continues in the present day. We have to conclude, therefore, that there is no 
clear evidence that Anomoianism existed as a trend, alliance, or author other 
than Arius and arguably Aetius.%! As Acacius gradually becomes the leader of 
the Homoians at Seleucia 359 and Constantinople 359-360, the followers of 
the new doctrine were also called ‘Acacians,, or ‘the party of Acacius’.9? 
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There is an equally persisting ambiguity concerning the 358 stay in Sirmium 
of Basil of Ancyra and his Homoiousian companions, particularly whether 
they organized a council on that occasion.?? As Timothy Barnes argues, what 
George of Laodicea describes as a “council of the homoiousians at Sirmium in 
358” may be overstated if one compares it with Sozomen’s report, which makes 
no mention of it.9* Thus, it is plausible that the meeting consisted merely in 
the aforementioned activity of the Homoiousians at the court of Sirmium. 

In this general context, the emperor further intended to reach a unique 
common solution, and, in view of that goal, to organize an ecumenical coun- 
cil at Nicomedia. As a severe earthquake made the project unattainable, he 
divided the assembly into a western council held in Ariminum, in Italy, and an 
eastern meeting eventually convened in Seleucia, in Cilicia, in the fall of 359. 
In the spring of 359, in the effort to prepare things in advance even in terms of 
doctrine, and thus to avoid possible surprises, Constantius called to Sirmium 
a small number of bishops led by the same Ursacius, Valens, and Germinius, 
together with Basil of Ancyra, in order to prepare a commonly accepted for- 
mula. The assembly accepted a creed drawn up by Marcus of Arethusa on the 
zand of May 359, reason why it is usually called the Dated Creed. It is in this 
text that one may encounter, for the first time, a Homoian formula, which 
describes the Son like the Father, God of God, and explicitly rejects any ovata 
vocabulary. Subsequently, Constantius attempted to impose it throughout his 
empire.*® Incepted on that day, Homoianism did not emerge as a theological 
doctrine belonging to a particular group or alliance but rather as a theological 
compromise between the court bishops and the Homoiousians.9” As Barnes 
observes, “its main feature is an attempt to mediate, to devise a formula which 
all might accept.’98 

In the West, the Council of Ariminium began in the summer of 359 with 
a clear defense of the Nicene position. However, a Homoian minority led by 
Ursacius, Germinius, and Valens infiltrated it and changed the course of the 
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entire assembly. Eventually, two different delegations — one representing the 
Nicene majority and one the Homoian minority — were sent to Constantinople. 
Nevertheless, Constantius did not receive the delegation of the Nicene major- 
ity. Later that year, in Nike (Thracia), his agents persuaded the delegation to 
sign a similar Homoian formula inspired by the Dated Creed.99 The Council of 
Seleucia, held in the fall of 359, attempted to settle the same dispute between 
Acacians and Homoiousians, this time led by George of Laodicea. The result 
was a Homoian formula very similar to the Dated Creed, portraying the Son 
‘like’ the Father and rejecting the use of odcia as non-scriptural.!0° 

As a result, Homoianism became the empire’s new ‘orthodoxy’, accepted 
by all its subjects except for such exiled Nicene bishops as Athanasius and 
Hilary. Imperial will was imposed. Constantius further intended to use this 
momentum and enforce the new theology at an ecumenical synod which he 
summoned in January 360 in Constantinople. On that occasion, Aetius and 
Eunomius, now recalled from exile, apparently steered the discussions.!©! 
Aetius debated with Basil of Ancyra and allegedly defeated him. However, the 
emperor banished the two from the palace and later deposed them. On the 
contrary, Eunomius was appointed bishop of Cyzicus.!° Kopecek suggests 
that Aetius was banished not because of his support for Anomoianism, but 
because, in a text circulating during the council, he defended that the Son is 
like the Father “indistinguishably” (&mapodAdcxtws), as in the Creed of Antioch 
341, which Basil of Ancyra also defended. Thus, this situation would have 
led them to reinstate the formula of Antioch, while Constantius intended to 
impose the Homoian formula already accepted at Ariminium and Seleucia.!°3 
Most likely, the two intellectual leaders of the two opposing alliances (neo- 
Arians and Homoiousians) were able to stir up new discussions and problems 
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during a meeting that was only meant to consecrate the Homoian position 
previously imposed in Ariminium and Seleucia. 

However, the few data relating to this incident are not very clear. As seen 
above, Aetius rejected the Homoiousian indistinguishability (dmapcAAaxtov) 
of substance in his Synt. 3. It is, therefore, more plausible that they were dis- 
missed because they were re-engaging the council in the previous endless dis- 
cussions on ovota; and this would have undone all the Homoian effort which 
Constantius and his bishops had accomplished in the previous councils. 
Eventually, the majority controlled by the emperor and Acacius promulgated 
a Homoian creed similar to that of Nike 359, portraying the Son like the Father 
and rejecting now both notions of ovata and bndctactc.!4 

Despite being universally imposed, Homoianism was, in fact, not a mono- 
lithic or unitary theological view but a wide conceptual umbrella covering 
a broad spectrum of non-Nicene positions. Its central concept of ‘likeness’ 
was left vague and ambiguous. Homoiousians, for example, will promote the 
‘likeness in everything’ (hence, including the substance). Thus, from a logical 
point of view, Homoiousianism is a species of Homoianism. At the other end 
of the spectrum, Acacians conceived of likeness only according to the will.!05 
To them, one may add Eunomius’s doctrine of likeness in activity (will is one of 
the activities). Furthermore, as Ayres points out, there were sensible theologi- 
cal differences between western and eastern Homoians.!06 

In strict doctrinal terms, Homoians, especially Acacians, were not Arians. 
Unlike Arius, the Homoian creed of 360 accepted the eternal existence of the 
Son and envisioned him like the Father. Consequently, they did not assume 
the Arian low Christology but one more inclined toward the Antiochene leg- 
acy: they preserved the Antiochene rejection of the oyoovatov, the Son's exis- 
tence before all ages and beginnings, his subordination to the Father, and his 
likeness to the Father, however, giving up the Antiochene metaphysics of ovata 
and brdotactc. 
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Unlike Heterousianism and Anomoianism — which most likely did not exist 
as theological trajectories - Homoianism has to be considered a valid and dis- 
tinct theological trend. This chapter has unveiled Homoianism as a distinct 
theological grammar playing a significant role in the fourth-century debates. 
Its metaphysical assumptions and theological solutions differ from the 
Nicene, the Arian, and even the Antiochene ones. Its main intention was to 
conciliate the actors and alliances involved in the controversy through a veto 
to the main debated terms, namely any vocabulary of obcta and bndotaatc, 
and through assuming a general similarity between the Father and the Son. 
However, this idea of likeness was so vague that it encapsulated a broad over- 
arching spectrum of possibilities that may include either a minimal likeness 
‘in will’ (which Acacians defended) or ‘in activity’ (supported by Eunomius) 
or a maximal one ‘in everything’ (as Homoiousians). Defined by its likeness 
in substance, Homoiousianism is logically a species of Homoianism, while 
the Antiochene and Homoian trajectories overlap as in a Venn diagram. 
When Homoiousians were forced to accept Homoianism, they opted for its 
maximalist version of likeness in everything, which included the likeness in 
substance. 

The trend has a notable intellectual evolution because the idea of vetoing 
the troubling concepts as a theoretical solution to the general debate was 
first practiced by such independent authors as Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril 
of Jerusalem in the 340s and early 350s. Essentially, they developed a maxi- 
malist Homoianism from Eusebius of Caeasrea and the Makrostich formula 
of the Council of Antioch 345, which pronounced the ‘likeness in everything’ 
between the Father and the Son. However, they gave up the use of the notions 
of obcta and tndotactc, although Cyril was still rarely using the latter. The inde- 
pendents are remarkable for their emphasis on the pre-eminence of eccle- 
siastic unity over any theological speculation. To put it into categories, one 
may state that they articulated a maximalist Homoian position avant la lettre, 
metaphysically very similar to what the Homoiousians defended at the time of 
Homoian councils. 

The Homoian councils from Sirmium 357 to Constantinople 360 repre- 
sented the peace-making effort of Emperor Constantius and his court bish- 
ops to find a middle theological way between Arianism and Homoiousianism. 
Thus, they preserved the central tenets of faith of the Antiochene trend, gave 
up its metaphysical vocabulary and assumptions, and pronounced the general 
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idea of likeness. They defended Son’s existence before all ages and beginnings, 
his subordination to the Father, and his likeness to the Father, while giving 
up the Antiochene metaphysics of obcia and dmdctaats, as well as the Nicene 
ouoovatov. Nevertheless, they did not assume a low Christology like the Arian 
trend but one closer to the Antiochene legacy. 


CHAPTER 4 


Nicaea and the Gradual Articulation of the 
Grammar of Common Ousia 


1 Introduction 


Unlike the Antiochenes of the fourth century, who inherited their theological 
grammar from the third-century authors, the Nicenes gradually generated their 
theological grammar during their controversy with the Arians and the other 
anti-Nicenes. While Arius was primarily concerned with securing the mono- 
theism of Christian doctrine metaphysically through the Father's unique con- 
dition as unbegotten (ayévytos) and without principle (avapyoc), Alexander's 
primary concern was to secure Son's genuine or full divinity. This aspect is 
evident in the way Alexander phrases the divine attributes of the Son at the 
very beginning of the controversy. According to Arius’s own report, Alexander 
employed such expressions as “always a God, always a Son, 
as soon the Son,’ “God does not precede the Son in conceptualization or by any 
moment,” and “the Son coexists in an unbegotten way with God (cuvurdp yet 6 
vidg a&yevwytws TO) Ged)).”"! The remarkable fact is that all these expressions are 
obvious reactions to Arius’s positions. 


DG 


as soon the Father 


We will see, however, that Alexander did not share with Arius the same 
basic vocabulary and metaphysical concepts because Alexander envisioned 
divinity (9<6ty¢) and substance (otcia) as something the Father may have in 
common with the Son. In so doing, Alexander conceived of the Son as able to 
receive the Father’s substance (or way of being, his divine condition) through 
the process of divine generation, which involves the transmission of the divine 
status with its attributes. This generative conception represents the ancient 
metaphysical principle of generation expressed through the formula ‘x from 
x’, in the sense that a human being comes from a human being and a god from 
a god. One of the main intentions of this chapter will also be to show that 
all Nicene authors developed and articulated a generative metaphysics based 
on this fundamental metaphysical principle ‘x from x’, which governed the 
trajectory already from Alexander. This principle allows a distinct method of 


1 Arius, Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 2 (Urk. 1.2). 
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securing monotheism, which all the Nicenes equally embraced. The divinity 
or substance that the Father bestows on the Son, through generation, secures 
monotheism. 

From the Son’s perspective, this relationship may be called ‘participation’, 
another recurrent Nicene concept. However, we have to underline that this 
is not the Platonic concept of ‘participation’, according to which all material 
copies of the sensible world participate in the intelligible Form or Paradigm, 
for instance, all human beings participate in the Form of Humanness. Unlike 
the Platonic meaning, the Nicene understanding of participation implied in 
the Son’s generation signifies that the generated entity participates in the sub- 
stance, nature, or existential condition of its source, in the sense that it shares 
the nature and the attributes of the generating entity, x from x.? 

Another topic deeply related to this one concerns the Nicene vision of Son’s 
attributes. While modern scholars have called Arius’s and Asterius’s model 
‘participative’, and Eusebius of Caesarea and Acacius developed a ‘constitutive’ 
position, I would argue that the Nicenes proposed a distinct model which may 
be called ‘of identity’ or ‘sameness’ because the Son and Father share the same 
divine attributes or qualities. 

All these aspects — the principle ‘x from x’, participation understood as a 
generation, and identity of attributes — are summed up in the Nicene under- 
standing of ovcia as a common substance. This is why they are part of the 
primary intention of this chapter, which is to investigate the gradual articula- 
tion of the Nicene grammar. Essentially, the difference between this grammar 
and the Antiochene one starts from the way it envisions the basic notions of 
ovata and bmdctactc, particularly as common substance or way of being. We 
will see that their views of odcia cannot be technically associated either with 
the Platonic intelligible realm of ideas, with the Aristotelian abstract common 
essence of things, or with the Stoic unqualified substance, but rather with a 
more ordinary understanding of odcia as stuff. However, once applied to the 
divine realm, this notion denotes an immaterial substance or way of existence 
which characterizes the three divine persons. Hence, this meaning of obcta as 
immaterial stuff implies two central aspects — its generative capacity and con- 
substantiality — both of them implied in the old metaphysical principle ‘x from 
x’: an entity x generates a distinct entity of the same substance. 

Furthermore, whereas at the time of the council of Nicaea 325, its support- 
ers agreed that the Son is of the Father’s own substance (ovgta), a step forward 


2 While using the word ‘share’, I do not understand it in a material way, but in the sense that the 
Father ‘gives’ or ‘offers’ eternally to the Son his divine way of being or his divine attributes. 
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will consist in the assumption of the term duoovatos after 325 by Alexander 
and 353 by Athanasius.? As Lewis Ayres expressed it, the word became another 
‘cypher’ intended to secure the divinity of the Son. At this stage of the Arian 
debate, the ouvoovctov denoted particularly the relationship of the Son to the 
Father and not of the Father to the Son. 

The chapter will also argue that a second step or milestone towards the final 
articulation of the classical Trinitarian grammar took place in the early 360s 
when several Nicene theologians extended the meaning of ovcia as a common 
substance to all intra-trinitarian relationships. Moreover, due to this general- 
ization, the meaning of one ovata started being elaborated through the prism 
of, and in association with, the discourse on the three distinct divine individ- 
uals called mpdcwma. Apollinarius of Laodicea and Didymus of Alexandria are 
two of the earliest consistent witnesses to support this new perspective, and 
they employed the term zpdcwov to refer to the three divine individuals. I sub- 
mit that this phenomenon of the early 360s is partially coextensive with what 
de Halleux interpreted as the turn from the old Nicene theology focused on the 
divinity of the Son to the new Nicene theology interested in the Trinity.4 One 
may notice that, gradually, the Christological discussion become Trinitarian 
discussions, and the main central question regarding Christ’s ontological con- 
dition will be solved within a Trinitarian model. Nevertheless, the second part 
of the book will investigate the pro-Nicene trend (Basil of Caesarea and the 


3 Forpreviousinvestigations regarding the divine substance, obcia and opoovctoc, see forinstance 
Theodor Zahn, Marcellus von Ancyra. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Theologie (Gotha: F.A. 
Perthes, 1867), 8-32; Harnack, History of Dogma, 80-89; Bethune-Baker, The Meaning of 
Homoousios in the “Constantinopolitan” Creed; Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 191-93; 
Lebon, “Le sort du ‘consubstantiel’ nicéen;” Stead, “Significance of the homoousios;” Adolf 
M. Ritter, Das Konzil von Konstantinopel und sein Symbol: Studien zur Geschichte und Theologie 
des 11. Okumenischen Konzils (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1965); G. Christopher 
Stead, “Homoousios dans la pensée de Saint Athanase,” in Politique et théologie chez Athanase 
dAlexandrie, ed. Charles Kannengiesser (Paris: Beauchesne, 1974), 231-53; Frauke Dinsen, 
Homoousios: Die Geschichte des Begriffs bis zum Konzil von Konstantinopel (381) (Diss. Kiel, 
1976); Stead, Divine Substance; Richard Vaggione, “Ovx w¢ év THv yevvnudtwv: Some Aspects 
of Dogmatic Formulae in the Arian Controversy,” sP 17 (1982): 181-87; Hanson, The Search; 
G. Christopher Stead, “Homoousios (6uoovcto¢),” RAC 16 (1992): 364-433; Reinhard M. Hiibner, 
“Basilius von Caesarea und das Homoousios,’ in Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy in Late 
Antiquity: Essays in Tribute to George Christopher Stead, ed. Lionel R. Wickham and Caroline 
P. Bammel (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 70-91; Beatrice, “The Word ‘Homoousios’ from Hellenism to 
Christianity;” Ayres, “Athanasius’ Initial Defense of the Term duoovatog;” Ayres, Nicaea and its 
Legacy; von Ostheim, Ousia und Substantia. For Alexander, see Mark Edwards, “Alexander of 
Alexandria and the Homoousion,’ vc 66 (2012): 482-502. 

4 André de Halleux, “‘Hypostase’ et ‘personne’ dans la formation du dogme trinitaire (ca. 375— 
381),” RHE 79, no. 2 (1984): 313-69; no. 3 (1984): 625-70. 
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others) separately because they developed a different grammar (based on dif- 
ferent meanings of the basic notions). Hence, the constant use of this gram- 
mar generated a new theological trajectory. 

To sum up, the Nicene grammar is gradually configured on a specific under- 
standing of such basic notions as 9<6ty¢, ovcia, bndotactc, pvatc, Ouoovatos, and 
tpoowmov. The Nicenes also understand odcia and dndatactg as synonyms, but 
their meaning is that of a common substance. Furthermore, the specific ways 
of understanding these basic metaphysical notions gradually made the Nicene 
authors assume particular theoretical rules for using them. These specific 
metaphysical assumptions may be expressed, in general lines, in the follow- 
ing way: 1) There is one God or godhead, divinity (§e6ty¢), the principle and 
creator of everything; 2) The notions of odcia and tbmdctacts are synonymous 
and denote a common substance, subsistence, or existence. This understand- 
ing of obcta implies three other rules: 3) It makes possible consubstantiality, 
in the sense that two entities may be of the same substance or consubstantial 
(doovct0t); 4) It makes possible the generation of an entity of the same sub- 
stance, in the sense that an entity x may generate another entity of the same 
substance and divine attributes, according to the antique metaphysical for- 
mula ‘x from x’; 5) There are no ontological degrees in the divine realm. 

On the other hand, the Nicene grammar equally included its tenets of faith, 
traditional theological assumptions such as: 1) The Father is God, creator of 
everything; 2) The only-begotten Son is true God. (To support this principle, 
the Nicenes will state that the Son is of the Father’s substance and, later, con- 
substantial.); 3) The Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of being onto- 
logically separate, distinct entities; 4) The Son is co-eternal with the Father. 

Consequently, the Nicene trajectory differs from the Antiochene one 
in the way it conceives of ovcia and bmdctaotg as common substance, and 
this semantic commitment implies changes in its metaphysical grammar. 
Consubstantiality is a valid metaphysical category in the Nicene grammar 
because two entities may have the same substance. Furthermore, consubstan- 
tiality implies no ontological degrees in the divine realm. This idea also entails 
another vital Nicene theological principle: The Son is no longer ontologically 
subordinated to the Father. 


2 Alexander of Alexandria 
One of the most fascinating authors is Alexander of Alexandria, whose writ- 


ings unveil the incipient era of the Nicene trajectory with an unsettled vocab- 
ulary sharing some language with the Origenian and Antiochene traditions, 
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as we will further see. His grammar, however, is not Antiochene because he 
starts using obcia in a completely new way, as a common substance, which 
will become the mark of the Nicene trajectory. Furthermore, unlike the 
Antiochenes, Alexander predicated the term ‘unbegotten’ also about the Son. 

As mentioned above, Alexander used such expressions as “always a God, 
always a Son,” “as soon the Father as soon the Son,’ “God does not precede the 
Son in conceptualization or by any moment,’ and “the Son coexists in an unbe- 
gotten way with God (cvuvumdpyet 6 vidg &yevtws TH 8€6)),”6 to react to Arius’s 
positions. Consequently, Alexander’s first and foremost intention in this 
debate was to articulate a discourse to secure a metaphysical predication of 
the Son’s divine condition. It is also remarkable that, unlike the Antiochenes, 
he did not place a tremendous theological weight on the distinction between 
the unbegotten Father and the only-begotten Son. 

On the contrary, the term ovcta starts taking the stage in Alexander's texts. 
Scholars have noted that, before the Council of Nicaea, Alexander did not use 
the term 6,oovcto¢ but only the expression ‘from the Father's substance’. Then, 
during the council, he inserted the éyoovctov in his discourse when the oppo- 
site party challenged both the expression ‘from the Father's substance’ and 
the doovctov.” Indeed, at this stage of the debate, one cannot find a thorough 
metaphysical reflection on the meaning of the notions of odcia and dpoovctos. 
Nevertheless, the semantic assumption of odcia as a common substance entails 
its metaphysical consequences with an implacable force. 

The Nicene trend, therefore, begins from a minimal metaphysical vocab- 
ulary and a few strategies through which Alexander rejects Arius’ positions 
regarding the Son. Alexander makes use of odaia vocabulary, particularly in the 
expression ‘from the Father’s substance (ovata). As this implies that they may 
have the same substance and be consubstantial, Arius had a dual rejection of 
the dpoovctov. First, the Gnostics used it with a material understanding. Second, 
as seen before, in a philosophical Aristotelian way, it implies Sabellianism or a 
second God.® Thus, Arius first perceived Alexander’s vocabulary in a material- 
ist manner because some previous authors employed it in this way; in addition, 
they were heretics. Valentinus understood consubstantiality in an emanation- 
ist way, and Mani also conceived the Son, in a materialist sense, as a con- 
substantial part of the Father.9 Certain Valentinians claimed that Achamoth 


Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 52. 

Arius, Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 2 (Urk. 1.2). 
Edwards, “Alexander of Alexandria.” 

E.g,, Arius, Thalia, line g. 

Arius, Confession of Faith 3 (Urk. 6.3). 
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created the Father and those consubstantial with him out of the same psychic 
substance.!° Furthermore, some prominent pre-Nicene authors, from Irenaeus 
to Clement, to Tertullian, to Origen, criticized similar Valentinian assertions 
on consubstantiality.! Sabellius probably used it, too.!2 As Alexander knew at 
least some of these reactions to the heretical use of the notion of doovctoc, one 
may understand why he probably refrained himself from using it before Nicaea 
325. For the same reasons, plausibly, even Athanasius did not use it until 353. 

However, it is worth emphasizing that Alexander’s meaning of otcta is dif- 
ferent from the Antiochene and the Arian. The expression ‘from the Father’s 
substance’ implies distinct semantics and shows that Alexander does not con- 
note an individual substance but something of the Father, which the Son may 
share or participate in it. It is the divine condition that the Father extends to 
his Son, his way of existence. Consequently, at this stage of the debate, odcta 
is something the Father offers to his Son, making it common, not in a material 
way but as a common immaterial substance or stuff. At this stage, therefore, 
the Nicene notion of odcta does not connote the common nature of all three 
divine persons but only the Son’s being accepted to participate within the 
Father’s substance. 

Nevertheless, Arius argues that Alexander’s odcta language cannot be applied 
to God and cannot describe Son's generation. Alexander mainly replies that 
this language should not be understood in a materialistic manner because the 
Father, the Son, and their generation are all immaterial. One may notice that 
the notion of odcta already denoted an immaterial reality in Plato and Aristotle. 
However, in other philosophical systems, it denoted a material or spiritual sub- 
stance. Chrysippus had already averred that the soul is pneuma according to 
its substance (nvedpua xate tHv odatav).!3 In his turn, Philo conceived of heaven 
as the purest temple made out of corporeal substance (tij¢ gwpatixiis obatac).!4 
Philo sometimes even called it aether,® or the ‘fifth substance’, and assumed 
that it gets not only in the composition of stars but also of the human soul.!® 


10 _ Irenaeus of Lyons, AH 1.5.1 (SC 264:77). 

11 Irenaeus, AH 2.17.3—7 or 2.18.5. Clement of Alexandria similarly criticized the Valentinian 
idea that humans may be a part of God or consubstantial with him (Strom. 2.74.1) or with 
Christ (Strom. 4.91.2). For similar arguments, see also Tertullian, Val. 12.5 and 18.1, and 
Origen, Commi. Jo. 13.150. 

12 See Hanson, The Search, 192. 

13 Diogenes Laertius, Vit. phil. 7.159 (LCL 185:262). 

14 Philo, Opif. 55 (LCL Philo 1:43). 

15 See Opif. 70 and Plant. 3. 

16 —_ See Her. 283 (Philo 4:428). 
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In these instances, it is obvious that obcia has the meaning of stuff, a substance 
which is not exclusively material but may also be spiritual. 

Pseudo-Hippolytus of Rome implied a similar sense of stuff in his Refutation 
of All Heresies.” Yet, this prominent book is probably the first, in the Christian 
context, to apply the term ovdcia to the divine level without understanding it 
materially. It conceives the Logos singularly as generated directly from God 
and, consequently, a God, according to the principle ‘x from x’. Furthermore, 
Pseudo-Hippolytus asserts that the Logos “exists in the substance of God” 
(odola bndpywv Geod).!8 

Clement was another author who applied the term ovdcia to the divine 
realm, in particular to the Son. Thus, the Son, the Monogenes, owns an out- 
line (iSéa) and a substance of his own, purer than any other substance of the 
universe: “The Monogenes is peculiarly intelligible and possesses his proper 
outline (iseq idix) and proper substance (ovcia isin), exceedingly pure (dixpws 
eiAtxptvet) and absolutely sovereign (jyepovicwtadty).”"!9 The notion of ovcia, 
therefore, was not exclusively used for the material realm. It is highly perti- 
nent that Alexander read at least Clement. Consequently, significant Christian 
authors before Alexander had already applied the notion of odcia to the divine 
realm, and definitely understood it in an immaterial way. 

The remarkable fact is that any time the term 6joovctog comes out in the 
writings of such classical mainstream authors as Irenaeus, Clement, Tertullian, 
Ps-Hippolytus (the author of the Refutation), and possibly Origen, it was 
employed exclusively to criticise the Valentinian and Manichean positions 
mentioned above. These pre-Nicene authors avoided using it.2° Furthermore, 
probably for similar reasons, the synodals of Antioch 268 and Dionysius of 
Alexandria rejected it explicitly.2! Consequently, in the pre-Nicene theological 


17. See Ps-Hippolytus, Ref. 7.19.3, in Refutation of All Heresies, ed. and trans. M. David Litwa, 
(Atlanta: sBL Press, 2016), 498. 

18  Ps-Hippolytus, Ref: 10.32.7 (Litwa, 752). 

19 Clement, Exc. 10.3 (SC 23:78). My translation. 

20 ~=E.g,, Irenaeus (AH 1.5.1; 1.5.5—6; 2.17.3-7; 2.18.5), Clement (Strom. 2.74.1; 4.91.2; Exc. 42; 50; 
53; 58), Tertullian (consubstantialis in Herm. 44.3; consubstantivus in Val. 12.5; 18.1; 37.2); 
Ps-Hippolytus (Ref: 5.8.2; 5.8.10; 7.22.7); Origen, Comm. Jo. 13.150. See also Stead, Divine 
Substance, 190-210. It is also possible that Origen used the word in the same way because 
the term duootctos occurs as used by Origen in his name and in Trinitarian discussions 
only in Rufinus’s Latin translations but not in the extant Greek texts, which prompted 
such scholars as Simonetti (Studi, 125, n. 76) and R.P.C. Hanson (“Did Origen Apply the 
Word Homoousios to the Son?” in Epektasis: Mélanges patristiques offerts au cardinal 
Daniélou, ed. J. Fontaine and C. Kannengiesser (Paris: Beauchesne, 1972), 293-303) to 
doubt the presence of duoovctoc in the original Greek. 

21 For Dionysius, see Athanasius, Dion. 18. 
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culture in which the mainstream, or orthodox, authors avoided the term for 
being mostly connected with some heretical positions, it is not hard to under- 
stand Arius’s and his fellows’ rejection of the opoovctov in their confession of 
faith, which apparently preceded the Council of Nicaea, for the reason that 
this concept may entail the errors of Valentinus and the Manicheans.?? 

Probably for the same reason, Alexander avoids the term before Nicaea and 
prefers the language of odcia to support the commonality between the Son 
and the Father and to defend the divinity of the Son. This fundamental aspect 
of the Nicene metaphysics, the commonality of the divine substance, emerges 
from this early seed in which Alexander uses this meaning of odcia with the 
first intention to defend the divinity of the Son. He is definitely concerned that 
Arians “deny the divinity (tyv §6tyt«) of our Saviour” and rank him with the 
creatures.23 We have seen, however, that Arians still called the Son a God, and 
this was possible because they conceived of various degrees within the divine 
realm. We do not have to hastily interpret Alexander’s critique as dishonest but 
to realize the difference between the two conceptions of the divine. Thus, due 
to the shared substance of the Father and the principle ‘x from x’, Alexander 
essentially distinguishes between the divine and created realms, and he does 
not seem to accept degrees within the divine realm. This understanding of the 
divine as simple, without degrees, will become another pivotal feature of the 
Nicene trajectory. Like the Antiochenes, Alexander requires a genuine, ‘true’ 
divinity, which primarily implies Son’s eternal generation from the Father. 

Within the intellectual matrix of the metaphysical principle ‘x from x’, 
Alexander employs two analogies to suggest that, unlike any creature of the 
visible and invisible universes, the Son shares something most intimate with 
the Father: He is a Son by nature, not created. While the first analogy is the 
emission of the human word from the heart, the second is the reflection of a 
prototype in its image. Edwards describes the first analogy in these words: “in 
opposition to those who regard the Son as a creature of the Father, he [i.e., 
Alexander] postulates a direct emission, comparable to the issuing of a word 
from the speaker’s heart.’24 One may identify already in this case a generative 
view of the relationship between the Father and the Son. 


22 See the Exposition of Faith that Arius and his companions composed around 320 (Urk. 6.3). 

23 Alexander of Alexandria, Epistula ad Alexandrum Constantinopolitanum (Urk. 14.12). In 
the Exposition of Faith, Arius and his fellows described the Son as a “perfect creature” 
(tice) but “not as one of the creatures” (Urk. 6.2), which in fact is a sheer contradiction 
because the differences in the type of generation and rank cannot exclude him of the 
genre of creatures. 

24 Edwards, “Alexander of Alexandria,” 490. 
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The second analogy is that of a relationship between an image and its pro- 
totype, in which Alexander portrays the Son as the “indistinguishable image of 
the Father” (anapdAAaxtos eixwv Tod MatTPdG): 


In this way the Lord proclaims that he is not the Father and clarifies 
that the two natures are not one (8vo pdcets piav eivet) according to the 
hypostasis; but that the Son of the Father by nature (méquxe) preserves 
accurately the paternal resemblance (éugépetav), taking off by nature 
(éx gboews) the imprint of his (i.e., the Father’s) likeness in every respect 
(tH xata mé&vTa durotdtyta) and being the indistinguishable image of the 
Father and the ingraved mark of the prototype.° 


The passage bears a clear anti-Sabellian stance, defending the likeness between 
the Father and the Son. Similar to Eusebius of Caesarea, Alexander envisions 
this likeness in every respect. The expression amapa&Maxtos eixwv tod matpdc is 
also remarkable, because a similar one will be largely conveyed in the 330s and 
3408, as seen before, in Asterius and the Concil of Antioch 341. 

Another aspect of the commonality between the Father and the Son 
expressed through the notion of odcia appears in the Henos somatos. Before 
325, Alexander wrote a letter to all the bishops regarding the rising Arian move- 
ment. In this document, one may encounter the following sentence regarding 
the Son: “How could be unlike the substance of the Father (avouotog tH odcia 
tov matpdc) the one who is the ‘perfect image’ and the ‘brightness’ of the Father 
(Heb 1:3) and who asserts: ‘He who has seen me, has seen the Father’ (John 
14:9)?”26 The sentence implies that Alexander admitted the opposite posi- 
tion, namely, the likeness of substance between the Father and the Son. The 
phrase does not indicate that Alexander defended a sort of Homoiousianism 
avant la lettre. As a matter of fact, the texts of the Nicenes, from Alexander 
to Athanasius and such later authors as Basil of Caesarea, show that they fre- 
quently used both sameness and likeness indistinctly to define the relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son, each of the two terms actually denoting 
sameness, the identity of substance. As Edwards phrases it, “[i]ts meaning for 
Alexander, however, seems to be not so much ‘of similar essence’ as ‘like insofar 


25 Alexander of Alexandria, Epistula ad Alexandrum Constantinopolitanum 38 (AW 3/1:25- 
26; NPNF 2/3:38, slightly modified). 

26 Alexander of Alexandria, Epistula encyclica13 (AW 3/1:9; my translation). See also Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. 1.6.10, and 1.6.16. For a modern analysis, see Edwards, “Alexander of Alexandria.” 
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they possess the same essence.’ ”2” Alexander, therefore, was not making the 
sharp distinction between the identity and likeness of substance, a distinction 
that later will separate the Nicenes from the Homoiousians. Once more, ovata 
for Alexander does not connote an individual substance, as in the Antiochene 
and Arian trends, but acommon or shared substance or modality of existence. 

Another strategy to defend the same position was using the notion of 
§edtyg (divinity), which will become another hallmark of the Nicene trend. 
In He Philarchos, a letter addressed to Alexander of Constantinople (or, 
Thessalonica?) around 324, Alexander expresses, in an even more transparent 
way, the commonality of divinity between the Father and the Son: “His son- 
ship has by nature (xata gow tvyydvovon) the Father’s divinity (tij¢ mateixiis 
Qedtytos).’28 This time, Alexander employs the notion of 8edty¢ to denote 
the common element that the Father shares with the Son; more accurately 
expressed, the Son, by his nature, owns the attributes of the Father’s divinity. 
The Son is divine by nature. A few lines before, Alexander pointed to another 
aspect indicative of the Son’s genuine divinity, namely the divine glory which 
he had when he was with God the Father.?? Therefore, according to Alexander, 
the Father allows the Son to take part in the same divinity which characterizes 
the Father’s condition. 

The Alexandrian develops a distinct method to defend the genuine divinity 
of the Son, steming from his vision on the divine attributes, which is again sim- 
ilar to Eusebius of Caesarea’s constitutive theory. Unlike Arius, who argued that 
the Son’s attributes are divine by participation or by grace, Alexander claimed, 
like Eusebius, that the Son’s attributes are divine and proper to his condition or 
nature (@vatc).3° The argument was that all the divine attributes imply that the 
Son is divine and subsists, by his nature, in a divine condition like the Father's. 

Alexander frequently uses the term gtcots (nature), however not much 
for predicating somethings about the Son’s relationship with the Father, but 
rather to specify that the Son owns the divine attributes by his own nature. 
He is God’s own Word and Wisdom (Urk. 4b.13 and 14.24), Image, Power (Urk. 


27 Edwards, “Alexander of Alexandria,” 490. He continues a few lines further: “Alexander’s 
refusal to admit that the Son is in any sense a creature suffices to prove that he is no pre- 
cursor of the ‘homoiousians.” 

28 Alexander of Alexandria, Epistula ad Alexandrum Constantinopolitanum 29 (Urk. 14.29). 

29 ~~ Ibid., Urk 14.4. 

30 In Arius’ letter addressed to Eusebius of Nicomedia, the former even reports that 
Alexander supported the idea that the Son co-exists with the Father in an unbegotten 
way (dyevvijtws); see Urk. 1.2. However, there is no mention of a shared substance, which 
Arius most likely would have pinpointed. 
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14.27), the Word, Life, and True Light (Urk. 14.30), and he is unchangeable by 
nature, perfect, and does not need anything (Urk. 14.29). 

It is remarkable that Alexander still articulates a doctrine of the divine 
attributes close to Eusebius of Caesarea’s more traditional ‘constitutive’ model 
and not the later Nicene model ‘of identity’. The little nuance is that the Son 
owns his divine attributes by his proper divine nature and not through sharing 
the same divine nature with the Father. This doctrine is also congruent with 
Alexander’s understanding of the word nature (gvct¢), apparently similar to 
the Antiochene one, because the Son seems to have a nature distinct from the 
Father’s. Furthermore, as seen above, he articulates a more traditional theol- 
ogy of likeness instead of one of consubstantiality, which is logically sounder, 
in the sense that he defends the Son’s divinity through his complete likeness 
instead of consubstantiality, the same substance. Thus, we realise that, at this 
incipient stage of the Nicene trend, Alexander did not draw all the conse- 
quences implied by the new understanding of ovci« as common substance, 
namely, that this commonality or identity of substance implies the identity 
of divine attributes. It will be Athanasius who draws all these conclusions and 
bring the model of ‘identity’ to its full strength. 

According to Alexander's vision, the Father and the Son have a special 
relationship through their own ontological conditions, their natures: the pro- 
totype cannot be without image, the light without radiance, and the hypos- 
tasis of the Father without its character (impressed mark).3! Whereas human 
beings may become the sons of God by adoption if they advance in virtues 
and receive the spirit of adoption, Christ is the Son of God by nature (gvce). 
His sonship is true, particular, and natural (pvomy), or “by the particularity of 
nature (@bcEews iStapatt).’32 

To conclude, Alexander shares with the Antiochene trajectory the doc- 
trine of the constitutive divine attributes of the Son, the distinction between 
the two natures, and the theology of likeness which describes the Son as the 
indistinguishable image of the Father. However, Alexander does not share 
with Antiochenes the fundamental understanding of odcia as an individual 
substance, and makes serious steps towards the predication of the ‘unbegot- 
ten’ (&yévvytos) also to the Son. Together with the common understanding of 
divinity (86ty¢), these incipient elements will become the conceptual core 
around which the new Nicene trajectory will gravitate. 


31 Alexander of Alexandria, Epistula ad Alexandrum (Urk. 14.27-28). 
32 ~— Ibid., 31-34 (AW 3/1:24-25; NPNF 2/3:38). 
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3 Eustathius of Antioch 


Another Nicene theologian of the earliest stage of the debate is Eustathius of 
Antioch, equally significant because his theological vision reflects the initial 
terminological attempts of the Nicene alliance. As a reaction to Arianism sim- 
ilar to Marcellus’s position, Eustathius’s theology emphasizes the unity of the 
divine and aims to distinguish ontologically between the Father and the Son. 
Eustathius composed a few books before Nicaea 325, among which one should 
mention De engastrimytho contra Origenem. In between 320-327 he also 
authored several texts against Arians, such as Contra Arianos or Ariomanitas.33 
His theology is significant to our discussion on the emergence and formation 
of the Nicene metaphysical grammar since we find in his works the basic lan- 
guage which articulates the commonality of the three divine persons. Thus, 
he mentions the common divinity or godhead (@6ty¢) as Alexander and, 
additionally, uses the word trdotacts to refer to this common aspect of the 
three divine persons, instead of denoting an individual subsistence as the 
Antiochenes and Arians. 

Through a typical metaphysical language, Eustathius defines the Father 
as “perfect, infinite, and incomprehensible.’3* He is the Pantocrator, Master, 
and Creator, or Begetter of everything.*° Then, Eustathius defines the Logos 
as the begotten God, God by nature (tv ptow 8c), infinite, incomprehensi- 
ble, and self-sufficient.3° He emphasizes as well the authentic or full divinity 
of the Son while portraying him as “true God,” “genuine Son of God,”3” “the 
most divine Son” (6 Get6tato¢ v1d¢),35 “perfect” (téAetoc), and enjoying the 


33 See Sophie Cartwright, The Theological Anthropology of Eustathius of Antioch 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 33-34. For other studies, see also Robert 
Sellers, Eustathius of Antioch and His Place in the Early History of Christian Doctrine 
(Cambridge: cup, 1928); Manlio Simonetti, Origene, Eustazio, Gregorio di Nissa: La Maga 
di Endor (Firenze: Nardini Editore/Centro Internazionale del Libro, 1989), and also 
M. Spanneut, “La position théologique d’Eustathe d’Antioche,’ 7s, 5 (1954): 220-24; Kelley 
McCarthy Spoerl, “Two Early Nicenes: Eusthatius of Antioch and Marcellus of Ancyra,” in 
In the Shadow of the Incarnation: Essays on Jesus Christ in the Early Church in Honor of Brian 
E. Daley, S.J, ed. Peter W. Martens (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2008), 
121-48. For a critical edition of Eustathian works, see Eustathii Antiocheni, patris Nicaeni, 
opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. José Declerck, ccsG 51 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002). 

34 Sellers, Eustathius of Antioch, 83. 

35 Ibid. 

36 ~~ Ibid., 84. 

37 Eustathius, frag. 84 (ccsG 51:154). Cf. De engast. 10 (CCSG 51:22) (in the phrase Ocob 
yvnatov vidv). 

38  Eustathius, frag. 2 (CCSG 51:65). Cf. De engast. 23 (CCSG 51:48): 6 Geldtatog adtod mats. 
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“fullness of divinity.’° The Son is the imago divinae substantiae*® and his gen- 
eration is a “true divine generation or theogony” (9eovovia &AnOy<).44 

Eustathius makes use of almost all the future basic concepts of Nicene gram- 
mar. Thus, the Father and the Son preserve one tréctactc# and one divinity 
(8e6ty¢). However, they form a Dyad (Suds): “on the one hand, seeing the Dyad 
of both Father and Son through the one Image, while on the other, under- 
standing one divinity (mv ptav 9edtyTa) in the Dyad.’4 Whereas Eustathius 
rarely employs the notion of ovcia, he identifies it with Christ’s divinity which 
is undefiled in the incarnation.** 

It is also remarkable how Eustathius associates the Dyad with the divine 
begetting, or theogony of the Son. In so doing, the author intends to articulate 
simultaneously the unity and distinctiveness of the Father and the Son: “one 
divinity and the true divine generation (§e0yovia)."45 As Kelly Spoerl com- 
ments, here “Eustathius tries to balance the claims of divine unity with those 
of divine distinction.”*6 Likewise, this phrase is “correcting excessive stress on 
the unity of the godhead that would blur the personal distinctiveness of the 
only-begotten Son.”47 

The vocabulary of Dyad and theogony is an obvious strategy to avoid 
Sabellianism, and articulate an ontology in which the Father and the Son are 
two distinct entities. Eustathius intends to argue that, if the Son has a real 
generation from the Father, he is ontologically distinct or separate from the 
Father and cannot be merely one of his qualities or activities. Nevertheless, the 
mere notions of Dyad and theogony do not make the distinction obvious. Since 
Eustathius uses most of his basic metaphysical terms to connote the divine 
unity, he does not truly possess a metaphysical notion able to articulate the 
ontological distinction between Father and Son unambiguously. 

Therefore, he introduces another theoretical strategy by expressing the idea 
of divine generation through the traditional difference between image and 
paradigm. In the following passage is evident that the classical ‘x from x’ (or 
‘like from like’) metaphysical principle plays a vital role in this theology as well 
as the theogony mentioned above. From this principle and the idea that the 


39 _Eustathius, frag. 50 (CCSG 51:122). 

40 _ Eustathius, frag. 95 (CCSG 51:162). 

41 __Eustathius, De engast. 24 (CCSG 51:49-50). 

42 Eustathius, frag. 88 (CcsG 511122). 

43  Eustathius, frag. 21 (CCSG 51:84). See also Eustathius, De engast. 24 and Origen, Dial. Her. 4. 
44 Eustathius, frag. 78 (CcsG 511148). 

45 _Eustathius, De engast. 24 (CCSG 51:49-50). 

46 Spoerl, “Two Early Nicenes,” 126. 

47. Ibid., 142, n. 55. 
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offspring is the image of its generator, Eustathius argues next that the Son pre- 
serves the attributes of the Father: 


For Paul did not say, “like in form (cvppydegoug) to the Son of God” but 
‘like in form to the image of his Son,” showing that the Son is one thing 
and the image another. For indeed the Son, bearing the divine marks 
(yvwetouata) of the paternal excellence, is the image of the Father since, 
because like is begotten from like (éyotot €& duotwv), the ones begotten 
appear as true images of the ones who begot them.*® 


As Sophie Cartwright has noted, the concept of ‘image’ implies two aspects: the 
continuity between the image and paradigm and the ontological distinction 
between the two. For these reasons, such authors as Eusebius of Caesarea 
and Eustathius employed the image concept, to which one may add all the 
Antiochenes. In contradistinction, Marcellus avoided applying the notion of 
‘image’ to the pre-incarnate Logos because it would have involved distinction 
within the divine.*9 

As the concept of ‘image’ is soundly tied to the relationships between the 
attributes of the Father and the Son, Eustathius makes tangible steps toward a 
theory of the identity of the divine attributes. Specific to the Nicene trend, this 
theory is logically connected with the Nicene metaphysical grammar because 
it is based on the identity of divine substance, implied in the Nicene under- 
standing of ovcla, badctacts, and gvatg as common substance, subsistence, 
or nature. Based on the fact that Eustathius assumes the identity of divinity 
and txdéctaats, probably also that of ovcia, the attributes of the Son are not 
only similar (as in the case his substance or nature is different) but identical 
with those of the Father. Thus, the Son bears “the divine marks of the paternal 
excellence.’ 

We need to make a last note on the notion of mpdcwmov. While its mean- 
ing is not clarified among specialists, it is obvious that Eustathius did not 
conceive of a unique divine mpdcwmov like Marcellus. Eustathius mentions a 
mpeoowmov of the Holy Spirit5° and at least one of Christ, if not even two, one 
human and one divine.*! Kelly Spoerl observes that Eustathius does not men- 
tion mpdcwnov in a Trinitarian context.> Yet, Sellers and Spoerl have suggested 


48  Eustathius, frag. 68 (CcsG 51:139). Trans. Cartwright, Theological Anthropology, 145. 
49 Cartwright, Theological Anthropology, 147. 

50  Eustathius, De engast. 3.4. 

51 ~~ Eustathius, frag. 100 (CCSG 51:165). 

52  Spoerl, “Two Early Nicenes,” 142, n. 62. 
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that “Eustathius taught what might have looked to others like a ‘dyoprosopic’ 
Christology, which would find further elaboration in the theologies of later 
Antiochene theologians such as Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Nestorius of Constantinople.”? 

On the one hand, Eustathius mentions indeed the mpdawnov of the Holy 
Spirit (Engast. 3.4), as well as those of the witch and the visionary of 1 Kings 
4:7, of Saul (ibid., 7.7), of the character seeking divination (ibid., 9.14), and 
of Christ (ibid., 10.14; 17.3). On the other hand, we have to point out the pas- 
sage describing the deceiving actions of the demon that puts on the npdcwnov 
of the prophet Samuel (ibid., 1.16). Additionally, in Engast. 10.8, the author 
connotes Saul’s face through mpdcwnov. My point is that the meaning of the 
word mpdcwrov, in all these cases, is that of the narrative persona or charac- 
ter who performs an utternece. As Margaret M. Mitchell and Rowan A. Greer 
argue in their parallel analysis of Eustathius’s De engastrimytho and Origen’s 
Homily 5 on 1 Kingdoms, the discussion in both texts regards various narrative 
personae, such as the characters, the author, or the Holy Spirit who inspired 
the prophet.** It is obvious in Engast. 11.16 that a real individual may take 
someone else’s medgwmov, as the demon takes that of the prophet Samuel. 
Eusthatius’s concept, therefore, connotes the external appearance of a char- 
acter rather than its actual identity. 

Likewise, fragment 100, mentioned by Spoerl, equally regards the persona, 
the medcwnov who performs the utterance; Eustathius concludes that the 
divine Spirit speaks about the human being. The context of this discussion, 
therefore, does not concern the actual identity of the three divine persons, of 
the divine Christ, or his human persona. Under this aspect, I would conclude 
that Eustathius’ theology should not be connected with those of Diodore, 
Theodore, and Nestorius because of their different theoretical interests or top- 
ics. While Eustathius focused on the one who performed the utterance, the lat- 
ter authors’ interest resided in Christ’s individual subsistence, or identity. The 
word mpdcwmnov has a different meaning in these two contexts. Hence, within 
the limits of the extant textual evidence, Eustathius’s mpdcwmov cannot be 
included in the ontological discussions of the fourth century concerning the 
persons of the Trinity. 

We may conclude that, with Eustathius, we discover another incipient stage 
of the Nicene trajectory, in which such fundamental notions as bréctacts 
and @e6ty¢ start finding the semantic rules which will characterize this trend, 


53  Ibid., 133; see also 132 and 136. See also Sellers, Eustathius of Antioch, 12-20. 
54 Rowan A. Greer and Margaret M. Mitchell, The “Belly-Myther” of Endor: Interpretations of 
1 Kingdoms 28 in the Early Church (Atlanta, GA: SBL, 2007). 
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namely to denote the common divinity. It is also plausible that the meaning of 
ovata starts gravitating towards the same direction. It does not seem to denote 
an Antiochene individual substance but divinity, which for Eustathius is com- 
mon. However, there is no fragment to speak of a common otcia but only of 
bndotacts and Gedty¢. Regarding the term mpdcwnov, it cannot be connected to 
the later ontological discussions regarding the metaphysical substrate of the 
three divine persons. It is not yet part of the Nicene grammar. 


4 Marcellus of Ancyra 


Marcellus of Ancyra was one of Athanasius’s close allies and fellow-bearers of 
exile in Rome. The fragments preserved from Marcellus unveil another incip- 
ient stage of the Nicene trajectory in which the basic metaphysical notions of 
ovoia, bndotactc, and mpdcwnov start being used more technically. Most of the 
few occurrences of these terms survive in his quotations from the anti-Nicene 
authors of the time, especially Asterius, whom Marcellus criticized in a book 
composed in 330 or 336.55 In these passages, Marcellus is aware of the mean- 
ings that Asterius and his friends gave to these terms, and he rebuffs them 
stoutly.5° One of the fragments discloses his criticisms and plainly states that 
God should be described as one mpdcwmov. While interpreting Isa 41:4 (“I am 
God, the first, and the last; I am.”), Marcellus comments: 


For the ‘Il’ is indicative of one person (mpocwrov), for the two words show 
one person (pdcwmov) to us. For having said ‘1’, [the Lord] also adds ‘am’, 
so that through the two parts of the statement, pronoun and verb, the 
monad of the divinity (tH tis GedtHT0¢ oveda) might be attested to. And 
if one should need yet another testimony, I will again present to him the 
same prophet saying, “I am the first, and I am the last; besides me there 
is no god.” If Asterius thinks that the Son, “being separated in hyposta- 
sis (Omoct&cet Stnpyuevov) from the Father, is like a son of man,” being 
scandalized by the human flesh that he assumed for our sake, let him 


55 See Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 101 and u2, for AD 329-30, and Lienhard, Against 
Marcellus, 47, for AD 336. 

56 For ovata, see Marcellus, frag. 13 (vcs 39:106) and 114 (vcs 39:08) against Asterius the 
Sophist; frag. 16 (vcs 39:108) against Narcissus of Neronias, who believed in three sub- 
stances, and frag. 117 (VCS 39:10) and 120 (VCs 39:112) against Eusebius of Caesarea. For 
bndotaat, see frag. 47, 50, 75, 85-86. For mpdcwmov, see frag. 48, 92, 97. See also Lieanhard, 
Contra Marcellus, 54, and Sara Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra, 185. 
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show us who says these things. For the text here also speaks of one person 
(mpdcwnov).57 


It is evident in this passage, too, that Marcellus implies the synonymity between 
Tpoowrov and bndctactc, or thinks that a tpdcwmov has one bndotaarc. I would 
mention another passage in which Marcellus rejects the plurality of hyposta- 
ses, namely frag. 20, in which his critique aims not at Asterius but at Origen of 
Alexandria. Thus, Marcellus rebukes the Alexandrine who “dared to describe in 
vain a second hypostasis of the Word.”5® This sentence unveils that Marcellus 
was aware not only of the way Asterius and his companions used the word 
bndotacts but also of Origen, the plausible founder of the three-hypostasis 
trend. We realize that Marcellus knew and reflected on the meaning of the 
term bmdotacts and subsequently preferred to reject the old Antiochene gram- 
mar, which Arians used as well, as seen before.°9 

In the same vein of thought, in frag. 123 Marcellus even disapproves of the 
central Antiochene and Arian distinction between the unbegotten Father and 
the begotten Son: “How will they be able to prove to us from someplace out of 
the divine Scriptures that there is ‘one unbegotten and one begotten’ in the 
way they themselves have believed ‘he has been begotten’, given that neither 
prophets nor evangelists nor apostles have said this?”6° 

Regarding the third fundamental term, odcia, it comes out as well in one 
of the fragments. Eusebius of Caesarea points out the way Marcellus used the 
notion of odcia, and it is remarkable that the Ancyran did not refer to an indi- 
vidual substance but to the commonality of the Son with the Father: 


For he says that, coexisting with the body by active energy alone (by 
moving it and doing all the things related in the gospels), he [i.e., the 
Logos] was united by substance to God (ovdcia T 6G cuvijnto), existing 
as a Word inseparable and indistinguishable (aywprotog xal &didctatos) 
from him.®! 


57. Marcellus, frag. 97, in Eusebius of Caesarea, Eccl. theol. 2.19.15-18 (GCS 14:200; FC 135:258- 
59). This fragment, however, contradicts another place in which Eusebius states that 
Marcellus used the language of one hypostasis in three persons; see Eccl. theol. 3.6.4 (GCS 
14:64): lav dmdctaclw tTeutedcwrov. Basil of Caesarea actually associates this position 
with Sabellius (Ep. 214.3). 

58 Marcellus, frag. 20, in Eusebius of Caesarea, Marcel. 1.4.21 (FC 1351103). 

59  Lienhard also agrees that “he reacted against the Eusebians and their pluralistic lan- 
guage.” See Against Marcellus, 57. 

60 Marcellus, frag. 123, in Eusebius of Caesarea, Against Marcellus 1.4.52 (FC 135:112-13). 

61 Eusebius of Caesarea, Against Marcellus 2.4.25 (GCS 14:57; FC 135:153 slightly modified). 
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It is very plausible that Marcellus understood divine ovata like Alexander, 
as a common substance, in the sense that it connects the Son to the Father. 
Additionally, for Marcellus, the substance makes the Son inseparable and 
indistinguishable. While these two notions intend to indicate the Son’s strong 
connection to the Father, they are not the best choice of words. In Aristotelian 
metaphysics, for example, ywptotd¢ denotes an entity ontologically separated 
from the others, therefore, an individual entity. One may imagine that an 
Antiochene author such as Eusebius, or an Arian, familiar with the Aristotelian 
meaning of this term, understood from this passage that the Son was not onto- 
logically separated from the Father, which is sheer Sabellianism. 

Nonetheless, Marcellus’s position should not be regarded as a new develop- 
ment of Sabellius’s views but rather as an exaggerated reaction to Arianism. 
Focussing on God’s unity, he left the metaphysical language regarding indi- 
vidual distinctions unsecured. Frag. 117, for instance, indicates to what extent 
Asterius’s language of a second God horrified Marcellus: 


Into what great blasphemy he fell, having dared to separate (SteAciv) the 
Word from ‘the’ God and to call the Word another God (€tepov §¢6v), who 
is separated (Stect@ta) from the Father in being (ovcig) and power. For 
he has written as follows in these very words: “Of course, the image and 
the one of whom he is the image are not to be thought of as one and the 
same thing, but as two beings (otctat), two things (npdypata), and two 
powers, corresponding to the number of their names.’6? 


Again, this reaction was not developed from a Sabellian perspective. On the 
contrary, Marcellus definitely rejected Sabellius’s doctrine.** Moreover, he 
accepted the Trinity like all the others, including Asterius. The problem was 


62 Marcellus, frag. 123, in Eusebius of Caesarea, Against Marcellus 1.4.40-41 (GCS 14:26; FC 
135:108-9). 

63 See Marcellus, frag. 69, in Eusebius of Caesarea, On Ecclesiastical Theology 1.15. (FC 
135:183-84): “For Sabellius, who himself had also slipped from the right faith, had accurate 
knowledge neither about God nor about his holy Word. For the one who did not know the 
Word was also ignorant of the Father. For he [the Word] says, ‘No one knows the Father 
except the Son, that is, the Word. For the Word through himself provides the knowledge 
of the Father. For he also said in this way to those of the Jews who at that time thought 
they knew God, but who rejected his Word, through whom alone God is known: ‘No one 
knows the Father except the Son and him to whom the Son revealed him.’ For since it was 
impossible to know God in any other way, he [the Word] teaches human beings to know 
him through his [God’s] own Word, so that that man [Sabellius] has erred who does not 
know accurately the Father and his Word.” 
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the way he articulated the theology of the Trinity.6* As Lienhard, argues, 
Marcellus’s theology cannot be read as a Neo-Platonic system in which the 
Monad expends into the Triad and then contracts into the Monad.® For 
Marcellus, jovés should be translated instead as ‘unity’, and the expression 
tis YeotHTOS Lovds from frag. 72 be understood as the ‘unity of the Godhead’ 
instead of the ‘monad of the Godhead’.6 This expression may rather be read 
in light of the frag. 66, mentioned above, in which Marcellus asserts that “only 
the Logos and the Spirit belong to God by unity.’ Consequently, he regards 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as a special unity in which the three are not 
identified with the Father, as in Sabellius. Nevertheless, Marcellus’s language 
of differentiation is very frail and confusing, and for that reason his opponents 
criticized it.6” 

Regarding the Confession of Faith which Marcellus’s followers sent to 
Athanasius in 371, it is Nicene in content. It accepts the Nicene creed with the 
formulas “from the Father's substance” and “consubstantial to the Father,’ con- 
demns Arius, Sabellius, and Photinus, and declares that they do not equate 
the Father and the Son as Sabellius.®* Moreover, they confess an eternal Son 
and an eternal Holy Spirit “being and subsisting” (dv xal bgecrtdc).69 To this 
effect, it still reflects Marcellus’s position, which is plausible, and preserves the 
Marcellan emphasis on one God, although no longer called a monas. 

Nevertheless, the commonality of substance makes Marcellus articulate 
more clearly the theory of the identity or sameness of attributes of the Father 


64 Marcellus, frag. 1, in Eusebius of Caesarea, Against Marcellus 1.4.40—41 (FC 135:98): “He has 
written that ‘he believes in the Father, God Almighty, and in his Son the only-begotten 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Spirit’ And he says that he ‘learned this way 
of piety from the divine Scriptures.” And when he says this, I approve these statements 
wholeheartedly, for this way of piety — namely, to believe in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — 
is common to us all.” 

65 Lienhard, Against Marcellus, 56-57. 

66 — Lienhard, Against Marcellus, 57. 

67 Eusebius of Caesarea, in Against Marcellus 1.117 (FC 135:79), has the following harsh 
reproach: “But if not a Jew but one of [the] bishops were to introduce this belief, granting 
that he is only a word united to God and [that] this is eternal and unbegotten and both 
one and the same with God, on the one hand being called by different names of Father 
and Son, while on the other, existing as one in being (otcia) and hypostasis (bmoctdcet) 
[with the Father], how could it not be clear that he is clothing himself in the mantle 
of Sabellius, and has made himself a stranger to both the knowledge and the grace in 
Christ?.” 

68 Eugenius of Ancyra, Expositio fidei 2.3, in Martin Tetz, “Markellianer und Athanasios von 
Alexandrien: Die markellianische Expositio fidei ad Athanasium des Diakons Eugenios 
von Ankyra,” ZNW 64 (1973): 75-121, at 79. 

69  Eugenius of Ancyra, Expositio fidei 2.4 (Tetz, 79). 
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and the Son, which will become a constant pattern of the Nicene trajectory. 
Since their 8edty¢, brdctacts, and even odcia are common, the Father and the 
Son share the same divine attributes. Hence, the Son’s attributes are no longer 
divine by grace (as in the Arian trajectory), nor by the Son’s divine nature, and 
similar to those of the Father's (as in the Antiochene trend) but identical: 


For if the Acts of the Apostles, praising the agreement of those com- 
ing to the faith at that time, declared, “They had all things in common” 
(Acts 4:32), and if one ought to think that among men who are capable 
of agreement, all things are held in common, how much more necessary 
was it for the Father and the Son to have things in common, since they 
have been divided into two hypostases? But now, by saying, “All that the 
Father has is mine,” the Son appears to take greedily what belongs to 
the Father. But by alleging that he is not Lord of his own word, but that 
the Father is [Lord] even of this (for he [the Savior] says, “The word that 
you hear is not mine but the Father’s who sent me”), he indicates that the 
Father has taken the property of the child. But each of these statements, 
which correspond to Asterius’s opinion, seems to be illogical. For it was 
necessary for the one who was in agreement not to take from another the 
things that rightfully belong to him, for this is indeed greedy, but to think 
that those things that belong to each are held in common.”° 


To conclude, I would not classify Marcellus into a distinct trajectory than the 
Nicene one, following Ayres, for emphasizing divine unity, but as part of the 
incipient stage, which consisted of various attempts to express the unity of 
the Son with the Father, in reaction to Arianism. The Nicene trajectory con- 
stantly distinguished itself by emphasizing divine unity; on the other hand, 
it always proposed a weak metaphysical vocabulary of differentiation, unable 
to secure the predication of the individual separate existence of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. For these reasons, however — as their opponents observed 
and even Basil of Caesarea accepted — Sabellianism was a constant challenge 
to the Nicene grammar. Among the early Nicenes, Marcellus was indeed the 
closest to Sabellius. All the Nicene authors (Marcellus included), however, 
despite being authors of the metaphysics of one divinity, are not Sabellians, 


70 Marcellus, frag. 75, in Eusebius of Caesarea, Against Marcellus 2.2.20-22 (FC 1351127). It 
should be reminded that Marcellus is unique within the Nicene trajectory for his assump- 
tion that the divine Logos cannot be the Image of God because an image is visible, prob- 
ably because it has to imply a minimal spatial form, while the Logos is invisible. See frag. 
51 and 54. 
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because none of them identified the three divine persons. On the contrary, all 
rejected their identification. Nevertheless, due to the weakness of their meta- 
physical idiom(s) of the divine distinctions, their positions may sometimes be 
perceived as close to Sabellianism. 


5 Athanasius of Alexandria 


5.1 The Meanings of odcia 

Athanasius is the theologian who made the Nicene grammar more coherent 
in itself and with the meaning of odcia understood as common substance. To 
him, as it is well known, the concepts of @edty¢, odcia, dmdcTaaIg, and vats 
refer to the commonality of the divine persons. In general, in his writings, odcia 
receives a few distinct meanings, such as ‘existence’, ‘stuff’, ‘essence’, and ‘genus’. 
In some contexts, the term carries the Platonic understanding of ovcia as exis- 
tence opposed to non-existence.” Athanasius explains, for example, how the 
Logos brought creatures into existence (att& cig odciav Hveyxe).’* Second, the 
Alexandrine loads odcia with the meaning of material stuff, as in the following 
passage: “And who, seeing the substance of water being changed and turned 
into wine, would not think that he who did this was Lord and Creator of the 
substance (ovatas) of all water?””? 

In a third category, one may classify the passages in which the meaning of 
ovoia is that of nature or essence. Athanasius employs it, for instance, when 
he specifies the “essence of wet and of dry” (Gent. 27.5), the “essence of the 
mind” (Inc. 42.7), or that of wisdom and stones: “Are not wisdom and stones 
of the earth different in essence and separate in nature (étepovata “at dAAG 
TV votv)?”’+ Human being, too, possesses its own substance: “But as we, by 


71 ~+£E.g,, Plato, Theaetetus 185c-186b. Other times, Plato conceives of odcia as the realm of the 
incorporeal, noetic, and eternal ideas as opposed to yéveatc (becoming), the realm of cor- 
poreal, sense-perceptible, and temporal entities (e.g., Sophist 232c, Timaeus 29c, Republic 
50g9b). Ina third way, Plato’s odcia may have a meaning close to what Aristotle will denote 
through the terms of ‘essence’ and ‘definition’ (e.g., Phaedo 65e, 91 d; Phaedrus 245e). 

72 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 2.64.3. In Contra gentes 6 (OECT Athanasius:14), 
Athanasius denies the existence of evil by affirming that it cannot have Aypostasis and 
ousia: el ye Kat’ adtovds y xaxla brdotacw eel Kad’ ExutyV xal odciav. See also Contra gentes 
7 (ib., 18): obte odata tig Eottv adtOd. 

73. Athanasius, De incarnatione 18 (OECT Athanasius:178; trans., 179). See also Contra gentes 
20 (OECT Athanasius:54; trans., 55): “It is but in vain that they built their temples enclos- 
ing within walls a stone or piece of wood or bit of gold, when the whole world is full of 
such stuff (tig tToUTwv odaiac).” 

74 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.55.7 (AW 1/2:164; NPNF 2/4:338). 
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receiving the Spirit, do not lose our own proper substance (odciav), so the Lord, 
when made man for us, and bearing a body, was no less God.””5 


5.2 Consubstantiality and the x from x’ Principle 

It is definitely this latter meaning that Athanasius employs when he applies 
the notion of ovct« to the divine realm, particularly in the many instances in 
which he avows that the Son is ‘proper to the Father’s substance’: “the Son is 
different in kind and different in substance from things originate, and on the 
contrary is proper to the Father's substance (tij¢ tod Tlatpdg ovatag tSto¢) and 
one in nature with it.””° I would argue that this meaning of odcia cannot be 
understood either in a Platonic way, to connote the intelligible world, or as 
an abstract Aristotelian essence, or as a Stoic primary unqualified substance. 
On the contrary, it should be understood as God’s way of being, condition, 
substance, or divine immaterial stuff which the Father shares with the Son. 
Additionally, the key expressions ‘from the Father’s substance’ (€x tij¢ ovatac 
tod matpdc) and ‘proper to the Father’s substance’ indicate that Athanasius is 
also close to the previous Nicene authors and thinks in the framework of the 
metaphysical principle ‘x from x’. Furthermore, conceiving the generation of 
the Son through the lens of this principle makes possible the idea of consub- 
stantiality, the ouoodctov. 

The use of the term dpoovctog is logically consistent with this last sense 
of ovata. Lewis Ayres has shown that Athanasius starts employing the term 
duoovatog around 353, with the De decretis, as a general mark or ‘cypher’ 
designed to support the expression ‘from the Father's substance’.”” As Stead 
had previously noticed, Athanasius’s duoovctov refers exclusively to the rela- 
tionship of the Son to the Father, never of the Father to the Son, and the author 
does not apply it to the whole Trinity.”* Athanasius, therefore, does not regard 
consubstantiality from the perspective of the Trinity but of Son’s generation 
from the Father, in light of the ‘x from x’ principle. Stead also agrees that con- 
substantiality simultaneously implies generation and participation. In his turn, 


75 Athanasius, De decretis 14 (AW 2/1:12; NPNF 2/4:159). 

76 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.58.5 (AW 1/2167; NPNF 2/4:340, slightly modi- 
fied): etepoyevyng koa xat Etepodatdg Eotwv 6 Yiog TMV yevynTOv, Kal MEMO Tig TOD Ilated¢ 
ovatac 1St0¢ Kal duopuns TUYXEveEl. 

77 ~~ Ayres, “Athanasius.” 

78 Stead, “Homoousios (6uoovctos),” 364-433; idem, “Homoousios dans la pensée de Saint 
Athanase,” 231-53; idem, Divine Substance, 260. 
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Khaled Anatolios confirms that, in De synodis 15 (ca. 359), “the meaning of 
homoousios is elaborated in terms of participation.’”9 


5.3 Participation as Divine Generation 

We need to further detail Athanasius’s concept of ‘participation’ to clarify it. 
First, despite its Platonic roots, Athanasius conceives it generatively. Johannes 
Zachhuber has demonstrated that Athanasius rejects the understanding of 
duoovatos in pure, or technical, Platonist terms. For Plato, participation denotes 
the relationship between some similar entities of the visible, sensible, and the 
temporal world (e.g., Socrates, Peter) and their noetic and eternal Paradigm (in 
our case, the noetic Idea of human being). However, the Father and Son are not 
divine and duootctot because they participate in a divine substance as two cop- 
ies participate in a unique paradigm of deity. Likewise, there is no substance, 
essence, or Paradigm that preceded them or is the source that generated them. 
On the contrary, Athanasius understands the participation and the duootctov 
in a ‘derivative’ (I would call it ‘generative’) relationship in which the Son is 
ouoovatos to the Father because the Father generates the Son eternally (Syn. 
51.3).8° Thus, the Son partakes into the substance of the Father since the Father 
generates him constantly. Therefore, it makes more sense to describe the rela- 
tionship between the Father and the Son as generative and governed by the 
metaphysical principle ‘x from x’. 

Second, Athanasius sometimes refuses to apply the notion of participation 
to the divine realm and Son’s generation, for instance, in Contra Arianos. Here 
he ponders that only creatures participate in God, while the Logos is the Son 
of God not by participation (ob petovcig vidg ect) but substantially, as the 
Father’s proper ((Stov) offspring.*! In this way, the Son is ‘proper’ (iSto¢) to the 
Father, not ‘external’ (€€w@ev).8 Hence, the Son is the Father’s proper offspring 
and constituted of the same divine substance (dyoovctoc) as the Father through 
his eternal generation. 

Third, there are several instances in which Athanasius applies the language 
of ‘participation’ to the divine and Son’s generation, but he emphasizes the 


79 Khaled Anatolios, Athanasius: The Coherence of His Thought (New York: Routledge, 1998; 
reprint, New York: Routledge, 2004), 232, n. 76; see also ibid., 105. 

80 Johannes Zachhuber, “The Antiochene Synod of AD 363 and the Beginnings of Neo- 
Nicenism,” ZAC 4 (2000): 83-101. 

81 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 3.1.6 (AW 1/3:2). See also Ar. 1.15. 

82  Anatolios, Athanasius, 105. When Athanasius makes of use of the metaphor of partici- 
pation in connection with the Son, he shows that human beings do not partake in the 
Father's essence as the Son does, but humans only partake in God in a spiritual way, 
through the Spirit. 
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distinction between the two types of participation. While humans participate 
in the divine ‘externally’ and in the Spirit, the Son “partakes in the substance 
of the Father:” obx g€wGev, dW ex tig obalag tod matpd¢ Eott TO LeTEYdpuEvor.83 
Despite the inconsistent use of the notion of participation, Athanasius remains 
consistent in the clear-cut distinction between the Son’s sharing the substance 
of the Father and all the other creatures that do not share it. 


5.4 Analogies and Immaterial Divine Generation 

Beyond this sharp distinction between the divine and created realms, 
Athanasius recurrently employs a series of analogies to express the relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son, particularly the generation and consub- 
stantiality. His analogies typically exploit such sapiential images as ‘offspring’ 
and ‘emanation, or a pair of elements in which the first generates the second 
and shares the same substance, for instance, ‘light’ and ‘radiance’, ‘river’ and 
‘source’, ‘mind’ and ‘thought.* As seen before, Alexander equally paires these 
generative terms to express the same divine communality. Several times he 
connects these analogies with the expression “the Son is the proper offspring 
of the Father's substance,’®> which proves that they constitute his supportive 
discourse to defend the Son’s divinity and consubstantiality with the Father. 
Furthermore, it indicates that he envisions consubstantiality in the traditional 
generative way in which ovata denotes the shared divine substance or divine 
immaterial stuff. 

As in Alexander’s case, these analogies start from material elements or types 
of sensible stuff. For that reason, his opponents criticized this language.°° On 
the one hand, Athanasius does not have a more metaphysically refined vocab- 
ulary to avoid any ambiguity regarding the complete immateriality of the Son’s 
generation. On the other hand, as in Alexander’s case, it was not the first time 
that the notion of odcia was applied to the divine realm. Hence, Athanasius 
defends this language and denounces his contenders for their material thoughts 
and inability to think beyond matter, to think of an immaterial divine stuff. He 
advises them to pass over these material images and use them as analogies 


83. Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.15.4—5 (AW 1/2125; NPNF 2/4:315). 

84 E.g., Athanasius, De sententia Dionysii 24 (AW 2/1:64). 

85 The expression “the Son is the proper [offspring] of the Father’s essence (tij¢ Tob mated¢ 
ovatac idtov)” appears dozens of times in his writings since it implies, as the author explains 
in De synodis 48, that the Son is 6uootcto¢ with the Father; see for instance Orationes con- 
tra Arianos 1.16319327;29335336;39356;58; 2.252252.4534557; 3.335312;62;63; De synodis 35339. 

86 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.15.1 (AW 1/2:124; NPNF 2/4:315): “[T]hey deny that 
the Son is the proper offspring of the Father's essence, on the ground that this must imply 
parts and divisions.” 
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for what transcends the realm of creation.8” Athanasius urges his audience to 
raise their thoughts to the immaterial world and not to conceive of the Son’s 
generation in material terms.®* Divine generation should be regarded as rad- 
ically distinct from the slightest material nuance because divine substance is 
simple. Consequently, the Son’s generation does not involve time, space, size, 
spatial influx, or emission, but the Son remains eternally within the Father.®9 


5.5 Trinity as One Plural Divinity: The Identity of Divine Substance 
Another quintessential Athanasian contribution to the fourth-century discus- 
sions regards the theology of the Trinity. In addition to the many instances 
in which he states that the Son is proper to the Father’s substance, there are 
other passages — as Jon M. Robertson has noticed — in which Athanasius uses 
the terms ‘divinity’ or ‘godhead’ (626ty¢), ‘nature’ (pdots), and once even ‘sub- 
stance’ (odcia) in the sense of “one indivisible God within which the plurality 
of Father, Son and Holy Spirit is located.”9° 

I would further make three notes. First, this turning point implies the fact 
that monotheism is no longer predicated exclusively about the Father, but it is 
commonly extended to all the three divine persons in a vision of a one plural 
divinity or godhead. This is a step forward from both the pre-Nicene authors, 
Origen included, and the Antiochene writers of the fourth century, according 
to whom the Son’s divinity was lower and derived from that of the Father, as 
well as Marcellus’s vision which posited a unitary godhead but was unable to 
articulate the plurality. 

Second, to a certain extent, Eustathius prefigured this idea while predicat- 
ing ‘one divinity in the Dyad’ of the Father and the Son. The Athanasian con- 
cept of a one plural divinity, which implies a sharing of the divine condition, 
represents a landmark in the development of the debate. Later on, it will allow 
Didymus and Apollinarius, and later the Cappadocians and other pro-Nicenes 


87. Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.15.1-2 (AW 1/2:124—25; NPNF 2/4:315): “[W]hat is 
this but to deny that He is very Son, and only in name to call Him Son at all? And is it not 
a grievous error, to have material thoughts about what is immaterial, and because of the 
weakness of their proper nature (gvaews) to deny what is natural (gdcet) and proper to 
the Father?.’ 

88 Athanasius, De decretis 24 (AW 2/1:19-20). 

89 Athanasius, De decretis 20.5 (AW 2/1:17-18): del dé €v TH Tatpl EotW 6 Adyos Kal 6 MaTHe ev 
TO Adyw. 

go SeeJon M. Robertson, Christ as Mediator: A Study of the Theologies of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Marcellus of Ancyra, and Athanasius of Alexandria (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 153. 

g1 Ibid. 
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to extend the terms ovcia, gtotc, and dpoovetos to the entire Trinity, as com- 
monly shared by the three divine persons. 

Third, Athanasius did not make that step in his early books, but only in the 
last opus, Contra Arianos 111, written probably around 345.°? Thus, in Contra 
Arianos 11, composed in late 330s, he mentions only the Father and the Son, 
similar to Eustathius: “the Word of God is One, the only proper and genuine 
Son from His substance (x tij¢ odciag adtob), and having with His Father a 
undivided unity of divinity (aywptotov ... Thy EvotTnta Tig GedtIHTOS).”93 

A similar thought occurs even in Contra Arianos 111, in which Athanasius 
comments on John 10:30 (“The Father and IJ are one”). Here he predicates sev- 
eral times the terms 86ty¢ and @vats in a more general way, and emphasizes 
the identity of divinity between the Father and the Son. Athanasius first indi- 
cates that “the Father’s form and divinity (tod etSoug xal tis 926TH TOS) are the 
existence (tO civat) of the Son, then the Son is in the Father and the Father 
in the Son (John 14:10).’9* He continues his reflection by suggesting that this 
biblical reference to John 14:10 “shows the sameness of divinity (tadtotyTa 
thj¢ 8edtHTO¢), on the one hand, and the unity of substance (tyhv EvotyTa THIS 
ovaias) on the other.’®> Subsequently, the Alexandrine points out the unity of 
nature between Father and Son and distinguishes them numerically to avoid 
Sabellius’s error: 


But on one hand, they are two because the Father is Father and is not the 
same with the Son, and the Son is Son and not the same with the Father. 
On the other hand, the nature is one (pia 8 } pvatc), and the generated is 
not unlike (avoyotov) the one who generated it but rather its image, and 
all the things of the Father belong to the Son as well.9® 


It is worth pointing out that, despite the fact that Athanasius makes a step 
further from Marcellus in avoiding the Sabellian danger, his theological lan- 
guage is still elementary, limited to numerical distinctions and still lacking 


92‘ For the date of composition, see Ayres, Nicaea and Its Legacy, 115. The majority of scholars 
presently assumes the Athansian authorship of Contra Arianos 111, and the constant use 
of the Athanasian formula “the Son is proper to the Father’s substance” as well as the lack 
of both Antiochene and later pro-Nicene classical idioms designed to identify the divine 
persons (e.g., bndcTaCIs, TPdTwroV, or Mekypc) strengthen this position. 

93 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 2.41.1 (AW 1/2:217). According to Ayres, Athanasius 
most likely starts writing his Orations against Arians around 339-40; ibid., 107. 

94 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 3.3.3 (AW 1/1/3:309). 

95 Ibid. 

g6 ~~ Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 3.4.1 (AW 1/1/3:310). 
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a metaphysical notion able to grasp the ontological individuality of a divine 
person. He continues by stating that the Son and the Father “are one in the 
identity and property of nature (ti (dtoTyTt xal oixerotytt tig PUcEews) and in 
the sameness of one divinity (tf tadtotyTI THs Luci PedtTIHTOS).”9” In this respect, 
Athanasius already develops a clear doctrine of the identity of the divine sub- 
stance, which is the finest metaphysical achievement of the Nicene grammar. 

Finally, Contra Arianos 111 contains several other similar expressions, includ- 
ing two of the first Trinitarian antinomic formulations in which the notion of 
one plural divinity is fully expressed: “we confess that God is one through the 
Trinity (€va did tig Tptkdo¢)” and we “conceive of one divinity in the Trinity 
(uta ev torddt GedtyTax).”98 In this way, Contra Arianos 111 is equally a leap from 
Athanasius’s previous theology. Furthermore, it is a leap in the evolution of 
Nicene theology in general, and the emergence of a plural vision of one divin- 
ity announcing the later Trinitarian developments of Apollinarius of Laodicea, 
Didymus, and the Cappadocians. 


5.6 The Identity of the Divine Attributes 
I would also argue that another impressive metaphysical achievement directly 
connected with the identity of substance consists in the doctrine of the iden- 
tity of divine attributes. As seen before, while Arians tended to develop a par- 
ticipative theory, the Antiochenes envisioned a constitutive one, still articulated 
by Alexander himself. In contradistinction, Athanasius develops a doctrine 
grounded on the foundational metaphysical assumption that the Son shares 
the same substance with the Father. If the Son owns the same substance with 
the Father, then he possesses, too, the divine attributes by this substance. As 
Athanasius expresses it: “Since the Son is the proper offspring of the Father's 
substance (tig obclag tod mated {Stov wv yévvyya), he reasonably states that 
the Father's things are his things as well (t& tod matpdc Agvet Exvtod eivan).”99 

A key observation concerning his semantics of the divine names regards the 
distinction between proper and common names. Thus, without articulating 
a systematic doctrine, Athanasius is consistent, however, in predicating some 
of the names — such as ‘God; ‘unchangeable’, and ‘unalterable’ — equally about 
the Father and the Son, who enjoys the same divine condition with the Father. 
The following passage illustrates this Nicene principle, according to which the 
Father shares with the Son those attributes concerning the divine substance: 


97 _—sIbid., 3.4.2. 
98 Ibid, 3.15 (AW 1/1/3315). 
99 See Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 3.5.2 (AW 1/1/3:310—-11). 
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While being from the Father and proper to his substance (tij¢ obctas 
avtob iéto¢), the Son is unchangeable and unalterable (avaMolwtog xai 
&tpemto¢) like the Father himself. For it is not right to affirm that an alter- 
able word and a changeable wisdom were generated from that unalter- 
able substance.10° 


It is worth mentioning here that Athanasius definitely employs the language of 
‘likeness’ not to distinguish it from the identity of substance, as Homoiousians 
will later do, but to suggest the same identity of substance or consubstantiality. 

On the other hand, Athanasius is also consistent in predicating other 
names — such as ‘Father’, ‘Son’, ‘Logos’, ‘Only-Begotten’ — exclusively about a sin- 
gle divine person. The distinction between these two types of names is clearly 
expressed in the following passage in Contra Arianos 111: “And so, since they are 
one and the Godhead itself one, the same things are said of the Son, which are 
said of the Father, except His being said to be Father.”!©! One may observe that 
this Athanasian semantic distinction encompasses in nuce Basil of Caesarea’s 
later theory about the proper and common divine names. 

Athanasius thinks that the Son’s divinity and attributes are his own natural 
marks and criticizes the idea (originating with Origen) that they are consti- 
tuted derivatively, by participation, or from a different source than himself.!02 
Thus, for Athanasius, the Son is the Father’s own Wisdom, Word, Power, Light, 
Truth, Righteousness, Image, and Resemblance in themselves, not derivated.!03 

It is also worth mentioning that, in some instances, Athanasius also states 
that God is beyond all substance, being “the creator of the universe and king of 
all, who is beyond all being (6 dmepexetva md&aongs ovatas) and human thought.”!4 

To conclude, Athanasius’s understanding of the divine odcia and dpoovatos 
implies a generative or derivative relationship between the Father and the Son 
interpreted through biblical terminology, particularly by means of language 
inspired by such ‘emanation’ or ‘generation’ images that may be encountered 
in Wisdom 7. However, biblical and everyday languages imply analogies and 
a certain materiality, and inevitably express the divine odcia through images 
suggesting material substance and stuff. Since Athanasius additionally equates 


100 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 1.36 (AW 1/2:146). 

101 Athanasius, Orationes contra Arianos 3.4.4 (AW 1/1/3:310; NPNF 2/4:395). 

1o2 Athanasius, Contra gentes 46.8. 

103 Ibid. See a more detailed exposition of the argument in J. R. Lyman, “Substance Language 
in Origen and Eusebius,” in Gregg, Arianism, 257-66; and Robertson, Christ as Mediator, 
144-45, 

104 Athanasius, Contra gentes 2 (OECT Athanasius:6; trans., 7). 
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ovoia with drdctacts, his grammar lacks the appropriate terminology able to 
differentiate metaphysically, in a satisfying manner, among the three divine 
persons.!05 The three divine persons are ontologically differentiated just 
numerically and by means of the aforementioned analogies of light and radi- 
ance, model and image, or Father and Son described as two in one nature (e.g., 
Ar. 3.4.1). 


6 Didymus of Alexandria 


Another leading figure of the Nicene trend was Didymus of Alexandria. He 
further developed the vision of one plural divinity and was probably the first to 
extend the concept of doovct0¢ to the whole Trinity. This aspect is already evi- 
dent in his books, generally accepted as authentic, therefore not in the debated 
tractate De Trinitate.!°® While in Gen. 1.62 Didymus asserts that the woman is 
consubstantial (ozoobcte) with the man, and both are part of the same species 
(ci8o¢), he indicates in Gen. 12.6 that Jesus Christ had a human body consubstan- 
tial with our flesh!” Furthermore, in the Commentary on Zacharia, Didymus 
already applies the term consubstantial to the divine realm. Defending the full 
divinity of the Son, he argues that the Son should also be called Almighty (as in 
Rev. 1:8) because of his being generated from the Almighty: 


And it is nothing paradoxical if the Almighty is from the Almighty 
(mavtoxpatwp Ex Mavtoxpdtopoc) because he is also God of God and Light 
of Light, being consubstantial (doobct0¢ yap &v) with the one who gen- 
erated him (t@ yevvyoavtt) and one together with the one who generated 
(1pd¢ TOV Yevvycavta) him, as it is said that “I and the Father are one” and 
everything that the Father owns also belongs to the Son.1°8 


105 See Ayres, Nicaea and Its Legacy, 16: “It is, however, characteristic of Athanasius that he 
does not make use of any technical terms for identifying Father and Son as two: hypos- 
tasis, TepdcwTov, and Tedypa are absent.’ It is for this reason that the anti-Nicene authors 
will always argue that these expressions and analogies are not sufficient to distinguish 
properly between the Father and the Son. The criticism comes out even among such pro- 
Nicene authors as Basil of Caesarea (see Ep. 236.6). 

106 Contemporary scholars have started to shed doubts on Didymus’s authorship of this trac- 
tate subsequent to the Tura discoveries. 

107. Didymus, Gen. 1.26 (SC 2337158) and Gen 12.6 (SC 244:150). 

108 Didymus, Zach. 1.153 (SC 83:272). 
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As in Athanasius, the passage predicates that the Son is consubstantial with the 
Father. However, while in On Genesis consubstantiality denoted participation 
in the same species, this time, Didymus denotes the relationship of generation. 
The Son is consubstantial with the Father not because both of them belong to 
the same species but because the Father generates the Son, and this process of 
generation makes him consubstantial, according to the old principle of ‘x from 
x’. Consequently, along with the other Nicenes, Didymus applies this ancient 
widespread metaphysical principle to the divine realm beyond visibility and 
materiality. The author plainly states that God exists in an incorporeal and 
intelligible substance (dcwpatog xai voepc odcta)!°9 or somewhat beyond any 
intelligible substance: 


As God is incorporeal (&awpotos), or, better said, beyond any intelligible 
substance (dmepexewva means voepaic odctac), he cannot receive any cor- 
poreal attributes, I mean colour, shape (cyynpctwv), size (ueye8@v), from 
which it results that he is invisible (&dpatog bndpyet)."° 


In the same vein of thought and the same attempt to defend the genuine 
divinity of the Son, Didymus argues in Zach. 1.134, against Arianism, that the 
Almighty cannot be a creature (xticua). At that end, the author recalls the 
biblical expression y &pyn tis xticews Tob Oeod (the principle or beginning of 
God's creation; Rev. 3:14), and argues that the Son, as a principle (apy) of all 
creatures, cannot be counted with them and conceived as one of them, on the 
same ontological level." 

Another book in which Didymus defends a theology of identity of sub- 
stance is the Commentary on Ecclesiastes. Here, he explicitly avers that “the 
substance of the Father and the Son is the same (4 adth éottw matpd¢ xai viod 
ovaic).”"2 The passage equally reflects a progress toward a reciprocal relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son which tends to replace the subordina- 
tionism of the Son. Thus, Didymus carries on his commentary by indicating 
that not only the Son shows and reveals the Father but also the Father shows 
ans reveals the Son. 


109 See Zach. 1.198 (SC 83:296). 

110 See Zach. 5.32 (SC 85:984). 

111 In Rev. 1:8 the Son is also called “the beginning and the end (apy xat téA0¢).’ 

112 See Eccl. 331.8, in Didymus der Blinde. Kommentar zum Ecclesiastes (Tura-Papyrus), ed. 
Gerhard Binder and Leo Liesenborghs (Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1969), 76. 
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A fundamental step foreword may be discerned in De Spiritu Sancto, com- 
posed around 360-365." Although the book is preserved only in Jerome's 
Latin translation, some passages are clear and display a firm and consistent 
application of the term duoovatos to the whole Trinity and a sound theology 
of the identity of substance. Furthermore, Didymus argues that the identity 
of substance is shown in the identity of activity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. While in Spir. 76 he asserts that Trinity has one substance (Trinitas unius 
substantiae),"* in Spir. 81 one may find the following passage: 


On the basis of all these passages it is proved that the activity of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit is the same (eamdem operatio- 
nem). But those who have a single activity also have a single substance 
(substantia). For things of the same substance (eiusdem substantiae) — 
duoovota — have the same activities (operationes), and things of a differ- 
ent substance (alterius substantiae) — étepoboia — have discordant and 
distinct activities." 


Other passages make similar references to the identity of substance extended 
to the whole Trinity: “Peter proved the Holy Spirit’s unity with God not accord- 
ing to number but according to substance (substantiam).”" The Spirit “is of the 
same nature (eiusdem naturae) as the Father," in one communion of nature 
and will (naturae et uoluntatis consortium esse) with the Son, with whom he “is 
associated by nature (socium esse per naturam)."® Likewise, “the Spirit is of 
the same nature (eiusdem naturae) as the Son and as the Father, whose Spirit 
he is. Furthermore, Father and Son are one, which means that the Trinity is 


113 See Works on the Spirit: Athanasius the Great and Didymus the Blind, ed. Mark DelCogliano, 
Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, and Lewis Ayres (Yonkers, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
201), 42. 

114 Didymus, Spir. 76 (Sc 386:214). 

115 Didymus, Spir. 82 (SC 386:218—220; DelCogliano, 168). See also Spir. 105 (SC 386:242; 
DelCogliano, 176): “[T]he Father, Son, and Holy Spirit have a single activity (operatio- 
nem) and approval. It follows from this that the Trinity has the same substance (eam- 
dem Trinitatis esse substantiam).’ And Spir. 145 (SC 386:280; DeCogliano, 189): “[W]e have 
already demonstrated at length that the Holy Spirit’s activity is the same (eiusdem oper- 
ationis) as that of the Father and the Son, and that a single substance (unam esse sub- 
stantiam) is implied by the same activity (eadem operatione), and, vice versa, that those 
who are duoovcta [the same in substance] do not have an activity (operationem) that is 
diversse. ” 

116 Didymus, Spir. 83 (SC 386:220; DelCogliano, 169). 

117. Didymus, Spir. 84 (SC 386:222; DelCogliano, 169). 

118 Didymus, Spir. 85 (SC 386:224; DelCogliano, 170). 
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associated in a unity of substance (substantiae unitate sociatur).’"9 Another 
passage states that “in the Trinity the nature (naturam) of the Holy Spirit is the 
same (eamdem) as that of the Father and the Son.”!?° 

When Didymus distinguishes divine substance from activity he does not 
seem to envision it as mere an abstract, intellectual concept, but equally points 
out to its real subsitence and active presence: 


From this we learn that the nature (naturam) of the Holy Spirit is active 
(operatricem) and ‘distributing’ (if I may speak thus). Accordingly, let us 
not be taken in by those who say that the Spirit is an activity and not the 
substance of God (operationem et non substantiam Dei). Many other pas- 
sages also show that the nature (natura) of the Holy Spirit is subsistent 
(subsistens).!1 


In terms of divine attributes, Didymus develops the Nicene doctrine of identity. 
Due to their identity of substance, the Father's divine attributes connected with 
the substance are also the Son’s properties: “that which the Father has substan- 
tially (substantiam), that is eternity, immutability, incorruptibility, immutable 
goodness subsisting of and in itself — these same things the Son has as well.”!?2 
Nevertheless, like his Nicene predecessors, Didymus does not develop a 
technical metaphysical category able to individuate each divine person. This 
dimension of Trinitarian discourse is not yet articulated in his works generally 
accepted as authentic.!23 While in his biblical commentaries the term mpdcwnov 
usually denotes simply ‘face’ (as for instance in the scriptural expressions ‘face to 
face’ or ‘God’s Face’), a few instances in De Spiritu Sancto seem to use it with the 
meaning of ‘role. One may suppose that the Latin term persona renders the 
Greek mpdcwnov. Thus, Didymus asserts, for example, that “the Saviour has 
the role (personam) of mediator and ambassador (mediatoris et legati)”!2+ and 
“the Spirit Paraclete fulfills the role (persona) of ambassador to the Father.”!26 


119 Didymus, Spir. 86 (sc 386:224; DelCogliano, 170). See also Spir. 94 and 133. 

120 Didymus, Spir. 166 (Sc 386:296; DelCogliano, 194). 

121 Didymus, Spir. 97 (SC 386:234-36; DelCogliano, 174). 

122 Didymus, Spir. 171 (SC 386:300; DelCogliano, 195). 

123 The majority of scholars tend to see De Trinitate as inauthentic. However, the thesis of 
authenticity cannot be completely excluded, because Didymus lived a long life, dying 
in 398. If he wrote the book after Constantinople 381 — and De Trinitate might have been 
composed in the 380s or 390s — his theology would reflect the doctrinal stage, language, 
and topics of that time. This aspect of the Alexandrine’s oeuvre still remains to be clari- 
fied by future scholarship. 

124 Didymus, Spir. 121 (SC 386:258; DelCogliano, 182). 

125 Didymus, Spir. 122 (SC 386:258; DelCogliano, 182). 
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One may conclude that Didymus further refines the Athanasian thought 
of one plural divinity of Contra Arianos 111 which will later constitute a vital 
dimension of both Apollinarian and Cappadocian Trinitarian theologies. 
Didymus’ contribution to the Nicene grammar consists in the extention of the 
relationship between the Father and the Son to the whole Trinity, and in mak- 
ing of ovcia the common divine substance or divinity (9¢6ty¢) shared by each 
of the three divine persons. The theology of the identity of divine substance 
extended to the entire Trinity equally allowed him to apply the central Nicene 
term 6uoovctos to the whole Trinity. From now on, these aspects will become 
standard theological elements of Nicene trajectory. Furthermore, Didymus 
conceived of the divine consubstantiality not in the logical terms of species 
and genera but in the traditional way of a real, ontological generation in which 
the divine odcia was not an intellectual abstraction but the divine stuff shared 
by the three divine individuals. 


7 Apollinarius of Laodicea 


Another significant Nicene author deeply involved in the Arian debate was 
Apollinarius of Laodicea, one of the prominent theologians of the time 
and a friend of both Athanasius and the Cappadocians until the Council of 
Alexandria and some of the synods of 370s condemned him as a heretic. An 
eminent opponent of Arius, Apollinarius was probably the first theologian to 
offer a dual metaphysical articulation to a Trinitarian grammar, emphasizing 
both the unity of substance and personal distinctions. Scholars tend to situate 
the composition of his ‘H xat& pépo¢ mioti¢ between 360 and 363.176 

On the one hand, like Didymus, Apollinarius expands the terms ovcia 
and douootatov to the whole Trinity. In so doing, he speaks of a pia tis tTeLcdo¢ 
ovata.!2? He also conceives of the divine obcia in very similar lines with the 
other Nicenes, namely implying a derivative or generative relationship.!?° 


126 Lienhard, “Two Friends,’ 63. See also Drobner, Lehrbuch der Patrologie, 221; Gerhard Feige, 
“Apollinaris of Laodicea,’ in Dictionary of Early Christian Literature, ed. Siegmar Dopp and 
Wilhelm Geerlings (New York: Crossroad, 2000), 39. 

127 See Apollinarius, ‘H xatd& wepog miotig (A Detailed Confession of Faith) 25, in Apollinaris 
von Laodicea und seine Schule: Texte und Untersuchungen, ed. Hans Lietzmann 
(Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1904), 176. The expression comes out also in passage 33, in 
which it is synonymous with 8edty¢. For 6uoovctov, see ‘H xata uepos miotic 33 (ib., 180). 

128 See Johannes Zachhuber, “Derivative Genera in Apollinarius of Laodicea: Some Remarks 
on the Philosophical Coherence of His Thought,” in Apollinarius und seine Folgen, ed. S.-P. 
Bergjan (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015), 93-114. 
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Johannes Zachhuber makes the case that, in addition to the genera deter- 
mined by univocal and equivocal predications, the Neo-Platonists equally 
accepted the derivative genera in which a genus is determined by the plurality 
of people or entities generated from a single origin (doyy).!29 In this way, all 
human beings have the same genus because they all derive from Adam, while 
in the divine sphere the Father and the Son share the same substance and are 
duoovatot because the Son is generated from the Father: 


He [the Son] is consubstantial (dnoovcto¢), transcendentally in all 
respects and singularly, not as that which is homogeneous (oyoyevij), not 
as that which is divided, but as from one class (w¢ €x Tob evdg yévouc) and 
nature of the Godhead, one only Offspring by undivided and incorporeal 
procession (ddiatpétw Kal dowpdtw me0ddw), through which that which 
generates (tO yewv@v), remaining in its generative individuality (év tH 
yevvytixf] idtotyT1), has proceeded to the begotten individuality (ei¢ my 
yevytiayy idtotyta).13° 


On the other hand, Apollinarius makes another step forward from Athanasius 
and Didymus in what regards divine distinctions. Thus, he realizes that, in 
addition to a proper metaphysical language of the common nature, a theology 
of the Trinity equally requires a terminology able to individuate among the 
three divine persons. Under this aspect, Apollinarius prefers to denote each 
divine person by the term mpdcwmov.!3! His awareness of a necessary balance 
between the three-ness and the one-ness of the Trinity is obvious when he 
produces such formulas as tpia tpdowra xa pia Gedty¢.192 


129 See Zachhuber, “Derivative Genera,’ following Porphyry’s Isagogue, or Introduction, trans. 
Jonathan Barnes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 3-4. 

130 ©Apollinarius, as Ep. 362 in Basil of Caesarea’s collection (Courtonne 3:224); trans. Agnes 
Clare Way, Saint Basil: Letters, Volume 11 (186-368) (FaCh 28: Washington, DC: cua Press, 
1955, repr. 2008), 341. A few lines before (Courtonne 3:222), Apollinarius maintains that it 
may be supposed that the generation of the Son makes a “one overlying genre” (év yévo¢ 
bmepxeipevov). 

131 See Apollinarius, “H xatd& pépos miotic 25 (Lietzmann, 176): pia tis te1ddo¢ ovcta; for 
Tedcwmov, see “H xatk pepoc miotis 15 (ib., 172); 19 (ib., 173), and 25 (ib., 176). See also 
Zachhuber, “Derivative Genera.’ Other times he prefers to use 86ty¢ or gvots instead of 
ovata, e.g., H xatk uepos mlott¢ 10 (Lietzmann, 170), 14 (ib., 172), 15 (ib., 172). 

132 Apollinarius, ‘H xatd pépoc mlotic 25 (ib., 176); see also “H xatc pépo¢ metic 15 (ib., 172): ev 
Tplal TPoTwTOIS Lie PNONcETAL y BEdtTYV¢; 19 (ib., 173): Tela MPdTwTE, El Liav Evolev THY GedTy TCL. 
This use of medcwmov is present, probably for the first time, in Hippolytus of Rome, who 
states that the Father and the Son reveal two persons (medcwna) but one power (Against 
Noetus 7.1) and that they are two persons but one God (Noet. 14.2-3). For the Greek text, 
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Apollinarius’s notion of medcwnov, however, was not the best terminological 
choice, as we will further see that other theologians argued at the time. First, 
Sabellius used it, which perhaps implied some confusion. Second, the meaning 
of ‘face’, ‘countenance’, or ‘person’ cannot grasp the individuality of a specific 
entity because it may denote only the external countenance or the phenome- 
nality of a specific entity instead of what it is in itself. 

It is worth making a last note on the notion of tbmdatactg which is still 
debated among the scholars. Thus, Kelley McCarthy Spoerl and Joseph 
Lienhard presumed that Apollinarius already employed the term dndatactg as 
the Cappadocians, therefore denoting a divine individual or person instead 
of divine nature, as in Athanasius.!33 Peter Gemeinhardt, however, contended 
this thesis and reminded that Trinitarian passages in Apollinarius were mod- 
ified by his disciples in light of later Trinitarian discussions. Furthermore, a 
textual analysis of the notion in Apollinarius’s works does not fully support 
Spoerl’s hypothesis. The word tmdctacts occurs only two times in “H xatc Lép0¢ 
mots, namely, in paragraphs 13 and 17.!5+ Passage 13 has a Trinitarian content 
and asserts that the mpdcwmov is not unhypostatic.!°5 The meaning is that the 
divine medcwnov is not unsubstantiated or unsubsisting, like a voiced word, 
but has an actual subsistence. It rather indicates that Apollinarius himself per- 
ceived the notion of mpdqwzov as not fully capable of connoting an individual 
entity or subsistence. 

Gemeinhardt further observes that in paragraph 17 Apollinarius uses the 
expression “the dmdoctactc of the Father” which is also a common phrase 
in Athanasius, similar to such phrases as the otcia or Gedty¢ of the Father, 
which the Father shares with the Son.!86 Moreover, in the same passage 17, 
Apollinarius employs mpdcwnov referring to the Son instead of trdotacts, and 
he never uses the term dréctacts in connection with the Son.!®” The extant 


see Contra Noetum, ed. and trans. R. Butterworth (London: Heytrop College, 1977), 61 and 
75, respectively. 

133 See Lienhard, “Two Friends of Athanasius: Marcellus of Ancyra and Apollinaris of 
Laodicea,” ZAC 10 (2006): 56-66, and Kelley McCarthy Spoerl, A Study of the Kat& Lé0¢ 
tots by Apolinarius of Laodicea (PhD Thesis, University of Toronto, 1990). 

134 Peter Gemeinhardt, “Apollinaris of Laodicea: A Neglected Link of Trinitarian Theology 
between East and West?” ZAC 10.2 (2007): 286-301; for bmdatactc, see Apollinarius, ‘H 
KATA MEPOS TioTIC 13 (Lietzmann, 171) and 17 (ibid., 173). 

135 Apollinarius, ‘H xat& pépog miotic 13 (Lietzmann, 171): dvutdotatov eicdyovtes TedTwTOV. 

136 For Athanasius, see Orationes contra Arianos 1.9.1-2 (ibid., 17-18; NPNF 2/4:311): “For He is 
the expression of the Father’s Person (bmoctdcews), and Light from Light, and Power, and 
very Image of the Father's essence (odgiac).” 

137 Apollinarius, ‘H xat& wépog miotic 17 (Lietzmann, 173). 
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data, therefore, are too scarce to assert that Apollinarius made the step to use 
bndootaats as the Cappadocians, to connote an individual subsisting entity. It is 
still plausible that he used it like Athanasius as a synonym of ovata. 


8 Concluding Remarks 


The following critical author we should investigate is Basil of Caesarea. With 
him, however, the Nicene trajectory underlies a significant transformation of 
its grammar and a fusion with the grammar of the Antiochene trajectory. For 
that reason, we have to investigate this metaphysical synthesis in a separate 
chapter. Here we limit our survey to concluding the Nicene trend, which, with 
Apollinarius, reaches a certain maturity. Its discourse not only evolves to an 
account of the whole Trinity of one substance but also starts having a dual 
focus of one substance and three distinct persons. 

The novel approach of this chapter has been that of analysing the Nicene 
trajectory in the evolution and generation of its grammar. Far from being 
given from its inception, the Nicene grammar gradually evolves from the early 
attempts of Alexander, Eustathius, and Marcellus to articulate a reaction to 
Arianism and defend the divine unity and the Son’s genuine divinity, to the later 
Trinitarian complexities devised by Athanasius, Didymus, and Apollinarius. 

The Nicene trajectory gradually finds its grammar grounded, in particular, 
on the basic notions of 86t17¢, ovata, brdcTAaIG, PLOIS, OLoovctos, and mpdcwTOV, 
with their specific meanings. The Nicenes understand especially odcia and 
bmdoctacis as synonyms and denote the one common divine substance that the 
three persons share, and it defines their ontological condition. This particu- 
lar way of understanding these notions entails the Nicene particular grammar 
and its metaphysical commitments, which may be expressed through such 
sentences as the following: 

1) There is one God or godhead, divinity (9e6ty¢), the principle and creator 
of everything; 2) The notions of odcta and bmdctactg are synonymous and 
denote a common substance, subsistence, or existence. This understanding 
of odcia implies three other rules: 3) It makes possible consubstantiality, in 
the sense that two entities may be of the same substance or consubstantial 
(doovct0t). 4) It makes possible the generation of an entity of the same sub- 
stance, in the sense that an entity x may generate another entity of the same 
substance, according to the ancient metaphysical principle ‘x from x’. 5) There 
are no ontological degrees in the divine realm. 

The Nicene theology also includes traditional tenets of faith, such as:1) The 
Father is God, creator of everything. 2) The only-begotten Son is true God. (To 
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support this principle, the Nicenes will state that the Son is of the Father's sub- 
stance and, later, consubstantial.) 3) The Father and the Son are distinct, in 
the sense of being ontologically separate, distinct entities. 4) The Son is co- 
eternal with the Father. With time, it was progressively improved in the con- 
stant debate with the anti-Nicene groups. 

As seen before, Alexander’s first formulas before the Council of Nicaea 
325 represent a response to Arius’ positions. Alexander's expression ‘from the 
Father’s substance (otcia)’ will become quintessential for the Nicene trajec- 
tory. His choice was most likely fortunate from two perspectives. First, from a 
theological point of view, it secured the traditional tenet of the Son's divinity. 
Second, from a metaphysical perspective, it made possible the idea of consub- 
stantiality (homoousia) and the generation of an entity of the same substance 
according to the metaphysical principle ‘x from x’. Another fundamental meta- 
physical implication was that consubstantiality entailed a grammar which did 
not allow ontological degrees within the divine realm. Thus, if one asserts that 
the Son or the Spirit is divine, one cannot claim that he is less divine than the 
Father. Last but not least, regarding the doctrine of divine attributes, consub- 
stantiality opened the possibility of the doctrine of the identity of attributes. 

As seen above, Alexander's notion of ovcia does not denote the common 
substance of all three divine persons but only the Son’s participation in the 
Father’s substance. The meaning differed from the Antiochene one, opening 
the door for a new grammar and a new trajectory. However, at this early stage, 
Alexander does not draw all the conclusions regarding the new understand- 
ing of odcia. Thus, he articulates some doctrines very similarly to Eusebius of 
Caesarea and the Antiochenes: First, a theology of ‘likeness in every respect’ 
between the Father and the Son; second, a vision of the divine attributes as 
constitutive to the Son by his true divine nature. 

Eustathius of Antioch makes a step further in the late 320s by envisioning as 
common among the divine persons not only the divinity but also the notion of 
tndotacts which, from now on, will be a constitutive pattern of Nicene trajec- 
tory. He also realizes that Nicene theology needs to specify the divine distinc- 
tions to avoid a Sabellian interpretation of their perspective. For that reason, 
Eustathius asserts that Father and Son form a Dyad although they preserve 
one hypostasis and one divinity. Finally, the first roots of the doctrine of the 
identity of divine attributes also finds its first roots in Eustathius’s theology. 

In the early 330s, Marcellus proposes the most daring anti-Arian position 
in which the central metaphysical notions of ovata, bmdctacts, and mpdcwnov 
denote the commonality of the divine persons. Unlike Eustathius’ specifica- 
tion of the divine Dyad, Marcellus mentions the Monad, the unity of divin- 
ity, which he strongly emphasizes. Nevertheless, I would not classify him in 
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a distinct trajectory but in the Nicene one because the whole Nicene trend 
emphasized the divine unity. Marcellus definitely points out his opposition 
to modalist Sabellianism and proclaims the Trinity like the other Nicenes. 
However, he exhausts all his conceptual tools to emphasize divine unity and 
lacks a concept apt to articulate divine distinctions. 

Without calling God a Monad, Athanasius makes classical the use of the 
terms Gedty¢, odcia, bmdctacts, and gvatcs as denoting the unity of the three 
divine persons as well as such expressions as ‘from the Father's substance’ and 
‘proper to the Father’s substance’ preserved from Alexander. Unlike Marcellus, 
Athanasius does not use npdcwmov as their synonym and definitely understands 
that the divine distinctions need to be also underlined to avoid Sabellianism. 
However, his language concerning divine distinctions is only numerical and 
deprived of an adequate metaphysical terminology able to predicate the sepa- 
rate individual subsistence of each divine person. 

Athanasius is also the one who employs more frequently the term duoovatos, 
especially after 353. It is worth indicating that the term was employed in a 
restrictive sense, particularly to denote only the relationship of the Son to 
the Father and not of the Father to the Son. Furthermore, in Contra Arianos 
I1I, seemingly composed around 345, Athanasius fully expresses the vision 
of one plural divinity (@¢0ty¢). While previously monotheism was conceived 
exclusively in connection with the Father to avoid ditheism and the divinity of 
the Son was lower and derived from that of the Father, Athanasius conceives 
monotheism as one plural divinity: a single and simple divine nature (vctc) 
shared by the Father and the Son, or by the Trinity. 

Didymus of Alexandria will adduce more novelty in the early 360s by 
extending the notions of duoovctov and divine ovcia to all three divine persons. 
However, it is with Apollinarius that the Nicene trajectory will evolve toward 
a Trinitarian grammar with a dual focus by describing the one divine ovata in 
relation to the three divine individuals. Apollinarius chose the term mpdcwnov 
to refer to a divine individual person. Not much later, in the same early 360s, 
Meletius’s supporters of Antioch and Basil of Caesarea will prefer the term 
tndotacts with the clear meaning of individual substance as Victorinus and 
Athanasius already testify in 360-362. 

As a last observation, the Nicene grammar revolved around the idea of 
divine unity, gradually developed from Alexander as the identity of the divine 
substance, or consubstantiality. The particular concept of a plural divinity 
was programmatically developed after 345, starting with Athanasius’s Contra 
Arianos 111, and implied the notion of homoousios, especially after 353. This 
theology did not admit ontological degrees within the divine realm. On the 
contrary, it gradually distinguished between the individual and the common 
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attributes or qualities of the three divine persons. However, until Meletius of 
Antioch and Basil of Caesarea, the Nicene trend lacked an appropriate meta- 
physical notion apt to secure the individual existence of the three divine 
persons. 

As seen above, the Nicene authors did not derive the meaning of substance 
from a Platonic, Aristotelian, or Stoic philosophical system. The Nicenes did 
not understand divine consubstantiality as participation into a noetic Idea, 
Paradigm, or class of divine beings (of gods) but rather in various generative 
modalities. The Son is consubstantial with the Father because he is eternally 
generated from the Father. Hence, the Nicenes understood consubstantiality 
through the metaphysical principle ‘x from x’ which they applied to a divine, 
immaterial, and invisible stuff. Divine substance is neither the intelligible 
universe, nor a supreme genus, nor an abstract essence, nor the primordial 
unqualified matter. On the contrary, it is the divine existence, being, condi- 
tion, or even immaterial ‘stuff’ devoid of any material aspect which the Father 
shares with the Son and the Spirit. 


Summary of Part 1 


The above investigation has led us to reconfigure the map of theological trajec- 
tories involved in the Arian debate. Most likely, the most ancient theological 
grammar and trajectory involved in the controversy, and broadly admitted in 
the East in the fourth century, was what I called the Antiochene legacy. One of 
the main conclusions of the study is that there are no sufficient theological and 
metaphysical reasons to defend the existence of Eusebianism as a theological 
trend. It functioned as a political alliance between Nicaea 325 and Antioch 341, 
but their theological visions were utterly conflicting in fundamental aspects, 
including the main topic of the debate: Christology. 

As we speak about the legacy of Nicaea 325, we also have to rediscover 
the legacy of Antioch 268. A trajectory already widely spread in the second 
part of the third century, it received its official confirmation at the Council of 
Antioch 268. The Antiochene theological legacy was further developed in the 
fourth century through such pivotal authors as Eusebius of Cesarea and the 
Homoiousians and such pivotal councils as Antioch 341, 345, and Sirmium 351. 
It is also from this Antiochene legacy that the main trajectories of Arianism 
and Homoianism will separate, as well as some of the most innovative theolo- 
gians — such as Cyril of Jerusalem, Meletius of Antioch, and Basil of Caesarea — 
will detach and generate their new theological visions. 

The Antiochene trajectory has a basic common vocabulary composed of 
such notions as arché, aggenétos, theotés, physis, ousia, and hypostasis, per- 
sistently used with a special meaning. That set of persistent semantic behaviors 
constituted a grammar. The understanding of ousia and hypostasis as denoting 
an individual substance in this basic vocabulary implied a unique metaphysi- 
cal commitment which may consist, more or less, of the following few rules: 1) 
there is a first principle (arché) of everything; 2) This first-principle is unique 
and ingenerated (agennétos); 3) the notions of ousia and hypostasis are synon- 
ymous and denote an individual substance; 4) nothing can be homoousios with 
the first principle because it would imply that they are the same individual 
substance. 

These metaphysical assumptions intend to express traditional tenets of faith 
such as:1) the Father is God, creator of everything; 2) the Son is true God; 3) the 
Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of distinct entities; 4) the Father is 
unbegotten and the Son is only-begotten; 5) the Son is eternal with the Father; 
6) the Father is unmanifested, invisible, and the Son is visible; 7) the Son is 
subordinated to the Father. 
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The model most likely appeared as a reaction to Sabellianism, or modal- 
ism, which identified the three divine persons, and the model succeeded in its 
attempt to distinguish them. By understanding ousia and hypostasis as inde- 
pendent substance or subsistence, the Antiochene grammar incorporates the 
concepts able to secure an appropriate discourse on the divine distinctions 
and the ontological separation of each divine person. On the other hand, it was 
not able to secure a proper predication on divine unity, and this aspect will be 
its constant weakness. 

Another significant contribution of this first part consists in a revision of 
Arianism which I envision neither in the maximalist traditional view — origi- 
nated with the Nicenes, who qualified almost all their opponents were Arian — 
nor in the modern minimalist view, which limits Arianism to Arius himself. 
On the contrary, the above investigations lead us to conclude that Arianism 
should be limited to a short list: Arius and his friends Asterius, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, Aetius, Eunomius, and their followers for two reasons: First, all of 
them preserved the above Antiochene metaphysical commitments. Second, 
they all developed various low Christologies according to which the Son did 
not exist (or genuinely exist) before his generation from the Father. 

The above inquiry has also concluded that Heteroousianism and 
Anomoianism are two ambiguous and confusing categories which should be 
avoided. Heteroousianism, the doctrine of the other substance, is definitely 
an inappropriate concept which cannot be restricted to Aetius and Eunomius. 
Still, it may logically include Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians 
because they also accepted that the Son was another substance. Additionally, 
Anomoianism, which means the position of dissimilarity, is unclear whether it 
envisions this dissimilarity concerning the substance or everything else. First, 
dissimilarity in substance was a position embraced not only by some Arians 
but also by all Homoians. Second, dissimilarity in everything was a scarce 
viewpoint, which may be associated only with Arius and Aetius. 

On the contrary, Homoianism was a genuine theological trajectory. 
Shorter than the others, it dominated some ecclesiastical circles of the 340s 
and 350s, especially the councils from Sirmium 357 to Constantinople 360. 
Homoianism, as such, is close to the Antiochene metaphysical assumptions 
but denies the use of two of its main categories, namely ousia and hypostasis. 
In fact, it excludes all ousia compounds: homoousios, homoiousios, ‘from the 
Father’s substance’, and ‘proper to the Father’s substance’. Regarding its tenets 
of faith, it is close to the Antiochene one, most likely accepting the eternity of 
the Son. The trajectory was the product of the political pressure of Emperor 
Constantius and his court bishops to find a middle ground between Arianism 
and Homoiousianism. While it may be unexpected, this viewpoint was not 
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a complete theoretical novelty but, to a certain extent, was prefigured in the 
theological positions of some ‘independent’ theologians such as Eusebius of 
Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem who preferred to refrain from using these terms 
(Cyril partly using only Aypostasis) for the same reason to avoid a debate which 
they considered less significative than the larger unity of the Church. 

The last trajectory is Nicaea, most likely developed as a reaction to Arianism. 
Without having a definite grammar inherited from the third century, it grad- 
ually construed one between the 320s and 370s around the traditional theo- 
logical principle regarding Son’s genuine divinity and Alexander's fortunate 
expression ‘from the Father's substance’. This expression implied an under- 
standing of ousia and hypostasis that was distinct from the Antiochene one, 
namely, as a common substance that the Father can share with the Son. The 
substance is no longer an individual entity but a common condition, being, or 
immaterial ‘stuff’ shared according to the old metaphysical principle ‘x from 
x’. This concept will be able to defend consubstantiality between the divine 
persons, and divine unity through the commonality of one substance. In a nut- 
shell, the new set of metaphysical assumptions may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing way: 1) there is one God or godhead, divinity (theotés), the principle and 
creator of everything; 2) the notions of ousia and hypostasis are synonymous 
and denote a common substance, subsistence, or existence. This understand- 
ing of obcta implies three other rules: 3) it makes possible consubstantiality, 
in the sense that two entities may be of the same substance or consubstantial 
(homoousioi); 4) it makes possible the generation of an entity of the same sub- 
stance, in the sense that an entity x may generate another entity of the same 
substance, according to the ancient metaphysical formula ‘x from x’; 5) there 
are no ontological degrees in the divine realm. 

Furthermore, Nicene theology equally included its tenets of faith, for exam- 
ple: 1) the Father is God, creator of everything; 2) the only-begotten Son is 
authentic God; 3) the Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of being 
ontologically separate, distinct entities; 4) the Son is co-eternal with the Father. 

The Nicene trajectory gradually evolved first in its interaction with 
Arianism, and may be seen as a reaction to Arianism. Metaphysically, Nicaea 
offered an appropriate solution for divine unity and underlined its rejection of 
Sabellianism. Nevertheless, while the Nicene grammar secured a discourse on 
divine unity and consubstantiality, it did not include an appropriate metaphys- 
ical concept able to articulate the divine distinctions and the separate ontolog- 
ical existence of each divine individual. Whereas central Nicene authors such 
as Athanasius and Apollinarius perceived the necessity of a dual Trinitarian 
discourse able to cover simultaneously divine unity and divine distinctions 
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and made the first attempt towards this goal, they could not offer a sufficiently 
appropriate concept. 

The next chapter will investigate Basil's analysis of this theological context, 
offer a new perspective on his intellectual evolution, and regard his theol- 
ogy not only as a mere Nicene development but as a synthesis of Nicaea and 
Antioch which implies the blend of the most effective metaphysical categories 
of the Antiochene and Nicene grammars. 


PART 2 


Reassessing the Pro-Nicene Trajectory as 
the Synthesis of Antioch and Nicaea 


Prolegomena: The Context of the Early 360s, 
the Rapprochement, and the Emergence of the 
Pro-Nicene Trajectory 


The second part of the study will examine the formative years of a new 
theological perspective which dominated the context of the Council of 
Constantinople 381-382. Scholars of the last century have labelled it as pro- 
Nicene, neo-Nicene, or even Cappadocian. However, there is no consensus 
regarding its defining traits or the time of its emergence. To illustrate the tradi- 
tional approach, one may read Prestige’s viewpoint expressed, for instance, in 
the following words: “The doctrine of the Cappadocians was substantially the 
same as that of Athanasius, from whom they had learned it.”! As a reaction to 
the traditional view, Theodor Zahn and Friedrich Loofs developed a thesis that 
Harnack also assumed and promoted as ‘young-Nicenism’ (Jungnizdnismus). 
They pondered that the Trinitarian vision of the 380s was more indebted to 
Basil of Ancyra than to Athanasius because the Nicene dpoovotov regarded first 
the unity of divine substance. At the same time, the Cappadocians focused 
on the generic equality of the secondary substance of three persons seen as 
primary substances.? While some scholars embraced this theory, others, for 
example, Adolf-Martin Ritter, criticized it, pointing out that the unity of the 
divine odcta functions in the same way in Athanasius’s view and in that of the 
Cappadocians.* 

A new step forward was made in the last decades when scholars started to 
differentiate between the (old) Nicene and neo-Nicene theologies.* According 
to André de Halleux, for example, the old Nicenes concentrated their visions 
more on the unity of substance and identified ovata and trdctacts. At the same 
time, the neo-Nicenes focused on the Trinitarian discourse and distinguished 


1 Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 2.42. 

2 E.g., Zahn, Marcellus von Ancyra, 87; Harnack, History of Dogma, 4:80—-107. See also Ayres on 
“Harnack’s thesis,’ in Nicaea and its Legacy, 237-38. 

3 E.g,, Ritter, Das Konzil von Konstantinopel und sein Symbol, FKDG 15 (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1965). 

4 De Halleux, “Hypostase’ et ‘personne’;’ Volker Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitdtslehre des 
Basilius von Caesarea. Sein Weg vom Homéusianer zum Neonizdner (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1996); Christoph Markschies, “Was ist lateinischer ‘Neunizanismus’?” ZAC 1 
(1997): 73-95; Manlio Simonetti, “Dal nicenismo al neonicenismo: Rassegna di alcune pub- 
blicazioni recenti,” Aug 38 (1998): 5-27; Basil Studer, “Una valutazione critica del neonice- 
nismo,” Aug 38 (1998): 29-48. 
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between the two notions.® Basil Studer also points out that neo-Nicene theol- 
ogy was real progress because it distinguished among the divine persons and 
preserved the unity of substance.® 

More recently, scholars such as Michel Barnes and Lewis Ayres argued that 
speaking of an ‘original’ Nicene theology is inaccurate because Nicaea started 
with diverse opinions. For that reason, Barnes considers that the first coher- 
ent Nicene theology comes in a second stage, called neo-Nicene, with the first 
generation of theologians who interpreted Nicaea, and argued for the divine 
Word's co-eternity with the Father. Athanasius is the main example in this 
case. In the third stage, pro-Nicene theologians focus on the common divine 
activity in creation which demonstrates their common divine nature.” 

Unlike Barnes, Ayres does not include an intermediary neo-Nicene stage 
but posits only the pro-Nicene one, denoting those “theologies recognized 
as orthodox by the Council of Constantinople and by subsequent imperial 
decrees.”8 Ayres ponders that the precursors of these theologies may be called 
pro-Nicene, too, starting with late Athanasius and continuing with Hilary, 
Phoebadius, and Marius Victorinus.® Ayres avers that there is no point in time 
to be mentioned as the beginning of the trend. In terms of defining this trend, 
he proposes three theological strategies (patterns of argumentation or ways of 
relating particular themes):!° 1) speaking of the unity of the simple essence and 
diversity of persons in the Trinity; 2) Christology and cosmology; 3) anthropol- 
ogy, epistemology, and the reading of Scripture. 

Another pivotal aspect of the discussion comes from the recent studies in 
Basil of Caesarea. Today’s dominant position, proposed by Gummerus and 
developed by Steenson, DelCogliano, and Radde-Gallwitz, is that Basil of 
Caesarea was neither Homoian nor Athanasian but instead received and mod- 
ified Athanasius through Homoiousian doctrinal lines." 

In the context of these interpretive discussions, I propose a new under- 
standing of the pro-Nicene trend, which I also see as the theological vision that 
dominated the Council of Constantinople 381. However, I would not examine 
and evaluate it through a list of intellectual strategies or theological themes, 


5 De Halleux, “Hypostase’ et ‘personne’, ” 318. 
Studer, “Una valutazione.” 
Michel-R. Barnes, The Power of God: Dynamis in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theology 
(Washington, DC: cua Press, 1998). 

8 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 239. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Tbid., 273. 

11 See Gummerus, Die homéusianische Partei; Steenson, “Basil of Ancyra;” and DelCogliano 
and Radde-Gallwitz, “Introduction” to St. Basil of Caesarea, Against Eunomius, 65. 
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some of them more ancient than the pro-Nicene theologians. If we look at 
the first strategy Ayres that points out — the discourse on unity and diversity 
in the Trinity — it was already present in some pre-Nicene authors. Origen’s 
subtle theological investigations, for instance, did not miss this aspect. He 
urges Heraclides that an appropriate language for the Father and Son has to 
include their duality (Své¢) and their unity (évd¢) simultaneously.’ Later on, 
Eusthatius of Antioch similarly claims that the discourse on the Dyad (dvds) 
of the Father and the Son has to incorporate as well the “one divinity (tv piov 
§edty to) in the Dyad.”8 

Consequently, I submit that what triggered the emergence of the pro-Nicene 
trend was not the appearance of new theological themes or topics but rather a 
new type of language able to generate a new grammar with more explanatory 
capacities. I will argue that the new distinction between ovcta and tbrdctaats 
was not a minor change of words but it implied new metaphysical assump- 
tions and a new grammar which may be regarded as a synthesis of the Nicene 
and Antiochene grammars. In its conceptual core, the new perspective joined 
the Nicene meaning of odcia with the Antiochene meaning of dndctaot. For 
that reason, the pro-Nicene trend is neither Homoiousian, nor Athanasian, but 
Nicene-Antiochene. I will argue that these new semantic assumptions implied 
new metaphysical and theological consequences able to solve the main meta- 
physical questions and conundrums that concerned each trajectory in its 
turn: Nicenes, Arians, Homoiousians, and Homoians. 

It is also very plausible that this new metaphysical language emerged in 
the eastern Nicene circles related to the Antiochene tradition, like Meletius 
and his group in Antioch. Most likely, Basil of Caesarea understood the meta- 
physical strength of this new language, assumed it and gave it its necessary 
metaphysical voice. Most of all, the difficult beginnings of this synthesis and 
the intellectual struggle to articulate and promote it may be observed in the 
evolution of Basil’s theology. For that reason, the second part of this book is 
mainly devoted to Basil's theological evolution, from whom the new grammar 
emerges. He was the first to perceive its metaphysical potency and efficacy, and 
he programmatically articulated and defended the new synthesis. 

To better comprehend this process, we have to start from the emblem- 
atic period of rapprochement of the early 360s, following the last Homoian 
Council of Constantinople assembled in 360. As seen before, the council 
banned not only the use of the notion of odcia but also that of dmdctaat¢, and 


12 Origen, Dialogue with Heraclides 4 (Sc 67:60). 
13 ~_-_Eustathius, frag. 21 (CCSG 51:84). See also Eustathius, De Engast. 24. 
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simply declared that the Son is like the Father. In this context, Homoiousians 
apparently avoided their duotodctov and preferred a more general formula con- 
gruent with the new, Homoian, orthodoxy. Thus, the letter of 359 composed 
by George of Laodicea and Basil of Ancyra, does not mention even their tra- 
ditional catchphrase dyotog xat’ odctav but an older expression inspired from 
Eusebius of Caesarea and the Makrostich Creed, namely duotog xata mévta. This 
is a general and all-encompassing theological formula of likeness, therefore a 
maximalist Homoian language which logically includes the more particular 
Homoiousian likeness in substance. In so doing, they actually assumed a max- 
imalist Homoian formula similar to Eusebius of Caesarea’s position and partly 
with Eustathius of Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, it is in this new context that we encounter a process of 
‘rapprochement, as Lewis Ayres put it, in which Nicenes and Homoiousians 
mutually opened toward each other. The process most plausibly started with 
Athanasius’s De synodis (359-361) and definitely engaged the Meletian schism 
of Antioch. Athanasius, too, is involved in this saga and advances a strategy 
of rapprochement as the Tomus ad Antiochenos composed in 362 testifies. In 
this document, the Alexandrine bishop accounts for two existing groups in 
Antioch.!® He finds the two groups debating each other and investigates their 
theological positions. The modern reader may be surprised to discover that 
both were Nicene, in the sense that both accepted the Council of Nicaea 325 
and its ouoovctov. The difference, nevertheless, consisted in the way they under- 
stood the term dndatactcs. Whereas the first group used it like Athanasius, to 
denote the common divine nature (and they were most likely the traditional 
Nicenes of the city), the second understood it as an individual substance, as in 
the Antiochene legacy.!” The latter were the supporters of the demoted Bishop 
Meletius of Antioch, as Epiphanius mentions them in Panarion 73.34 with their 
name and theological position. Athanasius’s conclusion and solution given 
in the Tomus is unexpectedly tolerant because he accepts simultaneously the 


14 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 171-77. 

15 Athanasius, Syn. 41.3—4 (SC 563:318-20; Radde-Gallwitz, 199): ‘Such is Basil of Ancyra in 
his writing on the faith. For to say that he is merely ‘like according to substance’ (dpo10v 
xat’ odatav), does not quite signify ‘from the substance’, which better indicates — as they 
too have said — the genuineness of the Son in relation to the Father. After all, tin is merely 
like silver, a wolf like a dog, gilded bronze like true gold, but tin does not come from sil- 
ver nor is a wolf considered a son of a dog. Since they call him ‘from the substance’ (€x 
tis obctac) and ‘like-in-substance’ (dotoobctov), what else do they signify by these than 
‘same-in-substance’ (600vctov)?. 

16 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 174-76. 

17. Athanasius, Tom. 5-6. 
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two languages, the Nicene classical meaning of bndctaats as equivalent of obcia 
(uta Umdotact¢) as well as the new expression of tpeic broctacets.1§ 

One may additionally remember Marius Victorinus’s testimony regarding 
the use of the expression “one odcta in three bnootdcetc” in some Greek circles 
in the early 360s. At that time, he elaborated extensively on the Trinitarian 
idioms. Although writing in Latin, it is obvious that Victorinus was a strong 
supporter of the Nicene ovoovatov and accepted a Nicene meaning of ovcia as 
common substance, terms which he mentions several times directly in Greek. 
While it is unlikely that his writings influenced the discussions in the Greek- 
speaking world,!® his testimony, like those of Athanasius and Apollinarius, is 
emblematic of witnessing the emergence of the new idiom. Thus, in Aduersus 
Arrium 3.4 (composed around 361), Victorinus mentions one time the formula 
“one ovota in three broctécet¢” giving the terms in Greek, and something sim- 
ilar in Latin in Aduersus Arrium 2.4 (composed around 360).?° In both cases, 
the text implies that Victorinus took over the formula from other people, in 
the first case clearly mentioning the “Greeks.” Corroborating all these testi- 
monies, one may conclude that, in the early 360s, some mainstream Nicene 
circles started to perceive the Christological debate from a Trinitarian angle 
and the need to solve it through an appropriate dual theological discourse, 
including both one divine odcia and three divine individuals called mpdcwna 
or DmooTaCELC. 

It is worth pointing out that the leading Nicene authors of the time -— 
Athanasius, Didymus, and Apollinarius — never employed the term bmdctactc 
to denote individual subsistence. While Athanasius started to tolerate the 
Antiochene use of the term in the early 360s, he never embraced this posi- 
tion as his own. On the contrary, Basil of Caesarea will assume this standpoint 
and become the one who will grant it a theological and metaphysical voice. 
Furthermore, we will see that the pro-Nicene vision is metaphysically distinct 


18 Lienhard contends that Athanasius still used dmdctactc and obcia as synonymous even 
ten years after the Synod of Alexandria (362) and the Tomus ad Antiochenos, in which he 
admitted both the ‘one hypostasis’ and the ‘three hypostases’ traditions as equally legiti- 
mate; Lienhard, “Ousia and Hypostasis,” 104-6. 

19 _In their time, the four books of Aduersus Arrium remained ‘very obscure’ even to such 
erudite Latin authors as Jerome (see Vir. 101), therefore mostly unknown to the Greek 
writers. 

20 ~Victorinus, Aduersus Arrium 2.4 and 3.4 (SC 68:408 and 450). For the English trans- 
lation, see Marius Victorinus: Theological Treatises on the Trinity, trans. Mary T. Clark 
(Washington, D.C.: CUA Press, 1981), 205 and 228. He was familiar with Homoiousian posi- 
tions as he quoted six times the letter of Basil of Ancyra and wrote his tractates after the 
Homoiousian synod held in Ancyra in 359 (Clark, Marius Victorinus, 24). 
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from the traditional Nicene view. It is not only a cardinal adjustment and 
improvement of the Nicene grammar but rather a synthesis of the Antiochene 
and Nicene grammars. 

Regarding the origins of the new vocabulary, I suppose that the Meletians 
proposed it for the first time. Elected bishop of Antioch in 361, Meletius held a 
sermon in front of Emperor Constantius, and his oration was expected to be in 
tone with the new standard Homoian faith of the empire. His discourse, how- 
ever, does not reflect a minimalist Homoianism (supported by the Acacians) 
but a maximalist one, of a perfect likeness with the Father, as the Homoiousians 
defended. Meletius is an enigmatic figure. Appointed by Constantius, defi- 
nitely he was not a Nicene in line with Athanasius and Hilary, and authors like 
Epiphanius and Jerome saw him in the Arian camp.*! However, Meletius was 
a constant friend of Basil of Caesarea, who saw minimal Homoianism and the 
Council of Constantinople 360 as heretical. Likewise, Gregory of Nyssa wrote a 
panegyric at Meletius’s death.2? 

It is remarkable that, Meletius’s inaugural homily was not Homoiousian but 
a pure expression of Homoian formulas which avoided any use of the terms 
odaia or brdotactc.23 In 361, therefore, Meletius was not a traditional Nicene 
in line with Athanasius and Apollinarius; or, probably, he adopted an indepen- 
dent strategy as Cyril and Eusebius of Emesa. However, he will be deposed in 
a month, due to an ascendency of the radical Homoians who were not satis- 
fied with his position.*4+ The episode equally indicates that he was not part of 
the radical Homoians. Hence, it is more plausible to associate him with the 
Homoiousians, Eusebius of Caesarea, and the wider Antiochene trend. For 
that reason, his career was plausibly similar to that of his friend Basil, an evo- 
lution from an Antiochene position to pro-Nicenism. 

In any case, Meletius will become another critical actor in the rapproche- 
ment between Nicenes and Homoiousians. Soon following the deposition, he 
will be known as a defender of Nicaea. Emperor Jovian reinstalls Meletius as a 
bishop for a short period in 363, when he summons a council proclaiming the 


21 Epiphanius, Ancoratus 81.4; Jerome, Ep. 15.2. 

22 Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio funebris in Meletium Episcopum. 

23 Ayres observes that it “seemed Homoiousian in tone (even though it makes no use of 
ousia language)”; Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 175. However, this was actually the point of 
the Homoian position, to abandon the use of any otcia language and admit only a theol- 
ogy of likeness purged of the terms ovcia and dmdctaatc. 

24  Epiphanius points out that Meletius’s deposition came as the result of not accepting that 
the Son was a creature (Pan. 73.34.1). True or not, it is clear that he was not part of the rad- 
ical Homoians, the Acacians, and was theoretically closer to Basil of Ancyra and George 
of Laodicaea. 
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creed of Nicaea, and interprets the classical Homoiousian expression dqoto¢ 
xat’ odciav as equivalent to the Nicene oyoovatov. This fact also proves his open- 
ness towards both the Nicenes and the Homoiousians and his effort toward 
rapprochement. It is probably in this context that the early Basil of Caesarea 
writes his letter to Appolinarius and Contra Eunomium, which also tend to 
equate Homoiousian and Nicene languages. Further on, in 379, with his com- 
ing back to the see of Antioch, that he will summon a new council in favor of 
Nicaea, in which Gregory of Nyssa will also attend. The two of them will be key 
figures of the Council of Constantinople of 381. 

Another aspect worth mentioning is Basil of Caesarea’s later high appreci- 
ation of Meletius. In the 370s, the two of them will defend the new Trinitarian 
language of one ovata and three brootdcetc, unlike the Paulinians of Antioch 
who will support the use of one ovcia or dmdctact¢ and three mpdcwma. 
Epiphanius’s report strengthens this narrative by testifying that Meletius’s sup- 
porters from Antioch confessed the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as consubstan- 
tial, three hypostases, one substance, and one divinity.”5 

In more general lines, the process of rapprochement might be traced back 
to Eusebius of Caesarea, who made the first attempt, as seen above, to fuse 
the Nicene opoovctov and the Antiochene theological language. However, the 
two grammars were metaphysically incompatible, as the Arians and some 
Antiochenes realized, including such Homoiousians as Basil of Ancyra who 
rejected the Nicene doovctov. It was indeed a central metaphysical observa- 
tion. Nevertheless, Meletius of Antioch and his followers made a semantic 
step further from within the Antiochene trajectory. They no longer understood 
ovota in an Antiochene way, denoting an individual substance, but in a Nicene 
manner, indicating the common nature of the three divine persons. If one 
notices that this semantic step was never made by Eusebius of Caesarea or 
the Homoiousians, one may realize that Meletius, like Basil of Caesarea, was 
most likely not a pure, inflexible Homoiousian in line with Basil of Ancyra and 
George of Laodicea. On the contrary, Meletius was rather navigating within 
the larger Antiochene metaphysical matrix with an opened mind understand- 
ing that words are not rigidly set for ever but changeable and mere linguistic 
approximations of a mystery. Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem proba- 
bly had a similar mind, as well as Basil of Caesarea, as we will further see. 

My investigation of Basil of Caesarea’s theology will be focused on his intel- 
lectual evolution because it is quintessential for the formation of the synthesis 
between Antioch and Nicaea and the pro-Nicene grammar. Thus, I will argue 


25 Epiphanius, Pan. 73.34.2: tpeis brootacets, plav odotav, ylov edt Tox. 
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that Basil was most likely an Antiochene author in his early career, around 360, 
at the time of his correspondence with Apollinarius of Laodicea. From there, 
he evolved not as a mere convert to the Nicene view but as a theologian who 
articulated a metaphysical synthesis of the Nicene and Antiochene grammars 
with a clear consciousness of their metaphysical paradigms and their weak 
and robust standpoints. The first chapter will argue for Basil’s belonging to the 
Antiochene trend and for the authenticity of his alleged correspondence with 
Apollinarius. The following chapter will continue the investigation of Basil’s 
quest for the meaning of odcta in Contra Eunomium, and his fundamental turn 
from an Antiochene vision of ovata to one more in line with the Nicene con- 
ception. Third, the last chapter will examine his later theology and describe it 
as a conscious metaphysical synthesis of the two grammars and show that the 
other Cappadocians in the late 370s and early 380s as well as the synodals of 
Constantinople 381 and 382 assumed and further articulated Basil’s pro-Nicene 
theological perspective. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Early Basil of Caesarea and 
the Antiochene Legacy 


1 Introduction: Ep. 361 and the Homoiousians? 


Ep. 361, a letter that Basil of Caesarea presumably sent to Apollinarius of 
Laodicea, still remains one of the most enigmatic documents of the Basilian 
corpus. Preserved in only two manuscripts of Basil’s correspondence — 
Parisinus Gr. 1020 and Monacensis Gr. 487 — its authenticity has ever been a 
matter of debate. Leading editors and scholars, from Jean-Baptiste Cotelier, its 
first editor in the seventeenth century, to Paul J. Fedwick, who is preparing 
the new critical edition of Basil's correspondence, doubt Basil’s authorship.! 
Fedwick does not include the letter among Basil’s authentic works,” but counts 
the Cappadocian’s entire presumed correspondence with Apollinarius (Ep. 
361-364) merely among the dubia.? In response to the works of Prestige and 
de Riedmatten, who defended its authenticity, Fedwick concedes that the cor- 
respondence can be ‘promoted’ from the category of spuria to that of dubia 
on grounds of the literary arguments adduced by the two scholars and of the 
fact that there is no historical evidence to contradict its authenticity. However, 
he adds that this is not sufficient for an absolute proof of its authenticity, and 
some stylistic elements in the letters do not match Basil’s style.* 


1 GL. Prestige, St Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea, ed. Henry Chadwick 
(London: sPCcK, 1956), vii. See J.B. Cotelier, Ecclesiae graecae monumenta, ii (Paris: Francis 
Muguet, 1681), 84-92, Migne, PG 32, 1099-1108 as well as Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea, 
20-21. For other pro-and-contra scholars, see Prestige, St Basil, vii—viii, who argues for its 
authenticity as well as his disciple H. de Riedmatten, “La correspondance entre Basile de 
Césarée et Apollinaire de Laodicée,’ 7s 7 (1956): 199-210; 8 (1957): 53-70. For a modern crit- 
ical edition, see de Riedmatten, “Correspondence” and Yves Courtonne, Saint Basile, Lettres 
(Paris: Les belles lettres, 1966), 3:220-22. 

2 PJ. Fedwick, “Towards a New Critical Edition of all the Letters by Basil of Caesarea,” in 
Studies of Basil of Caesarea and His World: An Annotated Bio-Bibliography, ed. P.J. Fedwick, 
Bibliotheca Basiliana universalis 5 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), 903-12. 

3 PJ. Fedwick, ed., Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic: A Sixteen-Hundredth 
Anniversary Symposium (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1981), xxix. 

4 PJ. Fedwick, “A Chronology of the Life and Works of Basil of Caesarea,” in Fedwick, Basil of 
Caesarea, 3-20, at 7. 
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In this context, the present chapter intends to take a new step towards a 
full proof of Basil’s paternity of Ep. 361 on the basis of several internal reasons, 
particularly a textual and argumentative similarity with a passage from Contra 
Eunomium. A second key aspect regarding Ep. 361, also addressed in this chapter, 
consists in its ties with Homoiousian theology and generally Basil’s connection 
with the Homoiousians. Scholars have already noticed that some theological 
elements of Ep. 361 are very close to the Homoiousian position.® As seen before, 
the classical conception regarding the evolution of the Trinitarian language in 
the fourth century envisioned the Cappadocians in a direct continuity with 
Athanasius of Alexandria. In reaction, Zahn, Loofs, and Harnack suggested that 
the Cappadocians were more indebted to the Homoiousians than to Athanasius 
and, consequently, the Trinitarian vision of the 380s was more indebted to Basil 
of Ancyra than to Athanasius.® Nevertheless, modern scholars have evaluated 
this approach as deficient due to “its inaccurate assessment of Homoiousian 
theology and its view of Cappadocian theology as a unity.” 

Subsequent to Harnack, Jaakko Gummerus advanced a new theory assum- 
ing that Basil modified Athanasius along Homoiousian lines.® In the same vein 
of thought, Jeffrey N. Steenson defended the thesis that Homoiousians were 
significantly inspired by Athanasius, and Basil by the Homoiousians.? Mark 
DelCogliano and Andrew Radde-Gallwitz agree with Steenson and carry on 
his viewpoint by asserting that, “while Basil engaged Athanasius directly, the 
Athanasian tradition is for the most part mediated to him through the modifi- 
cations of the Homoiousians.”! 

Nevertheless, contemporary scholarship is divided over the question 
whether Basil was a Homoiousian or not. Several scholars have qualified Basil’s 
early career as Homoiousian." Offering a slightly different nuance, Lewis Ayres 


5 See, for instance, Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 189-90. 

6 Harnack, History of Dogma 4:80-107. The present study will also disagree with Harnack’s 
thesis because Basil of Ancyra’s view on divine ovcia is completely distinct than the pro- 
Nicene one. We will see that Basil of Caesarea’s later theology, congruent with that of 
Constantinople 382, envisions ovci« more in line with Athanasius and Nicaea, while 
bmdotaats is more in line with the Antiochene tradition and the Homoiousians. 

7 DelCogliano and Radde-Gallwitz, “Introduction” to Basil of Caesarea, Against Eunomius, 65. 

8 Gummerus, Die homéusianische Partei. 

9 Steenson, “Basil of Ancyra and the Course of Nicene Orthodoxy” (DPhil Diss., Oxford, 1983). 

10 —_ DelCogliano and Radde-Gallwitz, “Introduction,” 65. 

11 ~~ Hiibner, “Basilius von Caesarea und das Homoousios,’ 76-77. Likewise, Drecoll makes 
the same case throughout his Die Entwicklung. See also Claudio Moreschini and Enrico 
Norelli, From the Council of Nicea to the Beginning of the Medieval Period, vol. 2 of Early 
Christian Greek and Latin Literature: A Literary History, trans. M. J. O'Connell (Peabody, 
MA: Baker, 2005), 82; as well as Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 37 and 213. 
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appreciated that Basil was part of a Homoiousian branch.!* Other modern 
researchers, however, tend to separate Basil from the Homoiousian party.° 
Johannes Zachhuber, for instance, points to Basil’s commitment to Meletius’s 
Nicene group. Zachhuber argues that real evidence of his connection with the 
Homoiousians lacks either in Philostorgius’s vague reference to that ‘another 
Basil’ present at the Council of Constantinople in 360, or in Basil’s relationship 
with Eustathius of Sebaste, a relationship primarily based on common ascet- 
ical and mystical interests.14 Deeming this evidence insufficient, Zachhuber 
concludes that “we ought to discard the idea of Basil’s early affiliation with the 
homoiousian party.” 

However, some Homoiousian language is obvious in Ep. 361. If this docu- 
ment is a genuine Basilian text, then the case of Basil’s connection with the 
Homoiousian alliance has to be reconsidered. This chapter will introduce in 
this larger discussion another, less explored, aspect of Basil’s early theology, 
namely his concept of divine odcia. To anticipate the conclusion, in spite of 
the lack of evidence to definitely classify the early Basil as Homoiousian or 
Nicene, there is evidence that he maintained good relationships with key 
representatives of both alliances. Nevertheless, while in Ep. 361 he prefers the 
Homoiousian solution to the Nicene opoovatov for logico-metaphysical reasons, 
he will accept the duoovatov only in Contra Eunomium, i.e., in 364-365, and in 
Ep. 9.16 Additionally, while the Athanasian and Nicene language of ‘identity’ 
regarding the essence of the Father and the Son does not come out in Ep. 361, 
the early Basil prefers the Antiochene theology of ‘likeness!’ 


12 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 188-91. 

13 ~DelCogliano and Radde-Gallwitz, “Introduction,” 65: “We concur with Steenson’s general 
assessment. Basil is influenced by the Homoiousians in significant ways but not beholden 
to all features of their thought.” For a similar argument, see DelCogliano, “Influence,” 
197-233. 

14 See Zachhuber, “Basil and the Three-Hypostases Tradition,” 72. Cf. Philostorgius, Hist. 
Eccl. 4.12 and Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 223.3. Stanislas Giet also argues that Basil's participa- 
tion at the Synod of Constantinople in 360 in the Homoiousian group is implausible; see 
Stanislas Giet, “Saint Basile et le concile de Constantinople de 360,’ Ts 6 (1955): 94-99. 

15 Zachhuber, “Basil and the Three-Hypostases Tradition,” 72. 

16  Wewill analyze it in the next subchapter. In spite of the fact that it is hard to date it, the 
letter manifests similar positions and interests with Contra Eunomium. 

17. The words ‘likeness’ and ‘identity’ express two intuitions logically coherent with the two 
distinct understandings of odcia as individual substance and common essence, respec- 
tively. With regard to Athanasius’s language of ‘identity’ we also have to mention his 
exceptions, passages in which Athanasius resorts to the language of ‘likeness’, e.g., C.A. 
1.20, 21, 26; 3.26; Syn. 41.34. In these instances, ‘likeness’ is not meant to refer to a different 
substance, but is just another word for the ‘identity of substance’ (consubstantiality). 
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Basil proposes a slightly improved formula of the first Homoiousian council 
(Ancyra 358: duotog xat’ odctav) instead of the updated one, of the meeting 
of Sirmium 358 (duotog xata& mMévta), as a faithful Homoiousian like George of 
Laodicaea actually did. If we place Basil in the larger anti-Nicene context, we 
realize that the theology of ‘likeness’ was not exclusively Homoiousian, but 
rather a mark of the Antiochene tradition, from Eusebius of Caesarea to the 
authors of the Makrostich creed of 345, to the Homoiousians, to other anti- 
Nicenes such as Asterius. All of them conceived the relationship between the 
Father and the Son in terms of ‘likeness’ instead of ‘unlikeness’ or instead of 
the Nicene ‘identity or sameness’. As previously remarked, the theology of ‘like- 
ness’ was more consistent with metaphysics of odcta understood as individual 
substance. 

The following pages will make a comparative analysis of Ep. 361 and Eun. 
119 in order to argue for the authenticity of Ep. 361, and then will continue 
with an inquiry of the meaning of odoia in Ep. 361. Anticipating the conclusion, 
we will discover that, at this early stage — unlike at the age of his mature the- 
ology — Basil most likely conceives of ovcia as individual substance. Because 
this position was a key Antiochene tenet, together with the theology of ‘like- 
ness’, I would conclude by asserting that, at that stage of his career, Basil was 
metaphysically and theologically thinking in Antiochene categories, although 
ecclesiastically he was open to both Nicenes and Homoiousians. In the next 
chapter, dedicated to his Contra Eunomium, we will find that gradually Basil 
makes clear statements supporting the Nicene duoovctov and expressing a the- 
ology of ‘identity’. 

As a last note, we will also discover in Apollinarius of Laodicea a skilled 
theologian who distinguished between the two opposing meanings of ovcia, 
one denoting an individual entity, the other the common essence or stuff. As 
seen before, George of Laodicea was another theologian who observed this 
semantic distinction with significant metaphysical implications. It is also 
worth mentioning that each of them continued to defend their positions — 
George the Antiochene concept, Apollinarius the Nicene one. 


2 Basil of Caesarea’s Ep. 361 and Eun. 1.19: The Quest for the 
Commonality of the Father and the Son 


In light of the fourth-century intellectual setting described in the previous 
chapters, we may now proceed to the investigation of Basil of Caesarea’s earli- 
est writings and the way in which he conceived of the divine substance at that 
time. In 1956, G.L. Prestige published a study on the correspondence between 
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Basil of Caesarea and Apollinarius of Laodicea.!® He defended its authenticity 
on the basis of several similar terms and expressions found in Ep. 361 and some 
of Basil’s authentic writings, in particular Ep. 9 and Eun. According to Prestige, 
Basil “has slightly modified his view [from Ep. 361 to Ep. 9]; but he is dealing 
with the same ideas in the same sort of language, in a manner closely parallel 
to the earlier treatment of the subject showing the kind of flexibility that is to 
be expected of the same author writing on different occasions.”!9 

However, the parallel with Ep. 9 identified by Prestige is not very compel- 
ling. First, doctrinal changes are not minor but substantial: from preferring the 
Homoiousian 6ot0¢ xat’ obctav (with the codicil of dxpiBs xal dmapadxtws) 
the author becomes a defender of the Nicene 6poovctov, and from generally 
favoring an Antiochene solution he turns into a Nicene accepting the first 
Homoiousian formula on two conditions: with the amapaMdxtws proviso, 
and only if this formula conveys the same meaning as the Nicene duoovctov.2° 
Second, affiliates of the same intellectual group may use similar terms, and 
in this way the two documents might rather be the product of two distinct 
Homoiousian authors rather than of a single one. Third, the argument that 
slight terminological differences between the two documents could be a sign 
of authenticity is again not compelling. Particularly in the context of a debate 
authors incline to have a consistent technical language, for example both 
Athanasius and the Arians. 

Nevertheless, I think that a second parallel proposed by Prestige — this time 
between a longer passage from Ep. 361 and a passage from Eun. — does deserve 
further attention.”! In these passages we encounter similar terms and expres- 
sions used with the same meanings, and an argument that is developed in an 
almost identical way regarding its logical steps and its goal. Let us follow in 
parallel the two passages from Ep. 361 and Eun. 1.19 presented here in the first 
two columns of the following table. To the two passages, I add, in a third col- 
umn, a late authentic Basilian fragment from Ep. 52.2 (around 376), noticed by 
de Riedmatten.?? The third text largely includes, in a clear Nicene language, 
the same argument: 


18 See, Prestige, St Basil as well as de Riedmatten, “Correspondence.” 

19 Prestige, St Basil, 9. 

20  Weshould mention that Eusebius of Caesarea was actually the first, or among the first, to 
associate the adverb &xpibdic to the idea of likeness; e.g., D.E. 5.4 (GCS 23:226): “fashioned 
with the accuracy of likeness” (gig To Ett axpiBéc Ouomoews drtElpyacuEvov). 

21 ~~ Ibid. 

22 De Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 67-68. 
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23 Basil, Ep. 361, in Riedmatten, ‘Correspondence,’ 202. 
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24 ~~ Basil, Eun. 1.19 (SC 299:240 “42), in Basile de Césarée, Contre Eunome; suivi de Eunome, 
Apologie, ed. B. Sesboiié et al., Sc 299 and 305 (Paris: Cerf, 19821983). 


25 ~~ Basil, Ep. 52.2 (Courtonne, 1:135). 
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Secondly, however, in what 
regards the concept of 
consubstantial [...], would 
you like to make for us a 
more detailed analysis of 
its meaning? How should 
it be used soundly as long 
as neither a common 
overarching genre may be 
thought, nor a pre-existing 
material substratum, nor 

a division of the first into 
the second? Therefore, 
would you like to explain to 
us more precisely how we 
should affirm that the Son 
is consubstantial with the 
Father without falling into 
any of the aforementioned 
conceptions? For we have 
considered that whatever 
might be hypothetically 
assumed as the substance 
of the Father, it is necessary 
to assume it completely 
also about the substance of 
the Son. Thus, if someone 
asserts that the substance 
of the Father is noetic light, 
eternal, and unbegotten, 
he should also affirm that 
the substance of the Only- 
begotten is noetic light, 
eternal, and begotten. And 
it seems to me that this 
conception harmonizes 
better with the phrase 
‘fnvariably like” than to the 
word “consubstantial.’ 


Therefore, if someone 
asserts that he 
understands the 
common element of 
substance as a certain 
distribution or division 
of a pre-existent matter 
into the things which 
come out of it, this 
standpoint cannot be 
accepted. God forbid! 
And those who affirm 
these things (if someone 
really does), they seem 
to us no less irreverent 
than those who affirm 
the “unlike.” However, 

if anyone understands 
the common element 
of substance as the one 
and the same definition 
of being apprehended 
in both, then whatever 
someone would ascribe 
to the Father as the 
definition of being, the 
very same thing has to 
be applied as well to the 
Son. If hypothetically 
someone conceives 

of the Father in his 
substrate as light, then 
the substance of the 
Son has to be equally 
acknowledged as light. 
If someone conceives of 
the common element of 


While asserting 
that the Son was 
light of light, and 
begotten of the 
Father’s substance 
but not made, 

they introduced 
the homoousion, 
thus showing that 
whatever someone 
would ascribe to 
the Father as the 
definition of light, 
the same thing has 
to be also applied 
to the Son. For true 
light will have no 
variation from true 
light, according to 
the proper concept 
of light. Therefore, 
if the Father is light 
without beginning, 
the Son is begotten 
light, and since 
each of them is 
light and light, 
they rightly said 
consubstantial” in 
order to underline 
the same dignity 
of nature. Because 
things which are 
related through 
brotherhood 
cannot be called 
consubstantial, as 
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Since alight which hasno __ substance in this way, we some people 
difference from another light accept itand consider — supposed; but if 

in terms of bigger or smaller it our doctrine. Because both the cause and 
is, however, not identical this is the way the that which has 
[with the second], because __ divinity is one; definitely existence from the 
each of them exists within while conceiving that —_ cause are of the 


the proper demarcation the unity consists in same nature, then 
of its substance, I think the definition of the they are called 
that the right expression substance.?” consubstantial.?8 


should be “in an exact and 
indistinguishable way like 
the substance.”26 


The structure of the argument in Ep. 361 and Eun. 1.19 is strikingly similar in 
details. First, the central question of the two passages regards what is common 
to the Father and the Son, and how this commonality (Eun 1.19 calls it even the 
‘commonality of substance’) should be conceptualized. This is the shared goal 
of the two arguments. Thus, the author of Ep. 361 investigates the hypothesis 
of the oyoodctov but finally prefers the Homoiousian phrase 6yotog xat’ ovciav 
as more appropriate to express this commonality, with the proviso that this 
likeness should be dxpiBO¢ xal dmapadAdcxtws. On the other hand, Eun 1.19 calls 
this commonality the “rational account of being” or the “rational account of 
substance.’ 

Then, the argument continues in both texts in a similar way: Step 1: if one 
understands divine commonality as given by a pre-existent matter which 
suffers division and distribution, then this understanding of commonality is 
flawed. Step 2: in contradistinction, the two texts propose that the common- 
ality should to be conceived according to the metaphysical principle that 
everything predicated about the substance of the Father should be equally 
predicated about the substance of the Son.?9 In both texts this Basilian 


26 Basil, Ep. 361. 

27 Basil, Eun. 1.19. 

28 Basil, Ep. 52.2. 

29  Zachhuber observes that this metaphysical principle is developed from Aristotle’s 
rule of synonymity found in Categories; see Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of 
Nyssa: Philosophical Background and Theological Significance, vcs 46 (Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 53. 
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metaphysical principle is expressed in almost identical terms: The Father's 
ovaia and the Son’s ovcia. It is also remarkable that, in Eun. 1.19, Basil does not 
use the term ovcta of the Father, but dmoxetuevov (substrate), an Aristotelian 
term, which, as seen earlier, Eusebius employed as synonymous with ovcia, 
understood as individual substance.°° The notion of bzoxgipevov is synony- 
mous with odcia in both Ep. 361 and Eun. Therefore, Ep. 361 and Eun. 1.19 under- 
stand ovata as individual substance. 

The two texts illustrate this metaphysical principle through the image of 
light, pointing out that this is only an example “by hypothesis” (xa8’ d768eaw). 
Thus, if by hypothesis, the Father's substance is light, then the Son’s substance 
must also be light. In conclusion, due to the strong similarity of the two pas- 
sages regarding the structure, argument, metaphysical principle, and some key 
terminology, it becomes highly plausible that the same author composed the 
two passages. 

The third text further strengthens our argument. Ep. 52, to the Canonicae, is 
an authentic Basilian text composed in the last years of his life (around 376). It 
includes a passage that follows the same lines of argument, although it begins 
with the element that comes last in the other two texts, the example of light. 
One more time, Basil puts forward his metaphysical principle, and illustrates it 
with the image of light: “whatever someone would ascribe to the Father as the 
definition of light, the same thing has to be applied also to the Son.” Therefore, 
on the basis of this principle, he offers a solution to the question regarding 
the commonality of the Father and the Son. This time, however, he assumes 
the Nicene duoovctov as the best option and resorts to other Nicene language 


nk 


such as “begotten of the Father's substance,’ “same dignity of nature,” or “of the 
same nature.” 

Consequently, it appears that Basil’s approach to the question regarding 
the commonality of the Father and the Son and his attempt to develop a lan- 
guage for clearly stating and answering this question underwent an evolution. 
He began in the early 360s with: 1) an Antiochene formula, namely the first 
Homoiousian catchphrase, dpo10¢g xat’ odaiev, with the additional condition of 
axplBAs xal dnapwdAdxtws; in 364—5 he offered 2) his own solution, the Adyo¢ 
Ths ovatac; finally, in the second half of the 360s and the 370s, during his mature 
period, he assumed 3) the Nicene dpoodctov. 


30 ~— It is worth noting that bmoxetuevov was equally used by the Stoics as synonymous to ovata 
as one of the four categories, and denoted either matter without qualities or a qualified 
entity; see Simplicius, In Arist. Cat. 12d6—g. Cf. David G. Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian 
Notions of Substance in Basil of Caesarea,” Vc 52 (1998): 393-417. 
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3 Divine Ousia and the Theology of ‘Likeness’ in Basil’s Ep. 361 and 
Apollinarius’s Response in Ep. 362 


The specific differences between Basil’s Ep. 361 and Eun. are worth noting, as 
they clearly reflect a development of his quest for a more accurate description 
of the commonality of the Father and the Son. Ep. 361 was composed between 
359 and 362,3! Eun. was finished around 364-365. The two works are, there- 
fore, separated by only a few years. Ep. 361 echoes the context of the Homoian 
councils, starting with the famous ‘blasphemy of Sirmium’ (357) and its explicit 
rejection of the terms ovata, dLoodctoc, and opotovetoc.3? Basil definitely rejects 
the Homoian position and, in reaction, in Ep. 361 begins his own quest for 
the meaning of the terms odcia and duoovctog. He also asks this question to 
Apollinarius, immediately adding his argument outlined above and suggesting 
a tentative solution. 

Two other aspects are worth mentioning here: First, Basil seems open to 
both viewpoints, the Homoiousian and the Nicene. Despite an obvious leaning 
towards a Homoiousian solution (which confirms Basil’s good relationship at 
the time with the Homoiousians), the epistle also unveils his deep reverence for 
Apollinarius, who was then a main figure of the Nicene alliance. Furthermore, 
the reverence seems mutual, as both authors address each other “my mas- 
ter, most reverend brother” (t@ deondty pov TH aidectpwtdtw ddekp@), with 
Apollinarius using the word mo8ewotdétw instead of aidecipwt&tw.33 Hence, as 
Prestige pointed out, Basil does not yet commit himself to a specific theological 
position or doctrine in Ep. 361. He does not teach but inquires.?+ However, he 
does not inquire as an uneducated person, but as an educated man who faces 
a profound theoretical conundrum: he encounters two possible solutions — the 


31 In 359 according to Prestige, St Basil, 7, and 362 according to Wolf-Dieter Hauschild, 
Basilius von Caesarea: Briefe (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1993), 3:252, n. 682 and 3:253, n. 6go. 

32 See also the Homoian Dated Creed composed at the Council of Sirmium in 359, and the 
Homoian councils of Seleucia 359 and Constantinople 360, which rejected all Nicenes, 
Homoiousians, and Anomoians. While Anomoians (e.g., Aetius and Eunomius) are also 
called Heterousians, based on Philostorgius’s report of the council of Constantinople of 
360 (see his Hist. Eccl. 4.12), the term implies a certain ambiguity, because the thesis that 
the Son possesses ‘another’ substance, distinct from that of the Father, is also valid for 
Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians. 

33 Basil, Ep. 361, 363, and 364, in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 202 and 204. Likewise, 
it is not only Basil that calls Apollinarius his ‘master’; Apollinarius, too, ends his second 
reply to Basil by calling Basil ‘most beloved master’ (Sécmota mofewortate); see Basil, Ep. 
364, in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 205. 

34 ~~ Prestige, St Basil, 32. 
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Nicene opoovctov and the Homoiousian dpotog xat’ odciav — is receptive to both 
of them, although inclines to favor the latter. 

Second, Basil entertains good relationships with both Homoiousians 
and Nicenes. In addition to Apollinarius, he supports the Meletian alliance, 
an important Nicene group.?> At the same time, he is the disciple of a well- 
known Homoiousian ascetic, Eusthatius of Sebaste. On the other hand, leaving 
aside the catchphrase 6potog xat’ odciav, Homoiousian terminology was also 
an Antiochene theological language as well as that of Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Consequently, what someone may see as Basil’s leaning towards a Homoiousian 
theology may also be regarded as Antiochene language acquired through his 
extended exposure to Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, and the Homoiousians. 

Situating Basil in the larger context of the early 360s one may find Athanasius 
himself tolerant to the Homoiousian position in Syn. 41-43 (359-362), and 
declaring it not far from the Nicene standpoint, different mainly in terms of 
words.36 The Tomus ad Antiochenos, emitted by the Council of Alexandria in 
362, in which Athanasius played an important role, also admits the expression 
tpeis Unoatdcets alongside ‘one ovaia’.3” Furthermore, the Council of Antioch 
held in 363 and presided by Meletius of Antioch, interprets the Nicene oyoovatov 


35 This made some scholars suppose that Basil was a neo-Nicene from the beginning, 
e g. Hans-Christof Brennecke, “Erwagungen zu den Anfangen des Neunizanismus,” 
in Oecumenica et Patristica: Fs Wilhelm Schneemelcher zum 75. Geburtstag, ed. D.A. 
Papandreou et al. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1989), 241-57 at 245-48. 

36 = Athanasius, Syn. 41.1-4 (SC 563:318-20; NPNF 2/4:472, slightly modified): “[T]hose, how- 
ever, who accept everything else that was defined at Nicaea, and doubt only about the 
consubstantial, must not be treated as enemies; nor do we here attack them as Ario- 
maniacs, nor as opponents of the Fathers, but we discuss the matter with them as broth- 
ers with brothers, who mean what we mean, and dispute only about the word. For, con- 
fessing that the Son is from the substance of the Father, and not from another hypostasis, 
and that He is not a creature nor work, but His genuine and natural offspring, and that He 
is eternally with the Father as being His Word and Wisdom, they are not far from accept- 
ing even the term ‘consubstantial’. Now such is Basil, who wrote from Ancyra concerning 
the faith. For only to say ‘like according to substance’, is very far from signifying ‘of the 
substance’, by which, rather, as they say themselves, the genuineness of the Son to the 
Father is signified. Thus tin is only like to silver, a wolf to a dog, and gilt brass to the true 
metal; but tin is not from silver, nor could a wolf be accounted the offspring of a dog. But 
since they say that He is ‘of the substance’ and ‘like-in-substance’, what do they signify by 
these but ‘consubstantial’? For, while to say only ‘like-in-substance’, does not necessarily 
convey ‘of the substance, on the contrary, to say ‘consubstantial’ (6yoovctov), is to signify 
the meaning of both terms, ‘like-in-substance’ (6o1oovctov), and ‘of the substance’ (éx tr¢ 
ovatac).’ 

37 For dating the documents, see Gwynn, Eusebians, 42-45. 
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as signifying the Homoiousian 6po1og xat’ obciav.3® The two formulas were 
seen, therefore, as not very distinct, and Basil will express the same idea in Ep. 
g. Additionally, the letter of George of Laodicaea (composed in 359), already 
accepts the language of ‘one godhead’ (as Athanasius in Contra Arianos 111), in 
parallel with three hypostases (and three odctat).39 Consequently, it appears 
that around 360, Homoiousian and Nicene writers showed some openness 
towards each other, and it was within this new context that Basil made his 
quest for the meaning of ovata with a clear receptivity towards each of the two 
theological visions and the representatives of the two alliances. 

Nevertheless, Ep. 361 is the only document of the Basilian corpus in which 
the Homoiousian solution is favored over Nicaea. Previous scholars, for exam- 
ple Lewis Ayres, have observed that the text seems to “view the relationship 
between the Father and the Son in a fundamentally Homoiousian way.’40 
However, Basil prefers to add the adverb anapaMdxtw¢ (indistinguishably, 
invariably) to the standard Homoiousian phrase dyotog xat’ odciav. He for- 
mulates his metaphysical principle: What one predicates of the substance 
of the Father must simultaneously predicate of the substance of the Son. 
He also asserts that the Homoiousian formula harmonizes better with this 
principle than the Nicene dpoovctov. And indeed, if one understands odcia 
as an individual substance, it is more logical to understand the relationship 
between Father and Son more as likeness than identity of substance. As Basil 
explains, 640otct0g cannot be understood as the relationship between either 
substances of a genre or class of divine objects (because the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit cannot be regarded as a class of gods), or between entities shar- 
ing a pre-existing material substrate (because divinity is immaterial).*! In this 
way, Basil describes the meaning of djoovctog in Aristotelian and Stoic terms, 


38 Manlio Simonetti, “Genesi e sviluppo della dottrina trinitaria di Basilio di Cesarea,” in 
Basilio di Cesarea: La sua eta, la sua opera e il basilianesimo in Sicilia. Atti del Congresso 
Internazionale (Messina 3-6 XII 1979), 2 vols. (Messina: Centro di Studi Umanistici, 1983), 
1:169—197, at 173, based on Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 3.25 and Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 6.4. 

39 George of Laodicaea, in Epiphanius, Pan. 73.16.2-3 (Williams, 2:461): “the easterners, as 
I said, call the individualities of the subsistent Persons ‘hypostases’.. They do not mean 
that the three hypostases are three first principles, or three Gods, for they condemn any- 
one who speaks of three Gods. Nor do they call the Father and the Son two Gods; they 
confess that the Godhead is one, and that it encompasses all things through the Son, in 
the Holy Spirit.” 

40 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 189-90. 

41 A third meaning of dyootvcto¢ in this Eusebian-Homoiousian paradigm would be that the 
Father and the Son are the same entity, as in Sabellius’s vision, most likely the reason why 
the term duootctos was rejected by the synodals of Antioch 268 when Paul of Samosata 
was condemned. 
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not in terms of Platonic participation. Incidentally, this was also the classical 
argument of anti-Nicene writers against the Nicene oyoovctov.*” Basil therefore 
developed his arguments from the perspective of understanding ovcia as indi- 
vidual substance and not as common essence. Moreover, if Basil was leaning 
towards a Homoiousian view, and, as seen before, Homoiousians envisioned 
ovota as individual substance, it would also be reasonable to assume that Basil, 
too, conceived of ovcia as individual substance.*? 

Furthermore, the idea that each light exists within the proper delimitation 
or demarcation of its substance (év idia meptypag?] tis ovclag Eotiv Exdtepov), 
too, suggests an individual understanding of otcia. The expression clearly 
echoes a critique of Berylus of Bostra’s position. As mentioned above, Berylus 
maintained that before his coming, therefore his incarnation, the Logos did 
not have his own demarcation or delimitation of substance:  mpotgectevan 
xat’ (dtav ovaiag mEptypagny Td THs Eig avVOEWTOUS EmtdyLia.44 As seen before, 
in Origen, a proper delimitation of substance definitely regarded the individual 
existence of an entity, even its hypostasis, and in those contexts Origen used 
ovoia with the meaning of individual substance. It is, again, most plausible that 
in Ep. 361 Basil employs ovcia with the same meaning of individual substance. 
Moreover, he was aware of the Antiochene language of odcia as used in the 
previous councils, possibly via Eusebius of Caesarea’s writings. 

The concept of ‘delimitation’ occurs in Apollinarius’s reply to Basil's Ep. 361, 
known as Ep. 362 of the Basilian collection. In the second sentence of this let- 
ter, Apollinarius amiably critiques Basil’s notion of ovcta« as one in number and 
confined to a single delimitation of substance (év pia meprypapsj). He advises 
Basil to see substance as something commonly shared, as all men are one in 
Adam, and as the Father and the Son share one substance.*° In this passage, 
Apollinarius clearly rejects Basil’s understanding of ovci« as an individual 


42 Williams, “Logic of Arianism,’ 67-69. The argument sometimes includes the part pre- 
sented in the previous note. 

43 _Hiibner also argued that Basil’s vision of odcia in Ep. 361 was similar to that of the 
Homoiousians; see Reinhard M. Hiibner, “Ps-Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos: Eine Schrift 
des Basilius von Caesarea oder des Apolinarius von Laodicea?” vc 41 (1987): 386-95, 
at 388. 

44 Eusebius of Caesarea, Hist. Eccl. 6.33.1. 

45 Apollinarius, in Basil, Ep. 362, in Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 203: “Substance is called 
one not in number alone, as you say, and as to its being confined to a single sphere, but 
also in a special manner, as when two men and any other person are united by class; so 
that in this sense both two and more are the same in substance, just as all we men are 
Adam, being one, and David is the son of David, as being the same as David his father; just 
as you rightly say that the Son is the same in substance as the Father (tov Yiov Aeyetg “aA Gc 
TodTO civat Kata THy odctav Smee 6 HatHp).” 
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substance and proposes instead his own solution of common substance, which 
implies an understanding of doovcto¢ in a “generative” or ‘derivative” way, as 
Zachhuber phrazed it.*6 

Consequently, if the correspondence is authentic, it also reflects a funda- 
mental philosophical dialogue between Basil and Apollinarius. Their cor- 
respondence, particularly Apollinarius’s insight, touches on the profound 
metaphysical separation between the Nicenes and the Homoiousians (or the 
Antiochene trajectory). Thus, Basil quests for a meaning of duoovctog and tends 
to find the first Homoiousian expression, duotog xat’ odciav, more appropri- 
ate than the Nicene dyoovctov. Yet he thinks that dpoiog xat’ odctav does not 
completely secure the divinity of the Son, and needs not only one adverb but 
two (dxpiBOs xal amapadAdxtws) to secure the likeness in a suitable manner. 
In contrast, Apollinarius expressly compares, in his second letter, the Nicene 
duoovatoy with the Homoiousian duotog xat’ odctav and criticizes the latter 
solution since in his view the language of ‘likeness’ (ouotdty¢) is appropriate 
to “things which are in a substance” (tv év odcig), therefore individual things. 
The purpose of this language is to distinguish ontologically an individual sub- 
stance from another substance and also assert their likeness, as one may dis- 
tinguish, for example, the emperor from his statue.*” 

This language reflects three key ideas: First, the passage obviously refers to 
individual entities, e.g., the emperor and his image, the statue; and the only 
meaning of odcta that makes sense here is individual. Second, the expression 
“things which are in a substance” (tv év ovata) is equivalent to the Aristotelian 
phrase “things which are in a subject” (tv év bmoxetevw), a commonplace 
in Aristotle’s Categories and a logical expression corresponding to the onto- 
logical phrase “primary substance.” As seen above, Eusebius of Caesarea 
and Basil sometimes employ ovata and tmoxeivevov as synonymous notions. 
Consequently, it is very plausible that Apollinarius knew these philosophical 
expressions, too, and that they presuppose an understanding of odcta as indi- 
vidual substance. Third, Apollinarius expressly rebukes those who reject any 
identity of substance (thy odatav ev obdenta tadto6THTI) and introduce the term 
‘likeness’ (6potwots) from outside (€Ewbev pepovtes). Here he probably means 
‘outside the Church’ He even carries on his argument by claiming that the term 
‘likeness’ befits only creatures, but not the Son (an opinion which Basil did not 


46 Foran analysis of Apollinarius’s conception of ovata in this epistle (Ep. 362 in Basil’s col- 
lection), see Zachhuber, “Derivative Genera,” 93-114. 
47  Apollinarius, as Ep. 364 in the Basilian collection; in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 205. 
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support even in Eun. ). Hence, the only appropriate relation between the Father 
and the Son is that of ‘identity’ (tadtétyta).48 

To the individual odcta and ‘likeness, Apollinarius opposes the Nicene lan- 
guage of ‘identity’ or ‘sameness’ and even more remarkably suggests that the 
Nicene ouoovctov cannot be reconciled with the Homoiousian position.49 Then 
he reaffirms the Nicene idea that the Son is the genuine offspring of the Father, 
and of the same substance (tij¢ abtij¢ ovata) as the Father. One more time one 
gets the impression that Apollinarius had a strong intuition that the language 
of ‘likeness’ is intricately tied to the metaphysics of obcta as individual sub- 
stance. In contrast, the Nicene language of ‘identity’ or ‘sameness’ requires a 
metaphysics of odcia as common substance or stuff. 

It is also worth mentioning that Apollinarius, who knew Basil before the 
time of these letters, regards Basil as a fellow Nicene supporter and even asserts 
his acceptance of the identity of the Father and the Son according to the sub- 
stance (tadtdv civatxate Thy odciav).5° Even if some courtesy may be implied in 
this assertion, it was probably more than mere empty parlance. Furthermore, 
it is possible that Basil, as he did in Eun., accepted Nicaea, if not for theological 
and metaphysical, then at least for ecclesiastical reasons. However, beyond this 
speculation, it is evident that Basil, in his letters to Apollinarius, does not see 
the Nicene concept of djoodctog as a satisfactory theological solution to the 
problem of the relationship between the Father and the Son. 

A last argument supporting the thesis that Basil’s early notion of odcia was 
similar to the Homoiousian or Antiochene meaning is that it is also reoccurs 
in Eun., particularly in Eun. 1.7 and the aforementioned Eun. 1.19, where Basil 
likely understands odcia as bnoxeiyevov. In Eun. 1.7 he affirms that “our Lord is 
one in substrate and one, simple, and non-composite substance.” The same 
equivalence between substrate and substance is obvious, too, in Eun. 1.19, in 
which we are told that, if the Father is light in his substrate, the substance of 
the Son has to be also confessed as light. As the sense of dmoxetuevov in these 
texts is the one Eusebius used, it is most likely that Basil understood ovata as 
Eusebius and the Homoiousians did. The following passage from Eun. 1.7, fur- 
ther strengthens this impression. Here Basil states: 


48  Apollinarius, in Basil, Ep. 362, in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 203. 

49 Ibid. As seen above, this position is different from Athanasius’s, who considered the 
Nicene dyoovatov and the Homoiousian dyotos xat’ odciav as implying a difference more 
concerning words than theological content. 

50 Basil, Ep. 362, in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 202. 
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And if anyone should examine each of the names (dvoudtwv) one by one, 
he would find the various conceptualizations (émwota¢), even though for 
all there is one substrate as far as substance is concerned (évdg¢ excotou 
TOD KATA THY Odi TOIg Miaw DmoKElpEevov).5 


There is a striking similarity between the last expression and one of Eusebius 
of Caesarea’s phrases regarding the Son, who “has a different substrate as far 
as substance is concerned” (étepov Eyouga TO xat’ ovciav Umoxeipevov).>2 These 
passages and their similarity with Ep. 361, in which Basil understands obdcia in 
an Antiochene way, as individual entity, have already been noted by Hiibner.5? 
This aspect is further sustained by a significant, almost general, presence of 
duotog language and, therefore, of a theology of ‘likeness’ throughout the whole 
treatise, with the exception of Eun. 2.28, in which Basil uses the language 
of ‘identity’. In light of the aforementioned investigation, however, I would 
rephrase Hiibner’s thesis by asserting that it is very plausible that, in his very 
early career, especially in Ep. 361 and Eun. 1.7 and 1.19, Basil conceived of ovata 
in an Antiochene way, as individual substance.°* 


4 Concluding Remarks 


These arguments lead us to several distinct conclusions. First, we have seen 
that, based on internal reasons, Ep. 361 seems to be an authentic Basilian com- 
position. Reflecting a clear rejection of the Homoian theological position and 


51 Basil, Eun. 1.7 in DelCogliano, Basil, Against Eunomius, 99-100. 

52 Eusebius of Caesarea, D.E. 5.1.21 (GCS 23:213). 

53 See Hiibner, “Ps-Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos,” 388. At the same time, the text of Eun. 
implies some occurrences in which the term ovcia denotes the common essence (e.g., 
Eun. 1.18; 2.4), as in Basil’s later writings, and similar to the Nicene authors. Consequently, 
the concept of ovaia in Eun. incorporates several levels of complexity, and this term espe- 
cially as well as other central Trinitarian terminology such as brdataotc and gvatc require 
a further in-depth investigation to bring more light to our understanding of the evolution 
of Basil’s Trinitarian vocabulary. Regarding the term gvatc, not present in Basil’s corre- 
spondence with Apollinarius, it occurs in Eun. (e.g., 1.2; 1.8; 1.10), as in all of Basil’s later 
writings, in the classic sense of ‘nature’ or ‘common essence, therefore as a synonym for 
ovata understood as common essence. One may reaffirm that this meaning seems to be 
universally accepted by both Nicenes as well as by Eusebius and the Homoiousians. 

54 Regarding Basil’s conception of ovcia in the rest of Eun., I also agree with the arguments 
of Drecoll, Robertson, and Zachhuber, who criticized Hiibner’s generalization of a Stoic 
influence on Basil, and I would submit that Basil articulated a Nicene vision of substance 
by means of Stoic and Aristotelian notions, however without subscribing to any partic- 
ular philosophical system; see Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 64, n. 55; 67; 95, . 1353 323; and 
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the assumption of an improved Homoiousian solution, Ep. 361 was most likely 
composed during the time of the discussions occasioned by the Homoian 
councils held between Sirmium 357 and Constantinople 360, and the Nicene 
Council of Alexandria of 362. 

In this context, Basil’s career cannot be simply represented as a mere con- 
version from Homoiousianism to a Nicene position. On the contrary, the 
extant textual data suggest that Basil entertained amiable relationships with 
both Nicene and Homoiousian alliances in a time when some protagonists of 
these groups manifested mutual openness towards each other. Basil’s corre- 
spondence with Apollinarius to reflect such a context. In terms of his theoreti- 
cal stance around the time of his epistolary encounter with Apollinarius, Basil 
may be characterized as philosophically undecided, exploring, but willing to 
improve an older Homoiousian expression. 

Nevertheless, while being inclined towards an improved Homoiousian 
solution, Basil was also open to the Nicene oyootatov and highly apprecia- 
tive of Apollinarius, a Nicene. He also entertained good relations with other 
Nicene groups, such as the Meletian alliance. Two further aspects may be 
added:1) Ep. 361 is not assertive but essentially inquisitive. Basil does not teach a 
Homoiousian doctrine but inquires and searches for a solution; 2) Apollinarius 
states that Basil equally supports the Nicene position. 

Metaphysically, however, Basil is inclined to the 6poiog xat’ odoiav 
Homoiousian formula of the council of Ancyra 358, a phrase which he qualifies 
and thereby strengthens with the adverbs axpiBdds xal dnaparrdaxtws.>> Yet, it 
might be too narrow to qualify Basil as a Homoiousian when Homoiousians of 
his time probably preferred the formula of Sirmium 358 (dpotog xat& m&vtA), 
as George of Laodicaea did. In fact, both Basil and the Homoiousians were 
metaphysically placed in the broader Antiochene trajectory and the concep- 
tual matrix of its grammar. 


327-329; Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian Notions,” 416; Zachhuber, Human Nature in 
Gregory of Nyssa, 61. 

55  Basil’s attitude may indicate either that he did not know about the new Homoiousian 
formula of the summer 359, the duotog xat& mévte (in which case his letter to Apollinarius 
may be composed in late 358 or early 359), or that he simply did not accept the new 
formula, which was indeed metaphysically too vague, because the relationship between 
the Father and the Son, as seen before and noticed at that time, implies certain levels of 
similarity and dissimilarity. Thus, the two maximalist positions, the new Homoiousian 
formula of ‘likeness in all respects’, and the Anomoian view of a complete incomparabil- 
ity are two extreme simplifications, if not even unhappy reductions of the complexity of 
this problem, which actually requires the invention of a language able to assume the two 
dimensions and their delimitations. 
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Hence, a second context in which we have to place the early Basil is the 
Antiochene language of the third century, a legacy later commonly shared by 
the synodals of Antioch 341 and 345, Serdica 343, and Sirmium 351, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, and the Homoiousian alliance. The Antiochene legacy was not a 
monolithic system but had its gradual evolution and modulations. Thus, while 
Basil of Ancyra and George of Laodicea were in continuity with Eusebius’s 
metaphysics of ovcia and dmdctact¢ understood as individual substance, 
they made a logical leap forward from Eusebius in realizing that the Nicene 
ouoovatov could not be reconciled with their conception of divine ovata. 

In this Antiochene setting, the early Basil also shares with Eusebius and the 
Homoiousians a theology of ‘likeness’ between the substance of the Father 
and that of the Son, which is logically coherent with this metaphysics of ovata 
understood as individual substance. In contradistinction, as Apollinarius per- 
ceived with profound intuition, the Athanasian and Nicene language of ‘iden- 
tity’ or ‘sameness’ is more logically coherent with the metaphysics of odcia 
understood as common essence. Two key arguments of Basil’s correspondence 
with Apollinarius support this idea: First, Basil, too, favored a theology of ‘like- 
ness’ over one of ‘identity’. Second, Apollinarius refuted Basil’s understanding 
of obcia as a subject or substrate, one in number and confined to a single delim- 
itation of substance (év pig meprypa@sj), therefore as an individual substance. 

We may re-interpret Ep. 361 and discover a Basil theorizing within the 
Antiochene metaphysical matrix of the third century, in which Eusebius 
and the Homoiousians, too, articulated their theological visions. This shift of 
hermeneutical perspective allows us to characterize the early Basil, together 
with Eusebius and the Homoiousians, as a representative of the Antiochene 
legacy rather than a Homoiousian. Before his intellectual encounter with 
Apollinarius, Basil was an Antiochene theologian open towards Nicaea, like 
Eusebius. However, Basil and Apollinarius’s quest is more profound because 
it regards the possible meanings of such key terms as Opoovctog and ovaia. 
For that reason, I would also agree that Basil’s intellectual encounter with 
Apollinarius represented a milestone in Basil's theological evolution.®® In the 
immediate subsequent writings (Eun. and Ep. 9), Basil will no longer favor the 
Homoiousian dpotog xat’ odaiav but the Nicene ouoovetov. 


56 See Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 333. 


CHAPTER 6 


Ousia in Basil of Caesarea’s Contra Eunomium: 
The Turning Point of His Career 


1 The Ambivalence of Ousia in Contra Eunomium 


Basil of Caesarea’s book Against Eunomius is typically viewed as one of the 
most intricate, ambiguous, even confusing patristic texts. This perception 
is undeniably affected by the way Basil conceives, first and foremost, of the 
notion of ovata. Previous scholars have argued that Basil uses two distinct 
meanings of this notion. While several passages of the text, such as Eun. 1.7 
or 1.19, envision odcia as an individual substance, other occurrences in Eun. 
reflect an understanding of the term more in line with the Nicene trend, as 
common substance, essence, or stuff! Furthermore, Eun. 1.15 and 2.4 seem to 
identify obcta with a major Stoic expression, 16 bAtxov broxelLevov (the material 
substratum), as well as with the classical term bndctaatg (arguably denoting an 
individual substance). 

Without reaching a consensus, modern scholarship has struggled to make 
sense of this ambiguity and, in so doing, shed new light on Basil’s text. Reinhard 
Hiibner, for instance, identified several passages of Eun. in which he pondered 
that Basil employed the meaning of the divine odcia as individual substance, 
like a Homoiousian.* Conversely, Hiibner found other passages reflecting a 
clear Nicene view, conceived in light of the Stoic concept of substance (as a 
“material substratum”), however envisioning ovct« as a material substratum 
stripped of matter. Whereas other scholars agreed with Hiibner’s opinion,? 


1 We will further see that the Nicene sense of odcia as common essence or stuff is obvious in 
such passages as Eun. 1.18, 1.20, 2.4, and 2.28. 

2 Reinhard Hiibner pondered that this perspective may be encountered in some of Basil’s 
early writings (roughly until mid 360s), e.g., in Ep. 361, Ep. 9.3, Hom. in Mam. 23.4, and Eun. 
1.7313;26;27; and 2.3;6;11;13;17; see Hiibner, “Gregor von Nyssa als Verfasser der sog. Ep. 38 des 
Basilius: Zum unterschiedlichen Verstandnis der Ousia bei den kappadozischen Brudern,” 
in Fontaine and Kannengiesser, Epektasis, 463-90; Idem, “Basilius von Caesarea und das 
Homoousios.” 

3 E.g., David L. Balas, “The Unity of Human Nature in Basil’s and Gregory of Nyssa’s Polemics 
Against Eunomius,” sP 14 (1976): 275-81; Bernard Potter, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de 
Nysse: Etude systématique du “Contre Eunome” avec traduction inédite des extraits d’Eunome 
(Namur: Culture et verité, 1994), 85-87. Thomas Bohm followed Hiibner’s general lines in 
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Volker Drecoll, David Robertson, and Johannes Zachhuber criticised his gener- 
alization of the Stoic view on substance.* 

Other commentators have also noticed the occurrence of the two distinct 
meanings of ovata in Eun. and have interpreted it in differently, sometimes 
even supposing that Basil contradicted himself. Commenting on some of the 
difficult passages of Eun., Robertson identifies one sense as denoting a “sub- 
stance shared by individuals,’ while another sense as referring to the “sub- 
stance underlying an individual.’> These denotations actually cover what I call 
in this study the meanings of odcia as common substance (or, nature), and as 
individual substance. In a comparable way, Hildebrand and DelCogliano dif- 
ferentiated between a concrete meaning of ovata and a logical one, the latter 
referring to the common substance of the Father and the Son.® 

Other authors, for example Volker Drecoll, proposed a third solution to the 
Basilian ambiguity. They do not perceive two meanings of ovcia in Basil’s text, 
and argue that such Stoic and Aristotelian notions as bAMov dmoxeiLevov and 
tmdotact¢ express only some particular nuances of otcia, generally under- 
stood in a Nicene way as common nature. Consequently, the term trdctactc is 
viewed as synonymous with ovata, as in Athanasius, and connoting the sense 
of ‘existence’ in general.” 

I would begin my argument by stating that the previous chapter may shed 
new light on this debate. Of particular help will be the conclusion that Basil's 
early theological vision should be seen in light of the Antiochene trajectory 
rather than through Nicene or Homomiousian lens. Within the complex schol- 
arly setting regarding Contra Eunomium, I think that this conclusion will allow 
us to draw a new map of Basil’s intellectual evolution. Thus, I submit that 
Basil’s ambiguities in Eun. unveil a period of metaphysical investigation and a 
turning point in his career. It consists of a critical stage in which Basil makes 
a gradual but decisive shift from an Antiochene 268 conception on ovgia to 
his well-known Nicene vision, in which he understands odcta as the common 
divine substance or immaterial stuff, the mode of existence shared by the three 


his: “Basilius: Adversus Eunomium 11 4: Eine untypisch Verwendung von ovata und brdataat¢?” 
SP 32 (1997): 72-80. 

4 Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 64n55; 67; 951135; 323; and 327-29; Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian 
Notions;” Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa, 61. 

5 David G. Robertson, “A Patristic Theory of Proper Names,” AGP 84 (2002): 1-19, at 12. 

6 Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 10. See also DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian 
Theory, 191-93. 

7 Drecoll assumes that here Basil uses dréctacts with the sense of odcta: “sofern man ovdcta als 
Bezeichnung der Existenz auffa&t (w>¢ bndctacts vooupevy);” see Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 64. 
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divine persons. Basil’s later, mature, meaning of odcia is much in line with the 
Nicene meaning, similar to Athanasius and Apollinarius. Basil only expressed 
it through other philosophical or metaphysical notions. Another conclusion of 
this approach is that Basil never changed his vision on bndctacts but always 
understood it as individual subsistence. 


2 Contra Eunomium in Its Sitz im Leben 


The context in which Basil composed Eun. is very significant, at least for three 
reasons. First, as previously shown, the theological language of the Council of 
Antioch 268 and its implicit metaphysics exerted a profound influence in the 
fourth century, particularly in the crucial anti-Nicene councils from Antioch 
341 to Sirmium 351, as well as on such authors as Eusebius of Caesarea and the 
Homoiousians. A central aspect of this influence consisted in the way of under- 
standing the notion of ovcia, namely, as a synonym of bxdctaatc, both notions 
signifying an individual entity or substance. While conceptual continuity is 
evident in Eusebius and the councils between Antioch 341 and Sirmium 351, 
Homoiousians even presented themselves as successors and conveyors of the 
legacy of Antioch 268. 

A second decisive aspect of the context in which Basil composed Eun. 
consists in the mutual opening and rapprochement between the Nicene and 
Homoiousian alliances of the early 360s, when both refuted Homoian councils 
held between Sirmium 357 and Constantinople 360.® As seen above, an evident 
opening toward the Homoiousian position is already manifested by Athanasius 
himself somewhere between 359 and 362, who stated that the difference is 
merely one of words. He also accepts both the Nicene meanings of obcta and 
bmdotacts as well as the Meletian language of three hypostases. Additionally, the 
Council of Antioch 363, presided by Meletius of Antioch, interprets the Nicene 
duoovatov as denoting the same thing as the Homoiousian 6,o10¢g xat’ ovatav.9 
Therefore, such cardinal figures as Athanasius and Meletius accepted the 
Nicene and Homoiousian idioms as quasi-synonymous roughly at the time 
when Basil composed Contra Eunomium. Furthermore, Basil makes a similar 
claim in Ep. 9, composed in the early 360s. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that, from a metaphysical point of view, the 
rapprochement caused serious theoretical ambiguities as long as the two 


8 Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 167-86, and the previous chapter of this study. 
g Simonetti, “Genesi e sviluppo,” 173; based on Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 3.25 and Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccl. 6.4. 
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alliances conceived of ovcia and tndatacts in diametrically opposite ways: the 
Homoiousians as individual substance and the Nicenes as common substance. 
This aspect shows that their debate was not only a matter of politics. These 
semantic differences concerning the basic notions of obdcia and brdctacts 
entailed deep metaphysical contradictions and a nebulous theoretical setting. 
The rapprochement between the Nicenes and the Homoiousians mixes their 
grammars, their distinct sets of metaphysical assumptions, and generates an 
all-encompassing vision full of internal contradictions. Yet, it was a hazard 
not immediately evident. As seen in the previous chapter, Basil of Ancyra and 
Apollinarius were among the very few able to notice the fundamental meta- 
physical differences between the two theological grammars and trajectories. 

The third element of the context was Eunomius’s theological vision. It will 
be useful to clarify his position before examining Basil’s reaction and theo- 
logical standpoint. Despite the fact that a central Christological tenet of the 
Antiochene legacy included subordinationism, they generally envisioned 
Christ as the Image of God and divine before all ages. Unlike them, Eunomius 
advanced a Christology portraying the Son as a creature without existence 
before its generation from the Father. Nevertheless, beyond these differences 
in terms of Christological doctrines, Eunomius preserved the same Antiochene 
terminology and semantics of odcta and drdctaatg.10 

Scholars have already pointed out that Eunomius first conceives of ovata 
as an actual entity, an individual object, or thing; therefore, not as a quality, 
logical abstraction, or essence." Second, according to him, ovcia and trdctaats 
are synonyms, as he identifies the two terms while stating: “We do not consider 
that the substance (ovci«) is different than that which is denoted through the 
designating word, but is rather the same with the hypostasis (bmdctact¢) signi- 
fied by the name, when the notion properly refers to the substance (ovctc).”! 


10 ~—- For a more in-depth analysis of Eunomian theological vision on the first principles, see 
Dragos A. Giulea “Ousia and Physis in Eunomius’ Trinitarian Language of Apologia apo- 
logiae,’ sP 128. Papers Presented at the Eighteenth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies Held in Oxford 2079. Vol. 25: The Second Half of the Fourth Century (Leuven: Peeters, 
2021), 231-44. 

11 E.g,, Robertson, “Patristic Theory,” 12: “Eunomius considers all objects, whether incorpo- 
real or corporeal, to be substances.’ See also the second chapter of this study, regarding 
Arianism. 

12 +Eunomius, Liber apologeticus 12.712 (Vaggione, 48). Lienhard shows that Marcellus wit- 
nessed that the “Eusebians held that there are in the Godhead two essences, hyposta- 
ses, persons, powers, natures, objects, or Gods.” See Lienhard, “Ousia and Hypostasis,’ 111. 
See also Sesboiié, Saint Basile et la Trinité, 48: “Mais dans le systeme eunomien, le terme 
[hypostasis| doit étre compris comme un synonyme de substance.” 
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Eunomius similarly equates them in the creed attached to the text of Liber 
apologeticus, while arguing that the Father’s dmdctactg or ovcia cannot be 
shared. Additionally, the Father is called the ‘unbegotten substance’: 


Nothing from his [i-e., Father's] hypostasis (bmdatact¢) is shared with 
the begotten, since God is incorruptible, undivided and indivisible, 
and the incorruptible one does not share his own substance (ovci«). 
There is no other thing hypostasized like himself (odte xa@ Exutov cov 
bmootyaduevos), since he is the only unbegotten and, as unbegotten sub- 
stance, it is impossible to be begotten. Likewise, he did not use his own 
substance to bring to existence, but only his will, since he did not beget 
anything according to his own substance, but rather, according to what 
he willed.!3 


Third, one may also notice that Eunomius refers to the Son’s obgia as an individ- 
ual entity without existence ‘before its own formation’, before God the Father 
begot this substance as his Son: “This substance [i.e., the Son] was begotten — 
without existence before its own formation — but being begotten before all 
things by the will of God the Father.”* 

Eunomius’s individual understanding of ovata is also noticeable in Apologia 
apologiae. In a fragment preserved in Gregory of Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium 
1.151, Eunomius unfolds his hierarchy of principles composed of the first three 
ovata: 


Our entire doctrine may be summed up in the highest and principal sub- 
stance (ovatas), then in that one which subsists by itself before all oth- 
ers, as well as in the one which is the third in anything else but in what 
concerns its source (aitiav) and the activity (évépyetev) through which it 
became hypostasized (xa@ Hv yeyovev Unotattopevys).!> 


This fragment sheds light on a previous Eunomian passage, Liber apologeticus 
1.20, in which he presents the same hierarchy of substances by stating that the 
Father is the unbegotten substance beyond generation and any comparison, 
while the Son is the one ‘thing made’ by the Unbegotten, and the Paraclete the 
thing made by the Son. 


13 ~+Eunomius, Liber apologeticus 28.8—14 (Vaggione, 74). 

14 Eunomius, Liber apologeticus 12.712 (Vaggione, 48). For the Son as “offspring” (yéwyua) 
and “creature” (motyua), see Eunomius, Liber apologeticus 17.7-12 (Vaggione, 54). 

15 Eunomius, Apologia apologiae, in Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 1.151 (GNO 1:71-72). 
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Furthermore, regarding the ontological condition of the Son —- in accord 
with what he previously asserted about the fact that the Son did not exist 
before his formation by the Father — Eunomius ponders in Liber apologeticus 17 
that the Son shares with generated things the names “offspring” (yévynuo) and 
“creature” (oinpa). In this way, the Son is included in the class of offsprings or 
creatures. However, he additionally argues that this assertion should not alarm 
his contenders because the Son is actually a unique element of this class, a very 
special creature: 


Since we seek a good proportion in everything, we are not concerned to 
hear the Son called “creature,” as if his substance could be wholly associ- 
ated with something because of the association of names! While the Son 
is the offspring and creature of the unbegotten and uncreated, heaven 
and angels and any other creature are creatures made by this “creature,” 
made “through him” at the Father’s command.!6 


In terms of philosophical vocabulary, it is noticeable that Eunomius theorizes 
in light of the Aristotelian-Porphyryan understanding of substance as individ- 
ual entity, and its implied philosophy. However, Stoic terminology may equally 
be found in his writings, for instance the concepts of gvaixy évwotw (Eun. 1.5) 
and éntvotw (Eun. 1.11), which gives credit to Robertson's observation according 
to which Stoic and Aristotelian logics were already deeply intertwined at the 
time.!” 


3 Ousia as an Individual Substance in Contra Eunomium: 
The Continuity with the Antiochene Grammar 


We may now address Basil's text against this Antiochene and Eunomian back- 
ground. I will argue first that some passages from Eun. reflect the same under- 
standing of ovct« as an individual substance, similar to his previous position 
held in the correspondence with Apollinarius. Second, the Antiochene theol- 
ogy of ‘likeness’ frequently occurs in Eun. It follows, therefore, that in his very 
early career — in his correspondence with Apollinarius and Eun. — Basil pre- 
serves several elements of the Antiochene legacy filtered through Eusebius and 
the Homoiousians. Hence, what scholars like Hiibner deemed as Homoiousian 


16 ~~ Eunomius, Liber apologeticus 17.7-12 (Vaggione, 54). 
17. Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian Notions.” 
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in early Basil should rather be regarded through the lens of the Antiochene 
legacy. 


3.1 Ousia as Individual Substance 

Basil initiates his main argument against Eunomius in Eun. 1.6-7 by articulat- 
ing, probably for the first time, the doctrine of conceptualizations (émtvotat). At 
its core, it states that every subject or substrate (b7oxetyevov) can be identified 
through a set of conceptualizations by means of which someone may deter- 
mine the distinctive features or marks of the subject.!8 In Eun. 1.7, Basil applies 
this doctrine to the Son and portrays him as one according to the substrate and 
one, simple, not composite ovata about which many conceptualizations may 
be predicated: 


Though our Lord is one in substrate (év @v xata To bnoxetpevov), and one 
substance, simple and not composite (ia odcta xai amar xal dodvbetos), 
he calls himself by different names (dvoydet) at different times, using 
designations (pooyyopias) that differ from one another for the different 
conceptualizations (émtvotats). [...] And if anyone should examine each 
of the names (dvoyétwv) one by one, he would find the various concep- 
tualizations (émtvotac), even though for all there is one substrate as far as 
substance is concerned (Evo¢ Tod Kata THY OvTIaV TOIs MHOW UTOKEILEVOL).19 


The notion of dmoxeivevov is an individual, the individual substrate which 
someone may describe through various conceptualizations. Besides, there is 
no instance in Eun. in which the term droxetivevov may denote either mere 
existence or common substance, but it always connotes an individual sub- 
ject or entity.2° Thus, when Basil connects bzoxeipevov and ovata in Eun. 1.7, 


“ar 


18 For more literature on éxtvota, see for instance E.C.E. Owen, “’Emwoéw, ézivoie and Allied 
Words,” JTS 35 (1934): 368-76; Antonio Orbe, La Epinoia: Algunos preliminaries histori- 
cos de la distincién xat’ énivoiev (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University, 1955); Vaggione, 
Eunomius, 241-46; Kopecek, A History, 375-77; Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 75-78; Radde- 
Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, 143-73. 

19 Basil, Eun. 1.7 (SC 299:188—90; FC 122:99-100). 

20 Eg, the Father (Eun. 1.19 [SC 299:240]), the Lord (Eun. 1.7 [SC 299:188;190]), Adam (Eun. 
1.15 [SC 299:226]), Peter (Eun. 2.4 [SC 305:20]), or an object perceived by senses in general 
(Eun. 1.6;11 [SC 299:188;208]; 2.9317;23 [SC 305:38;68;92]). It is noticeable that bmoxetpevns 
in plas odciac ... boxeiwevys in Eun. 2.28 (SC 3052120) is distinct from dmoxetyevov, which 
is a noun. On the contrary, dmoxetyevys is a participle adjective qualifying the noun ovata, 
and does not have the sense of ‘substratum’ but rather that of one ‘subjectified’ ovcia, ie., 
posited as a subject of predication. 
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in which he calls Christ one odcta, he echoes Eusebius of Caesarea who made 
the same association and clearly understood ovcia as a synonym for substrate 
(d7toxKEtLEVov). 

Additionally, there is a close similarity between Basil’s last phrase of Eun. 
L7 — Evd¢ TOD KATA THY OVElaV TOIs Tact UmoxElevov — and the Eusebian expres- 
sion Etepov Exovga TO Kat’ ovatav bmoxeiuevov (“having a different substrate as 
long as substance is concerned”).”! It is very plausible, therefore, that Basil 
took over this expression from Eusebius and understood the terms Umoxeiyevov 
and obvota in Eusebius’ way, denoting an individual substance. It becomes very 
likely that, in Eun. 1.7, Basil himself employs ovcia as in the Antiochene gram- 
mar filtered through Eusebius and the Homoiousians. 

The same synonymy between ovdcia and dmoxeiyevov also reoccurs in Eun. 
119, in which Basil states that, if, hypothetically, “the Father were conceived 
of as light in his substrate (t@ dmoxetwevw), then the substance (ovciav) of 
the Only-Begotten should also be confessed as light.’2* While Basil concludes 
that the Father and the Son should be described through the same rational 
account of substance (Adyos tis ovata), he will later re-express the same 
thought — without using the notions of ovcia and troxeiuevov — as an argument 
for the affinity of substance between the Father and the Son.?3 Consequently, it 
becomes highly plausible that the sense of ovcia in Eun. 1.7 and 1.19 is very sim- 
ilar to the meaning of bmoxeiyuevov and denotes an individual substance, in the 
way Eusebius previously understood it and in accordance with the Antiochene 
legacy which Basil shared with Eusebius and the Homoiousians. 

A few other texts seem to identify odcia with brdctacts and understand them 
as individual substance. In Eun. 2.3, for instance, arguing against Eunomius 
for the eternal subsistence of the Logos before his generation from the Father, 
Basil refers to the Son through the notions of ovata with tréctaatc: “it was not 
the intention of the Apostle to communicate to us the subsistence (bmdctacw) 
of the Only-Begotten before the ages, which is the subject at hand. Clearly, he 
is not talking about the very substance (ovata) of God the Word.””4 Likewise, 
in Eun. 2.13, Basil makes the same argument by identifying odcia and dndatacts 
and pointing out to Christ’s eternal subsistence which coexisted with the 
Father before the ages: 


21 Eusebius of Caesarea, Demonstratio euangelica 5.1.21 (GCS 233213). 

22 Basil, Eun. 1.19 (SC 199:240; FC 122:120). 

23 ~— Basil, Eun. 2.25 (SC 3051104; FC 122:169): “For the one who confesses that the Father is light 
and that the Son is light will spontaneously be led, because the notion of light is one and 
the same, to the confession of their affinity in substance.” 

24 ~~ Basil, Eun. 2.3 (SC 30518; FC 1221133). 
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In fact, let us pose a question to those who make the substance (ovctav) 
of the Only-Begotten come from nothing: What was the interval “when 
he was not,” as you say? ... As long as they keep silent, they should not 
forget that they have placed the substance (ovciav) of the Only-Begotten 
posterior to ages. For if there were any interval prior to the Son that is 
coextensive with the life of the Father, it would clearly have to be one 
of these two. But there isn’t. Nor can there ever be a notion prior to the 
subsistence (btoct&cews) of the Only-Begotten.?® 


Once again, it is most likely that Basil understood these terms and identifies 
them as in the Antiochene grammar. In conclusion, it is very plausible that, 
at this stage, in his early career, Basil conceived of bmdctacts as individual 
substance and articulated his theology within the Antiochene metaphysical 
framework like Eusebius and the Homoiousians. 

One of the last passages in which Basil uses ovciw in an Antiochene way is 
Eun. 2.17: “Now the Son is said to be and is the begotten image (Col 1,15; 2 Cor 
4,4), the radiance of the glory of God (Heb 1,3), and God’s wisdom, power (1 Cor 
1,24), and righteousness (1 Cor 1,30), though not as a possession, nor as a faculty. 
On the contrary, he is a living and active substance and the radiance of the glory 
of God (Heb 1,3).”26 Basil describes the Son as “begotten image,” “radiance of the 
glory,” “wisdom, 
Father’s faculties, attributes, or possessions because the Son is an actual thing 
or entity. Additionally, Basil calls the Son a “living and active ovcta,’ for which 
reason I am inclined to interpret odcia as denoting an individual substance 


nu 


power,” and “righteousness.” These titles do not refer to the 


rather than an abstract nature, essence, or even mere ‘stuff’. 


3.2 Basil’s Theology of ‘Likeness’ 

One of the clearest and unambiguous aspects of the tractate consists in Basil’s 
defense, against Eunomius’s criticism, of a theology of ‘likeness of substance’ 
very similar to the Homoiousian one. As seen before, the theology of likeness 
was not a Homoiousian distinctive note but a fundamental Antiochene strat- 
egy of securing the Son’s divinity. Eusebius of Caesarea had already stated that 
the Son is “in every respect like (xatd& mdvta tpdTov apworda0at) the Father,’2” 
an expression later inserted within the Machrostich creed of Antioch 345 and 
similarly used by Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem. Furthermore, 
the Dedication Creed of Antioch 341 included a formula even closer to the 


25 ~~ Basil, Eun. 2.13 (SC 305:48; FC 122:147). 
26 Basil, Eun. 2.17 (SC 305:68; FC 1227153). 
27 Eusebius, Ep. ad Caes. 13 (AW 3/1:45-46). 
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Homoiousian one, which stated that the Son is “the indistinguishable image of 
the Father’s godhead, substance, will, power, and glory.’28 

On the contrary, the Nicene primary strategy of securing the Son's divin- 
ity was the theology of identity. I would also emphasize that the distinction 
between the theology of ‘likeness’ and the theology of ‘identity’ is actually 
not my interpretive novelty. As seen above, it was already pointed out by 
such refined observers of the time as Basil of Ancyra — who defended the lan- 
guage of ‘likeness’ and rejected any language of ‘identity’ in the Letter of the 
Homoiousian Council of Ancyra held in 358 — and by Apollinarius of Laodicaea 
in his correspondence with Basil of Caesarea. 

Another key observation regarding the language of ‘likeness’ (the dpoto¢ 
expressions) is that both the Antiochene and Nicene authors employed it but 
connoted it differently. While the former denoted the ‘likeness’ between the 
two individual substances of the Father and the Son, the latter always used 
these expressions as less precise synonyms for the formulas of ‘identity’ (the 
(Sto¢ expressions). Furthermore, the language of ‘likeness’ continues to be pres- 
ent even in Basil of Caesarea’s writings subsequent to Contra Eunomium, when 
he will no longer understand ovdcia in the Antiochene way, but in the Nicene 
manner as common substance. However, as in Athanasius’ case, it is clear in 
Basil’s later texts that the ‘likeness’ between the substance of the Father and 
that of the Son does not imply the existence of two distinct individual odctat. 
On the contrary, as in Athanasius, ‘likeness’ denotes, in a less precise manner, 
the idea that the Father and the Son share the same divine substance. 

From a metaphysical point of view, the language of ‘likeness’ is indeed 
vaguer or less precise than the language of ‘identity’. Two entities may be more 
or less alike. Likeness, therefore, implies degrees of ontological similarity, while 
identity is a precise notion. For that reason, we can observe that the plethora 
of authors who proposed a theology of ‘likeness’ between Father and Son did 
not concur on its degree. While Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians 
envisioned a similarity at the level of substance, Homoians deemed it only as a 
vague element, the will. Asterius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Eunomius envi- 
sioned other degrees of likeness in terms of glory, action, or will. 

Similarly, the idea of subordination, also specific to the Antiochene para- 
digm, has intrinsic difficulties. It is not a precise concept but implies degrees 


28 In Athanasius, Syn. 23.3 (AW 2/7:249): Tij¢ 8EdT) TOS OvIas TE Kall BovAT|C xal SuVdLews Xerl 
ddEn¢ Tod TatPd¢ dnapdMaxtov cixdva. Furthermore, even Asterius maintained a very sim- 
ilar expression; see Asterius, frag. 10.4—5 (VCS 20:86): 820¢ Oedv, odciag te Kal BovArs xeul 
Svvapews xxl SdEnNc drapdMaxtov cixdver. 
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of subordination: there is a radical subordination in the writings of Arius and 
Eunomius, a different degree of subordination in Origen, a different one in the 
Makrostich, and a different one in Eusebius and the Homoiousians. Hence, the 
Antiochene theology of likeness is congruent with a conception of the divine 
allowing ontological degrees and degrees of subordination. On the contrary, 
the Nicene theology of identity does not imply ontological degrees within the 
divine, therefore an ontological subordination between the divinity of the 
Father and that of the Son. 

On the other hand, it is not generally inappropriate to associate the notion 
of ‘subordination’ with the Nicene paradigm. Indeed, there is no subordina- 
tion regarding divinity and substance, which are simple and without degrees. 
However, there are other criteria for evaluating the relationship between the 
Father and the Son. Thus, a slight subordination may also be actually noticed 
in both ontological and volitional aspects, as long as the Father is the ontolog- 
ical source of the Son, and it is his will that the Son always acknowledges and 
follows. 

Regarding Basil, I would argue that, in Contra Eunomium, he predominantly 
articulates a theology of likeness instead of a theology of identity. He consistently 
concludes his arguments with a formula denoting a likeness of substance — for 
instance, in Eun. 1.23, 18, and 2.22, 25, 28, 30-32 — instead of a Nicene expression 
denoting an identity of the substance. However, the language of ‘likeness’ in 
Basil’s Eun. is not proof that he was a Homoiousian but rather that he shared 
with them, with Eusebius of Caesarea and the councils of Antioch 341and 345, a 
more ancient aspect of the Antiochene trajectory. 

The idea is further supported by the fact that Basil’s language of ‘likeness’ 
is not restricted to the Homoiousian 6yotog xat’ odciav, but displays an ampler 
variety of expressions. Thus, in Eun. 1.8 Basil argues that Eunomius’s position 
regarding the unlikeness of substance is false because the Son's shared desig- 
nations with the Father actually imply their likeness.?9 In Eun. 1.23 Basil argues 
against Eunomius that the concept of ‘likeness’ does not regard any created or 
corporeal aspects, as in the case of all created entities, because the Father and 
Son are incorporeal, without form, shape or figure. On the contrary, their simi- 
larity is a “likeness in the substance itself (ev abt ti obcia ... THY OmoLoTyTa).”3° 
Basil also asserts in another chapter that the Son’s indistinguishability from 
the Father does not consist in a “likeness of shape (év cynpatos Ouotdtytt) but 


29  Wewill further see that in Eun. 2.28 Basil will reach for the first time the conclusion that 
commonality of designation implies, in a Nicene language, the ‘identity of substance’. 
30 ~— Basil, Eun. 1.23 (SC 299:254; FC 122:24). 
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in his very substance (év abtij ti obcig).’3! Likewise, while commenting on the 
concept of yévwyats (‘generation’ or ‘begetting’), Basil claims that Eunomius 
“should purify words of lowly and fleshly concepts and think of the begetting 
that is suitable for the holiness and impassibility of God.”32 If Eunomius under- 
stood that the generation of the Son belongs to the realm of the divine, he 
would realize that it is ineffable and implies the ‘likeness of substance’.33 

Basil’s argument is further remarkable because he describes the divine gen- 
eration in terms of divine existence or being and uses the term gvatc instead 
of obcta, which indicates a gradual assumption of the Nicene understanding of 
substance as nature: “The Father is he who provides to another the principle of 
being (tod civat) in a nature similar to his own (xat& thy dpotav Exvt@ vow), 
whereas the Son is he who has the principle of his being (100 eivat Thy deyxyv) 
from another in a begotten way.’34 

Another notion of Basil’s theology of likeness is ‘affinity’. In Eun. 2.25, for 
example, he deems that the concomitant assumption that the Father is light 
and the Son is light, while the notion of ‘light’ is one and the same, should 
imply the ‘affinity in substance’ (tij¢ xata& THY ovctav oixetotyTo¢) between the 
two.?5 Furthermore, in Eun. 2.28 Basil makes reference to a “natural affinity” 
(this pants oixeiwoews) between the Father and the Son,?6 and in Eun. 2.30 to 
an “affinity of substance” (thy ty¢ ovatus oixetotyta).3” Additionally, Eun. 2.31 
unveils that the Only-Begotten is like the Father in substance (6polov xat ovatav) 
and that he owns an “affinity and propriety with the substance of God” (oixeiog 
dpa xa Meooyxwv TH oboia Eotat tod Peob).38 In one of his last conclusions, Basil 
estimates in Eun. 2.32 that the Father and the Son should have an “exactness of 
likeness” (thy dxpiBetav tig Ouotdty TOS ).39 

In contrast, the Nicene duoovctov occurs a single time applied to a Trinitarian 
context (in Eun. 1.20), and the notion of ‘identity’ one time in Eun. 2.28. This 
fact and the preeminence of the language of ‘likeness’ imply a few conse- 
quences. First, Basil starts his inquiries in this book, as in his correspondence 
with Apollinarius, with an Antiochene grammar and gradually opens the 
door for a clear Nicene language. Since his correspondence with Apollinarius, 


31 Basil, Eun. 118 (SC 299:234; FC 1221118). 
32 ~— Basil, Eun. 2.22 (SC 305:92; FC 122 1164). 
33 ~— Ibid. 

34 Ibid. Slightly modified. 

35 Basil, Eun. 2.25 (SC 305106). 

36 Basil, Eun. 2.28 (SC 305:118). 

37 Basil, Eun. 2.30 (SC 305:126). 

38 Basil, Eun. 2.31 (SC 305:130-32). 

39 ~—cBBasil, Eun. 2.32 (SC 305:134). 
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which most likely preceded Eun., Basil makes a step toward the Nicene vision 
also because he no longer favors the Homoiousian 6po1og xat’ ovatav against 
the Nicene 6,oobctov but now seems to accept concomitantly the two formulas 
as well as other similar expressions. 

Second, it becomes highly plausible that Basil composed this book in the 
context and the spirit in which Athanasius and Meletius fostered the rap- 
prochement between the Homoiousians and the Nicenes. Third, in Ep. 9 Basil 
will make another step further as long as he will still accept the two formu- 
las but will already favor the Nicene dpoovctov. Thus, he avows in Ep. g that 
the Homoiousian phrase may be accepted only if it implies the same mean- 
ing with the Nicene consubstantiality. Fourth, regarding the meaning of ovcia, 
we see that he speaks of two substances, and the concept of likeness is more 
coherent with the assumption of two ovgiat. Since this meaning cannot be the 
Nicene common, or identical, substance, it may denote either an individual 
substance or, in an ordinary sense, the stuff (however immaterial and divine, 
as Basil underlines). 


4 Ousia as Common Substance in Contra Eunomium: Basil’s Shift 
toward the Nicene Grammar 


In contradistinction to the passages investigated above, Contra Eunomium 
includes several instances in which ovcia conveys the Nicene meaning of a 
common substance, nature, or immaterial stuff. Eun. 1.18, for instance, asserts 
that Christ was begotten in history in the substance or essence of humanity 
(év TH ovaia tig dvepwndtytos). Likewise, Eun. 2.4, voices the existence of a 
unique substance of all humans (dv@pwrwy ... odcia dé mévtwv pia), of a com- 
mon nature (tij¢ xowwi|s PUcews), and of a consubstantiality of all human beings 
(tO dpoodotov mévtwy dvOpwrwv).4° Furthermore, Basil even applies in Eun. 1.20 
the Nicene 6poovctov to express the relationship between the Father and the 
Son, while in Eun. 2.28 he avows their “identity of substance” (év th tis odatas 
tavtotytt) and their “sameness of substance” (t0 dé ovopuEs Tig odctac).4! 

At this stage, therefore, one may notice the emergence of the Nicene lan- 
guage of identity in Basil’s texts. Similar to his letters to Apollinarius, Contra 
Eunomium isa sort of research laboratory in which an instructed person, know]- 
edgeable of the metaphysical options proposed through the philosophers 


40 See Eun. 2.4 (SC 305:20-22). 
41 See Eun. 2.28 (SC 3051120). 
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and theologians of his time, struggles to find the best language to express 
Trinitarian relationships. 

This quest implies as well theoretical evolution over time, and Basil's attitude 
towards the Nicene 6oovctov is one of the clearest and most notable examples. 
Thus, in his letters to Apollinarius, Basil finds unsatisfactory the metaphysical 
options of the time — either Aristotelian, Stoic, or Gnostic — to understand the 
Nicene ouoovotov. Basil observes that it cannot be understood either as a “com- 
mon overarching genre” (yévog xowov bmepxelevov), or as a “pre-existing mate- 
rial substratum” (bAtmov broxeluevov Mpotmdpyov), or as a “division of the first 
into the second” (dmopeptcpos tod mpotépov eig TO Sevtepov).*# Consequently, 
from Basil’s perspective, the Nicene duoovctov fails to offer an appropriate 
metaphysical expression to the relationship between the Father and the Son, 
and for that reason he prefers the Homoiousian 600g xat’ obctev with the 
condition that this likeness of substance should be applied in an exact and 
indistinguishable way (dxpiB@¢ xai dnapadAdxtws).43 

As seen above, Apollinarius’s remarkable answer to this Basilian argument 
invites to an inspection not of the djoovctov but of the meaning of odcia. He 
observes that obcia cannot be understood only as one in number and confined 
to a single delimitation of substance (év pig neprypagi}), therefore, as an indi- 
vidual substance, as most likely Basil understood it together with Eusebius of 
Caesarea and the Homoiousians.** On the contrary, Apollinarius suggests that 
ovaia may also denote something commonly shared as in Adam all men are 
one, and as the Father and the Son share one substance.*® 

Basil makes in Eun. an essential step toward Nicene grammar. In Eun. he 
no longer favors the Homoiousian formula but admits the Nicene opoovatov 
concomitantly with various other Antiochene expressions of ‘likeness’ similar 
to the Homoiousian 6potog xat’ odaiav. A metaphysical search is also transpar- 
ent in this plurality of expressions as long as Basil does not stick closely to the 
standard Homoiousian or Nicene formulas. As seen above, he employs a wide 
pallet of expressions of likeness and identity. Thus, he does not use exclusively 


42 Basil, Ep. 361 (Courtonne, 3:220—22). 

43 ~— Ibid. 

44  Apollinarius, in Basil, Ep. 362, in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 203. 

45 Apollinarius, in Basil, Ep. 362, in de Riedmatten, “Correspondence,” 203: “Substance is 
called one not in number alone, as you say, and as to its being confined to a single sphere, 
but also in a special manner, as when two men and any other person are united by class; 
so that in this sense both two and more are the same in substance, just as all we men are 
Adam, being one, and David is the son of David, as being the same as David his father; just 
as you rightly say that the Son is the same in substance as the Father (tov Yiov Aéyetg KAAS 
TovTO civat Kata THy odctav rep 6 HatHp).” 
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the concept of 6oobct0¢ but also such similar expressions as the “sameness of 
substance” (10 dé duogvEs Tij¢ obctac), or the “identity of substance” (év tH Tis 
ovotag TAVTOTHTI). 

Another aspect of Basil’s progress toward a Nicene grammar as well as of 
his search for an appropriate Trinitarian language can be identified in the evo- 
lution of the meaning of doovctos in Eun. In general lines, he understands it 
in two ways: first as an identity only at the level of language, and second as 
an identity of substance. Thus, before accepting the Nicene opoovctog and its 
identity of substance between the Father and the Son, Basil proposed a solu- 
tion advancing an identity only at the level of language. This was the doctrine 
of the “rational account of substance” (Adyo¢ tis odcias) or “being” (tod civan). 
I will investigate it in more detail in the following chapter as Basil designed it 
in his career’s early period (or the Antiochene stage). 

We have to mention as well that Basil’s next step in his attitude toward 
the Nicene oyoovetov will be done later in Ep. 9, when he will clearly begin to 
favor it. Here Basil accepts the duotog xat’ odctav only under the condition of 
reflecting the same meaning with the Nicene dyoovctov. From that moment 
on, the Nicene formula will become Basil's first theological criterion and the 
lens through which he will weight any other theological phrase. Placed in the 
broader perspective of his evolution from an Antiochene language towards a 
Nicene one, this change of attitude in Ep. 9 suggests that Basil composed it 


after Eun. 
5 The Rational Account of Substance and the Divine Commonality 
5. The Search for the Commonality of Substance (té xotvév tis odctas) 


Fundamentally, Arian controversy was Christological, and the main topic was 
the Son’s ontological condition. He is divine, but to what degree and to what 
extent is he similar (or similarly divine) to the Father? In what consists his 
commonality with the Father? Are they dissimilar, as some Arius proposed, or 
similar in terms of will, or activity, or substance, or even identical in substance 
(consubstantial), as the Nicenes phrased it? 

I ponder whether this central question of the debate, the question regard- 
ing the “commonality of substance” (10 xotvov tig odctas) between the Father 
and the Son, drives Basil to write Contra Eunomium and articulate a first 
more systematic solution. Basil raises this question already in his letters to 
Apollinarius. However, Basil’s answer to this question in Contra Eunomium is 
mainly developed through the doctrine of the “rational account of substance” 
(Adyos Tis obctas). The doctrine is a significant leap from the Antiochene, or 
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Homoiousian, position. Thus, none of the Antiochene solutions, from Antioch 
268 to the Homoiousians, has ever proposed an identical aspect in the relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son, but only a high similarity of substance. 

The idea of a specific identity between the Father and the Son crossed Basil's 
mind in Ep. 361 to Apollinarius discussed above, in which he asserted that 
“whatever might be hypothetically assumed as the substance of the Father, it 
is necessarily to assume it completely also about the substance of the Son.” We 
have to notice that the identity he proposes here is not at the level of substance 
but concerns what is hypothetically assumed about it, therefore, at the level 
of human reason or discourse. Later, in Eun., Basil develops a similar idea, the 
identity of the rational account: “if anyone understands the common element 
of substance (0 tig obcias xowov) as the one and the same (€va xai tov adtov) 
rational account of being (tov Tod eivat A6yov) apprehended in both, then what- 
ever someone would ascribe to the Father as the definition of being, the very 
same thing has to be applied as well to the Son.’*6 

This new theory is a consequence of his inquiry into the commonality 
between the Father and the Son, which only the Nicenes and the Homoiousians 
conceived in terms of substance, or residing at the level of substance. In fact, 
the two theologies of ‘likeness’ and ‘identity’ and their associated visions on 
ovate consist of two distinct solutions to the question regarding the common- 
ality of the divine persons, which Basil calls the “commonality of substance” 
(10 xowov Tig odatac).’4” Thus while Homoiousians envisioned this commonal- 
ity as consisting in the likeness of two distinct obctat (which they understood as 
individual substances), the Nicenes conceived the commonality as the identity 
of the one common divine substance. Nevertheless, Basil’s solution proposed 
in Eun. is new. Placed somewhere in between Nicaea and Homoiousianism, it 
offers an identity at the level of the rational account of substance (Adyog tij¢ 
odotas), of being (tod civat), or of divinity (tis 9edtyT0¢).48 The solution also 
indicates that Basil slowly navigates from a theology of likeness towards a the- 
ology of identity. He does not embrace the pure Nicene grammar but devises 
new theories and solutions regarding the commonality of Father and Son. It 
also indicates that Basil was not a Nicene theologian but advanced from an 
Antiochene vision to a viewpoint more congruent with the Nicene 6poovatov. 


46 __ Basil, Eun. 1.19 (SC 299:240-42). The idea reoccurs in Eun. 2.25 and in Ep. 52.2. 


47. Eun.1.19 (SC 299:240). 
48 Basil, Eun 1.19 (SC 299:240-42). 
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5.2 Basil’s Doctrine of the Rational Account of Substance 
(Adyos tijs odetac) 

Scholars have noticed that Basil’s expression Adyos tis odcias is a classical 
Aristotelian phrase from the Categories.+9 Porphyry equally employed it in his 
Commentary.5° Among recent commentators, Mark DelCogliano gives the fol- 
lowing definition of this expression: “Basil uses this phrase and its synonym, 
‘formula of being’ (Adyog Tod eiva), to denote the account that defines a thing’s 
substance.”>! 

It is worth beginning with this definition because it points out that the 
expression Adyo¢ tij¢ obatac is an ‘account’. I want to emphasize that this word is 
an appropriate linguistic choice because an account belongs to the domain of 
human subjectivity, of discourse or reasoning. It does not belong to the exter- 
nal world. It is not a thing pertaining to the outside world but to the human 
language and thought. For that reason, I find it more appropriate to render 
the Greek word Adyos through ‘account’ rather than ‘formula’, which leaves 
the door open to a misleading ontological understanding, in the sense that, if 
some objects share a formula, than they may share something similar to a cer- 
tain common form, stuff, or modality of existence. This common form is exter- 
nal to human subjectivity. One may also bear in mind that Basil already has 
a word denoting the external or ontological shape of sensible things, namely 
cido¢ (“form”).52 He develops in Eun. a certain technical vocabulary to express 
the general idea of ‘likeness’ among entities. On the one hand, sensible objects 
which are similar share an external, sensible, form (¢iSo¢); on the other hand, 
Basil points out that the ‘likeness’ of the Father and Son is not a matter of ‘form’ 
but resides at the level of substance.5% 

Rendering Adyos tij¢ obctag as “formula of substance” may also leave a door 
open to an additional ontological commonality between the Father and Son 
beyond their common substance, which would be misleading in Basil’s case. 
The meaning of the word Adyos, therefore, has to be limited to the domain 
of reason and language, to the universe of human thinking, as in Aristotle, 


49 DelCogliano, St. Basil of Caesarea. Against Eunomius, 71, 95, n. 46; see also Aristotle, APo. 
97a19; Cat. 1a1-12; GA 71585, 731b19; GC 335b7; Metaph. 998b12 and 1018a10. 

50 Porphyry, Comm., in Busse, 68. 

51 DelCogliano, St. Basil of Caesarea. Against Eunomius, 95, n. 46. 

52 In Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.3.3, Sextus Empiricus describes things as endowed with a sub- 
stance (odcia), either material or immaterial, and a form (¢i8o¢). Human mind is able to 
abstract it and generate a conception (évvoix). Unlike Basil, Sextus denies not only the 
knowledge of God's substance, but also his properties, his providence (mpdvotc), his works 
(eva), and his products (&noteAéopyata) in the world (ibid. 3.3.11). 

53 ~~ Basil, Eun. 1.23 (SC 299:254). 
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where it has been conventionally rendered in English as ‘definition, or ‘rational 
account’ Of these two possibilities, I prefer the phrase ‘rational account; since 
Basil’s logos of substance is not a traditional constitutive definition of an entity 
but only an ostensive one. 

Another similarity with Aristotle is the fact that the ‘logos of substance’ is a 
linguistic correlative of the external substance, which belongs to the ontologi- 
cal level, to the domain of reality. However, Basil's Adyoc does not represent an 
accurate linguistic correspondence, a linguistic mirror of reality. The relation- 
ship between substance and the ‘logos of substance’ needs additional obser- 
vations. Basil's main epistemological principle regarding the substance is vital 
to this relationship. Thus, according to him, any created mind, either human 
or angelic, cannot grasp the divine substance. As he states, “the very substance 
(odctav) of God is beyond all intelligence and beyond all human knowledge. 
I think that comprehension of God’s substance transcends not only human 
beings, but also every rational nature (m&icav Aoyuayv pvaw).”>4 This episte- 
mological principle entails a fundamental apophaticism which resides at the 
core of Basil’s theology. As DelCogliano observes, Basil expresses this principle 
through the idea that one can predicate something about God, in particular 
God’s non-essential properties, but the essential properties remain ineffable, a 
vision which Basil shares with Origen and Plotinus.°° 

In a second philosophical step, based on this epistemological princi- 
ple, Basil points out that God does not remain totally opaque to the human 
thought, which partially may know God through the conceptualizations 
(éivownt) revealed in the Bible or being abstracted from God's activity in cre- 
ation. Hence, whereas humans do not have access to God’s substance, they 
may know his activities.5° These activities are linguistically connoted through 
the divine names given in the Bible. While names unveil some distinctive fea- 
tures of God, every conceptualization about God corresponds to a distinctive 
feature.5” 

In general, émivoia is the intellectual process of identifying the distinctive 
features (idt6uctx) of an entity or genre of entities. It is an epistemic activity 


54 Basil, Eun.1.13—-14 (SC 299:220; FC 122:112). See also Eun. 1.14 (FC 122:113): “It is to be expected 
that the very substance of God is incomprehensible to everyone except the Only-Begotten 
and the Holy Spirit.” Moreover, there are passages in Basil in which he states that even the 
substance of created things cannot be grasped by human reason; e.g., the substance of 
the earth (Hex. 1.8), or the human nature (Ep. 235.2); cf. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s 
Anti-Eunomian Theory, 137-38. 

55 DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory, 255-56. 

56 Basil, Eun. 1.14. 

57. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory, 259. 
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based on a previous epistemic process in which the repeated perception of an 
external object generated a common imprint in the mind, called ‘concept’, or 
‘notion’ (Evvow).5° For example, a repeated perception of a tree generates in 
the mind the évvota of a tree in general with the distinctive features (idt6pato) 
of a tree. While perceiving a tree, the mind knows that it is a tree by discern- 
ing perceptions through the previously acquired set of concepts, and this epis- 
temic process is called conceptualization (énivoix). According to Basil, what 
we may know of an entity consists of its distinctive features given in the con- 
ceptualization. Put together, they form its rational account, the logos of being 
or substance. Yet, it is not constitutive but ostensive; it only indicates the sub- 
stance (ovata) which remains hidden in a mystery of creation and existence.59 

Human conceptualizations about God, therefore, are not a correspondence, 
a reflection of the divine substance into the human mind or language, but only 
the best human approximation of the divine. As Robertson emphasizes, “the 
predicates that are used in the Adyos of being supply limited answers to the 
first question”®® — which is “what God is” (ti éotw) — because “Basil defines 
the common divine substance by means of partial characterizations, though it 
remains incomprehensible and perfectly simple, similar in this respect to the 
thought of Athanasius.”! Robertson also agrees that the expression ‘logos of 
being’ (tod civat) implies a dimension of apophaticism.®2 


58 See also John A. Demetracopoulos, “Glossogony or Epistemology? The Stoic Character 
of Basil of Caesarea’s and Eunomius’ Epistemological Notion of émtvoiw and Its 
Misinterpretation by Gregory of Nyssa,’ in Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomius 11. An 
English Version with Supporting Studies: Proceedings of the 1oth International Colloquium 
on Gregory of Nyssa; Olomouc, September 15-18, 2004, ed. L. Karfikova et al. (Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 413: “Basil insisted on the exact significance of Plotinus’ éztvoiw. Drawing, in all 
probability, upon the (lost) logical part of Arius Didymus’ Epitome, he produced three 
definitions. értvotw is an epistemological process through which our mind discerns the 
various (past, present and future) aspects of a thing perceived through a xotwy évvoiw as 
one and simple. Through this ‘afterthought’ one divides a being into: /) its parts (1st defi- 
nition); id) its categorical properties (instances of substance, quality, quantity etc.) (1st 
definition); iii) its previous and next states or acts, relying on its present state (2nd defi- 
nition). The third case falls under what the Stoics called émAoytcpdc, which uncovers ta 
Tedcxapa &SynAa, namely, what cannot be grasped, for a given moment, directly through 
the senses. The 3rd definition includes the properties of the two previous ones: as émivota 
can be defined any speculative analysis of a being prima facie perceived as one.” 

59 See, for instance, Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 194; Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, 13- 
54; DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory, 135-40. 

60 Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian Notions,” 408. 

61 Ibid., goo. 

62 Ibid., 407. 
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Having this background in mind, we may now address Basil’s understand- 
ing of the ‘logos of substance’ as a logico-linguistic representation of the sub- 
stance. The identity between the Father and the Son at the level of reason or 
discourse is obvious from the first passage in which he introduces the phrase, 
namely, Eun. 1.19: 


However, if anyone understands the common element of substance as 
the one and the same rational account of being apprehended in both 
(én duqoiv Sewpeiobat), then whatever someone would ascribe (7080) 
to the Father as the rational account of being, the very same thing has to 
be applied (é~appddetv) as well to the Son. If hypothetically someone con- 
ceives (vooito) of the Father in his substrate as light, then the substance of 
the Son has to be equally acknowledged (6oAoyeia8at) as light. 


Hence, the logos of being is not one of the entities of the external world but 
‘apprehended’ by the human mind. It is something the human mind ‘conceives’ 
about the Father's substrate, and equally ‘acknowledges’ about the Son. The 
logico-linguistic dimension is further evident in the way the text continues: 


If someone conceives (AauBdvorto) of the common element of substance 
(tO xolvov TH¢ ovatac) in this way, we accept it, too, and consider it as our 
doctrine. Because this is the way the divinity is one; definitely while con- 
ceiving (voovyevys) that the unity (tij¢ EvotyT0¢) consists in the rational 
account of the substance (tov tij¢ ovcias Adyov). Thus, on the one hand 
there is distinction in number and distinctive features specific to each, 
on the other hand the unity is theorized (thv evotyta FewpeioPat) in the 
rational account of divinity (ev 5¢ t@ Adyw tig SedTH TOG). 


It is worth noting that the unity of the divine or of substance is actually dis- 
tilled through the mind, it is ‘conceived’ or ‘thought’ (voovpevys) as the rational 
account of substance. Likewise, the unity of the distinctive features is ‘the- 
orized’, or ‘contemplated’ (in the sense of being thought, Sewpeic8at) in the 
rational account of the divinity. Thus, the human mind concludes and predi- 
cates a unity of the divinity and of the substance based on its features given in 
the Bible and its divine revelations. Later on, Basil asserts that the Bible is the 
source for knowing that divinity is one.®° 


63 Basil, Eun. 1.19 (SC 299:240). 
64 Basil, Eun. 1.19 (SC 299:242). 
65 Eg, Basil, Ep. 189.4. 
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Another significant insight into the meaning of the logos of substance 
can be found in the way Basil uses this expression in his later writings, pre- 
cisely because it will constantly be placed on a logico-linguistic dimension.® 
However, there is an essential turn in his later writings because it is the Nicene 
duoovatov that becomes Basil’s favorite solution to the commonality of sub- 
stance. Consequently, in his mature period, Basil will conceive of the identity 
between Father and Son at the level of reality, as the Nicenes do. 


5.3 The ‘Bundle Theory’ in Contra Eunomium 

Basil has a special epistemic vision regarding both created and uncreated enti- 
ties. It is sometimes called the ‘bundle theory’ and he articulates it for the first 
time in the same Contra Eunomium in relation to the logos of being. As a com- 
mentator such as DelCogliano explains, 


the Platonist and Stoic traditions viewed individuals as assemblages of 
distinctive features, though there were significant differences among 
them. These distinctive features were sometimes thought to be constitu- 
tive of the individual, sometimes identificatory, sometimes both. Basil is 
indebted to the tradition of viewing the bundled distinctive characteris- 
tics of individuals as identificatory, not constitutive.®” 


Basil inserts this bundle theory within the matrix of his ontological and episte- 
mological presuppositions regarding the knowledge of God and reality.®* In so 
doing, he formulates his theology in a completely new metaphysical frame, in 
which any entity (created or uncreated, i.e., God) is fundamentally unknown, 
in an apophatic condition. In this case, what could be known of God and exter- 
nal reality? Should we succumb to a complete skepticism? Basil’s solution was 
to operate with a distinction of Aristotelian origins, namely, that between a 
substance and its activity, a distinction also present in Eunomius and other 
anti-Nicene writers.°? Eunomius, however, believed that humans may know 
God's substance. On the contrary, Basil argues that humans cannot grasp the 


66 —_E.g., Ep. 125.1 (Courtonne, 2:32), Ep. 214.4 (Courtonne, 2:205), Ep. 236.6 (Courtonne, 3:53), 
Hex. 1.8 (SC 26bis:120); see also Ep. 52.2 (Courtonne; 1:35) and Ep. 189.8 (Courtonne, 
2140), for the term Adyoc used in the same way as rational account. 

67  DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory, 201. 

68 _ Ibid., 196-203. See also Paul Kalligas, “Basil of Caesarea on the Semantics of Proper 
Names,” in Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources, ed. Katerina Ierodiakonou 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002), 31-48. 

69 Basil, Eun. 2.32. 
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substance of God or even that of a human being, but may know some things 
about God and creatures from the way they appear or are manifested in their 
activities: “we are led up from the activities (ex dé tHv évepyet@v) of God and 
gain knowledge of the Maker through what he has made, and so come in this 
way to an understanding of his goodness and wisdom.’”° 

It is worth observing that the ontological distinction between God's sub- 
stance and activities, with its epistemological side — in which the substance 
remains unknown to the human mind but activities may be known — becomes 
the foundation of an original theory of knowledge in the field of theology. 
Hence, divine manifestation in creation and, especially, incarnation open 
an epistemic horizon for the human being. The ways in which the incarnate 
God manifested and spoke about himself become the appropriate names 
which humans may predicate about God and, eventually, generate a bundle of 
conceptualizations about him.”! Here Basil applies his ‘bundle theory’ to the 
divine, and characterizes individual entities, as Paul Kalligas observes, through 
bundles of distinctive features which do not define but individuate a particular 
reality.” 

This ‘bundle theory’ is deeply connected with the rational account of sub- 
stance since the bundle of distinctive features of a particular entity generate, 
according to Basil, its rational account of substance or being, which is fun- 
damentally ostensive and not constitutive. Basil is not an essentialist. As we 
will see in the following subchapter, Basil further develops the doctrine of the 
rational account of substance, initiated in Contra Eunomium, in other writings 
in which he speaks about God’s substance and knowledge. However, it is never 
articulated in a distinctive tractate or part of a tractate. 

The significant conclusion of this subchapter is that Basil speaks of the iden- 
tity between Father and Son, not in the realm of reality but only of reason and 
discourse through the ‘logos of substance’. Nonetheless, this is a human logico- 
linguistic expression defining the divine substance incompletely, in an osten- 
sive, not constitutive, way. The following pages of this chapter will confirm this 
conclusion for Basil’s later career. At that time, however, he will envision the 


70 ~— Basil, Eun. 1.14 (SC 299:220; FC 122:113). 

71 ~~ E.g., Eun. 1.7 (FC 122:99): “On the basis of his different activities and his [i.e., God’s] rela- 
tion to the objects of his divine benefaction, he employs different names for himself” 

72 ~~ Kalligas, “Basil of Caesarea,” 43: “While they [ie., proper names] undoubtedly possess 
some descriptive content, they do not even attempt to define, by listing them exhaustively, 
the basic constituting properties of the object so as to determine its nature absolutely in 
its individuality, but only to individuate it, distinguishing it, by means of a sequence of 
characterizations, from its peers.” 
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identity at the level of substance and the logos of being will become only the 
reflection of this identity at the level of language. 


5.4 The Rational Account of Substance in Basil’s Later Texts 

The phrase the ‘logos of substance’ comes frequently in Basil's later writings, 
when he will continue to situate it in the realm of reason and discourse. This 
will carry new fruits, for instance in the way he further theorizes about the 
Nicene ouoovatov. The strategy is perceptible, for instance, in Ep. 52, composed 
in the first years of his episcopate, probably around 370. Here Basil transfers 
the discussion on consubstantiality from the domain of reality to the realm of 
reason and language, and investigates the logical rules which the predication 
of oyootctov should follow: 


While asserting that the Son was light of light, and begotten of the 
Father’s substance but not made, they introduced the homoousion (t6 
ouoovotov), thus showing that whatever someone would ascribe to the 
Father as the rational account of light (&m0d@ gwtdg Adyov Ent Iatpd<), 
the same thing has to be applied also to the Son (odtog dpydcet xal emi 
Yiod). For true light will have no variation (mapaMayyv) from true light, 
according to the proper concept of light (xat’ adtHy Tob Pwtd¢ THY Ewolav). 
Therefore, if the Father is light without beginning, the Son is begotten 
light, and since each of them is light and light, they rightly said ‘consub- 
stantial’ (ouoovctov) in order to underline the same dignity of nature (td 
THIS PYTEwS OUOTIWOV). Because things which are related through brother- 
hood cannot be called ‘consubstantial’, as some people supposed; but if 
both the cause (16 attov) and that which has existence from the cause (t0 
éx tod aitiov thy Unapéw Exov) are of the same nature (tij¢ adtiis bndeYNH 
gvcews), then they are called ‘consubstantial’ (6poototw Aeyetat).73 


The Nicene dpoovctov, therefore, is not a mere word disconnected from real- 
ity, but it may be predicated only about two realities sharing the same nature. 
Another vital aspect concerns its linguistic meaning and functionality, its 
grammar, according to which the two realities share the same rational account. 
Thus, the rational account, which is only indicative and not constitutive, 
includes some features which the human mind associates with a certain con- 
cept, for instance the ‘light’, and applies it on two external divine realities. This 
is also a new form of Basil’s metaphysical principle used in the correspondence 


73 ~~ Basil, Ep. 52.2 (Courtonne, 11135). 
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with Apollinarius and Eun. However, Basil’s new contribution consists of anew 
analysis of the Nicene idea of consubstantiality. It implies a complex logical- 
linguistic grammar with a specific rule of understanding and predicating the 
ouoovatov: whatever rational account one may predicate about the Father's 
substance, the same account should be predicated about the Son’s substance. 

The text identifies obcia and gbotg and makes the inference that, if the cause 
and that which is caused have the same nature, then the two are consubstan- 
tial. This logical inference does not imply that one knows what the divine 
substance is, but only secures the rules of the correct predication on the com- 
monality of substance between the Father and the Son. 

Ep. 125, composed probably around 373, includes a similar commentary 
on the Nicene creed and transfers the discussion on consubstantiality to the 
rules of predicating about it. From this perspective, Nicaea aimed to secure 
a common ‘rational account of substance’ predicated on each divine person. 
Through this expression, Basil does not refer to the ontological realm of sub- 
stance but to the manner the Nicene synodals used the words, particularly the 
same divine title of ‘Light’ for both Father and Son. In so doing, the synodals 
operated at the level of language and theological grammar. They proposed that 
a title should be predicated simultaneously about the two divine persons to 
secure the identity of predication: 


By saying ‘Light of Light’, in fact, they showed sufficiently and clearly that 
the begetting Light is one thing and the begotten Light another thing; 
however, Light and Light, so that the rational account of the substance 
(tov Tig odatasg Adyov) be one and the same.”4 


Another document, Ep. 214, equally situates the logos of being unquestion- 
ably on the linguistic level as a common set of predications. Additionally, Basil 
introduces the Stoic distinction between the common (10 xowov) and partic- 
ular features (td {8tov) of an individual and applies it to the Trinitarian dis- 
course.”> This approach entails new rules concerning the correct predication 
about the relationships between Father and Son. Yet, he also specifies that the 
distinction between odcia and tmdctact¢ should be read through this distinc- 
tion between the common and the particular features. 


74 ~~ Basil, Ep. 125.1 (Courtonne 2:32). 

75  Wehave seen that in Eun. 2.28 Basil already differentiates between the sameness of nature 
and the distinctive features of persons, mostly in Porphyryan categories. This fact shows 
Basil’s conceptual flexibility in his attempt to express with more accuracy the distinct and 
common aspects of the Trinity through various philosophical idioms. 
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It is equally worth reminding that the Stoic odcia denotes either the pri- 
mary unqualified matter or such qualified realities as the bronze (which is a 
commonly qualified substance) and Socrates (who is an individually qualified 
substance). However, while Basil’s ovcia denotes only the commonly qualified 
nature of the three divine persons, it is perfectly immaterial and not gener- 
ated from an unqualified principle. Basil does not apply a proper Stoic vision 
and a proper Stoic language to the divine persons. From a Stoic perspective, 
the common divine substance and the three divine persons should be seen as 
distinct manifestations or actualizations of the primordial, unqualified ovcia. 
But Basil does not play this kind of intellectual game. In general, he does not 
start from any particular philosophical language or system — Stoic, Platonic, or 
Aristotelian — in order to apply it to the Christian understanding of the divine. 
On the contrary, he starts from a traditional Christian understanding of God 
and makes the effort to express it through means of various philosophical 
notions: 


Each of us both partakes to the commonality of substance (t@ xow THs 
odatas) through the rational account of being (Adyq tod civat), and is that 
or that [individual] (6 Seivé eott xat 6 Seiva) through its own distinctive 
marks (toig mept adtov iStwpacw). Likewise the rational account of sub- 
stance is common (6 pev Tij¢ odcIas Adyos xotvdc), and may include good- 
ness, divinity, or something else which may be thought (i tt &0 vooito) 
[about substance]; but the hypostasis is contemplated in the distinctive- 
ness (év T@ iStwpatt) of paternity, sonship, or sanctifying power.”6 


The meaning of the ‘rational account of substance’ and its role within Basil's 
Trinitarian discourse is carried on in Ep. 236, in which Basil further clarifies 
his theory. Once again, the concept is integrated within the doctrine on the 
distinction between ovcta and dndctactg in order to generate a coherent dis- 
course on the Trinity, which Basil calls a ‘rational account of faith’. According 
to Basil, the appropriate rational account of faith has to cover two necessary 
aspects: the common element of the Trinity (ontologically grounded on the 
common substance, and linguistically and philosophically expressed through 
the common rational account of substance) and the individual characteristics 
of each divine person. This rational account of faith is a dual Trinitarian dis- 
course, and it represents the distinctive particularity of the pro-Nicene trend. 


76 ~~ Basil, Ep. 214.4 (Courtonne, 2:205). 
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We will see in the next chapter that Basil promoted it programmatically as the 
solution to the fourth-century debates: 


Substance (ovata) and hypostasis (bmdctaat¢) reflect the same distinction 
as the common and the particular (16 xowov mpd¢ To xa’ Exaotov) as, for 
instance, that between a living creature and an individual human being 
(Seiva d&vOpwmov). For that reason we confess, on the one hand, one sub- 
stance of the divinity (odciav pev piav emt tis 9e0TN TOS), in order not to set 
up differently the rational account of being (tdv tod eivot Adyov) [of the 
divine persons]. On the other hand, we identify the hypostasis (6néatacw 
dé idtckCoveav), in order to have in us a distinct and clear concept of Father, 
of Son, and of Holy Spirit. In fact, if we do not theorize the distinctive 
characteristics of each [person], such as paternity, sonship, and holiness, 
but confess God only from the general conception of being (€x tij¢ xowrj¢ 
évvotac Tob eivat), it is impossible to set up a sound rational account of 
faith. Hence, we have to correlate the particular to the common (t@ xow@ 
7 {81&Zov) in order to confess the faith. Then, one may affirm: “I believe 
in God the Father.” And again, in the confession of the Son, one should 
do the same, combine the common and the particular and affirm: “In 
God the Son.” Likewise, in what regards the Holy Spirit, one should shape 
the phrasing according to the same thought and affirm: “I also believe in 
the divine Holy Spirit,” so that both unity (tv évotTta) be secured in the 
confession of one divinity (uti¢ Gedtyt0¢), and what is particular in 
the persons (10 tv tpocwmwv idicov) be confessed in the distinction of 
the particular features (iStwydtwv) theorized about each.”” 


Ep. 189, composed around 374-375, is another remarkable text, in which Basil 
engages into a new inquiry of the divine names predicated on the divine 
nature. While all names represent divine activities (évépyetat), the nature of 
the Agent (tot dé évepyodvtosg tHv gvaww) cannot be discovered through the 
intuitive perception of these activities (51a tij¢ THY Evepyel@v xatavoncews) and 
remains unknown (pévet donpavtos).”8 Basil’s discourse here operates on three 
levels: name, substance, and activities. He clearly distinguishes between the 
ontological realm of substance and the notion of ‘divinity’, which may denote 
either the divine nature or its related activity. Applying these distinctions to 
the Trinitarian discourse, Basil argues that the identity of divine names (found 


77 ~ Basil, Ep. 236.6 (Courtonne 3:53-54). 
78 Basil, Ep. 189.8 (Courtonne 2:140-41). 
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in the Bible) implies the identity of activities, which, in its turn, implies the 
identity of nature (as other Nicenes also argued): 


In fact, when we give a rational account (Adyov) of each one of these 
names as well as of the nature itself (avtij¢ tis pdcews) designated by 
these names, we do not give the same rational account to two of them. 
Or, if the rational account (Adyoc) of those two things is different, their 
nature (vat) is also different. Hence, substance (odcia) — for which we 
have not yet found the appropriate rational account to make it known — 
is one thing, and another thing is the meaning of the names applied to it 
(TOV TEpl aAdTHY OvoLaTtwY H oHLAC), and given to it because of a certain 
activity or dignity. Thus, on one hand, we discover from the communality 
(xowwviacg) of names that there is no difference in activities (Stapopay). 
On the other hand, we cannot find any conclusive proof for the distinc- 
tion in nature (tij¢ 6é xata Thy pba TapaArayris), because, as already 
said, the identity of activities indicates the communality of nature (tis 
TOV EVEPYELMV TAVTOTNTOS TO XOLVOY THIS PUTEWS). If ‘divinity’ is the name of 
an activity, and there is only one activity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
then we assert that there is one divinity. If, however, the name of ‘divin- 
ity’ is the indicative (évdetxtixdv) of nature, according to the majority’s 
opinion, and we cannot find any variation (mapaMayyv) in the nature, we 
very reasonably determine that the Holy Trinity is of only one divinity.” 


One may conclude, therefore, that Basil used the expression ‘rational account 
of substance’ or ‘being’ throughout his career consistently with the meaning 
he employed for the first time in Contra Eunomium. It includes a bundle of 
conceptualizations (indicative, not constitutive) denoting the distinctive fea- 
tures of a specific entity. It represented Basil’s first interpretation of the Nicene 
duoovatov in the early stage of his career when he was still thinking within the 
Antiochene theological framework. It was a remarkable fact because it was 
the first admission of a dimension of identity in the relationship between 
the Father and the Son by an Antiochene theologian. We have seen that the 
Antiochene metaphysics did not allow any identity of substance because 
it understood ovcia as an individual substance. Basil is the first to speak of 
identity at the language level, in the sense that the predication of the Father 
and the Son must include the same rational account of substance. The inves- 
tigation has led us to the conclusion that, after his conversion to the Nicene 


79 Basil, Ep. 189.8 (Courtonne 2:140—41). 
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understanding of obcia as a common substance, in his later texts, Basil asso- 
ciated the identity of substance and the identity of language. Thus, the argu- 
ment was that the same rational account of substance implies the identity of 
substance or consubstantiality. 

In more general terms, as a partial conclusion of this section, Basil’s Contra 
Eunomium reflects a gradual change of grammar regarding the meaning, use, 
and the implied theological vision of ovcia. There is a progressive conversion 
from the Antiochene grammar and theology of ‘likeness’ and its understanding 
of obcta as individual substance toward a grammar and theology of ‘identity’ 
and the understanding of obcia as common nature or ‘stuff’. 


6 Basil’s New Concept of Substance as ‘Stuff’: In Line with the Nicene 
Grammar 


I would conclude this chapter with a few notes regarding the meaning of 
Basil’s new concept of ovata in Eun. Previous scholars have proposed several 
hypotheses. While some considered that the roots of Basil’s meaning of sub- 
stance should be associated with Stoic philosophy (Hiibner, Poirer, Balac)®° 
others preferred to associate it with Aristotle and Porphyry (Holl, Drecoll, and 
Jacobs).®! 

More recently, David Robertson opened a third avenue by arguing that 
Basil’s Trinitarian language cannot be strictly associated with either Stoicism, 
Aristotelianism, or Neo-Platonism.8? Robertson concludes his investigation by 
stating: “[i]t is justified to say that Basil is somewhere in between Stoic and 
Aristotelian doctrines of substance, while his mind is also guided on these 
matters by his theological predecessors and contemporaries.”®? Likewise, 
Kevin Corrigan concludes his study by sustaining that Basil and his brother 
Gregory developed a Trinitarian lexicon in dialogue with Plotinus, Porphyry, 


80 See Hiibner, “Gregor von Nyssa.” 

81 Karl Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhdiltnis zu den grossen Kappadozieren 
dargestellt (Tubingen: Leipzig, 1904); Drecoll, Die Entwicklung, 322-28; and Nathan Jacobs, 
“On Not Three Gods’ — Again: Can a Primary-Secondary Substance Reading of Ousia and 
Hypostasis Avoid Tritheism?” Mr 24, no. 3 (2008): 331-58. 

82 Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian Notions,” 416: “What one does not find in Basil is a 
doctrine of divine substance and persons which can support a consistent conceptual- 
ity derived from Stoic logic, as the difficulties outlined above demonstrate, nor can it be 
shown that Basil draws on this to the exclusion of Neoplatonic logic, such as one finds in 
Porphyry.” 

83  Ibid., 417. 
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and Iamblicus. Like Robertson, Corrigan points out that the Cappadocians 
derived their doctrines “not simply from” the philosophers, “but from the long 
and complex tradition of ancient thought,”** which he identifies with the tra- 
dition of Christian biblical exegesis.8° 

In light of the above investigation, I would argue that Basil evolved from an 
Antiochene view of substance, much informed by the Aristotelian-Porphyrian 
view of primary substance, to a new conception which is neither Platonic, nor 
Aristotelian, nor Stoic, but rather a Nicene generative concept of substance in 
line with Athanasius, Didymus, and Apollinarius. It is not an abstract divine 
essence but a common immaterial stuff shared by the three divine persons. 
It is also true that Basil developed his vision in a personal way by means of a 
more philosophical language. I would argue that this vision of the divine sub- 
stance is already present in Contra Eunomium. 

A first key observation would be that Basil already develops in Contra 
Eunomium his well-known doctrine according to which created intellects (of 
humans and angels) are not able to grasp the substance of God but only God’s 
actions and, in terms of language, his conceptualizations which denote his 
activities in creation.8® For that reason, the human discourse on divine ovcta 
implies a fundamental apophaticism in what regards the knowledge of sub- 
stance in itself as well as a cataphatic dimension in which the divine substance 
is expressed through positive terms. Thus, one of its main positive character- 
istics resides in its description as purely immaterial stuff, as Basil frequently 
delineates the common substance of the Father and Son by means of such 
active, concrete ontological qualifications as radiance, light, or living sub- 
stance.8” In so doing, Basil does not conceive of the common divine substance 
as an abstract essence or genre (in spite of describing it through logical terms), 
but rather portrays it as an ontological, active, and living reality. However, it 
is not a fourth entity in addition to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit but rather 
their own condition or way of being. Thus, odcia is not an abstract essence 


84 Kevin Corrigan, “Ousia and hypostasis in the Trinitarian Theology of the Cappadocian 
Fathers,’ ZAC 12 (2008): 114-34, at 132. 

85 Ibid., 114. 

86 Basil, Eun. 1.14 (FC 122:112): “I think that comprehension of God's substance transcends not 
only human beings, but also every rational nature. Now by ‘rational nature’ here, | mean 
one which belongs to creation.” 

87 E.g., Eun. 1.20; 2.17;27;29. Employing an analogy, Robertson points out that, in general, for 
Basil, “substance must somehow be material. [...] Accordingly, the citation of Job 33,6 
about men formed from clay [in Eun. 2.4] looks like an illustration of what is common to 
men not in a logical sense but in some sort of material sense.” See, Robertson, “Patristic 
Theory,’ 13. 
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uniquely defined from a logical point of view and expressed by means of logi- 
cal notions, but something real, existent, and characterized as the radiant and 
living stuff which constitutes the Father’s and the Son’s existence. The topic 
occurs for the first time in Eun. 1.10: 


Now the substance is not one of the things not present, but is rather the 
very being of God (att TO civat tod 9¢00); indeed, it is the pinnacle of 
insanity to count it among that which does not have being. For if the 
substance is among that which does not have being, then it could hardly 
be the case that any of the other things we have mentioned has being.8® 


In the same line of thought, Eun. 2.17 explicitly portrays the Son as being not 
a “possession” or “faculty” of a particular entity but as “a living and active 
substance (obcia C®oa xat évepyys) and the radiance of the glory of God [Heb. 
1:3 ].”®9 Consequently, Basil employs such titles as “light,” “glory,” “radiance,” and 
“living substance” to emphasize the living and active character of the divine 
ovata. Definitely, Basil’s ovcia is not an abstract essence. On the other hand, 
these analogies do not entail a materialization of substance. Basil does not 
intend to ascribe any material attribute to the divine nature. In Eun. 1.22 and 
1.23, for instance, he asserts the divine substance is not only beyond matter but 
also beyond any form (¢i5os). 

In connection with the debated meaning of odcia in Basil’s Contra 
Eunomium, | would associate his conception of the divine ovcia as commonly 
shared stuff, especially with the Nicene view of Athanasius of Alexandria and 
Apollinarius of Laodicea, who similarly had envisioned the divine odcia as 
an immaterial divine stuff, yet qualified by a clear set of specific attributes. 
This aspect contradicts the Stoic view of the primary substance, which is an 
unqualified material potentiality. As previous studies have shown, Athanasius 
and Apollinarius conceive of the divine odcia as the stuff which the Father 
shares with his Son while generating him.9° Athanasius, for instance, devel- 
ops an analogical language inspired by the ‘generative’ images or language 
of Wisdom 7 -— light-radiance, source-river, mind-thought — which cannot 
be associated with an abstract essence. Basil’s divine ovcia definitely owns a 
qualified ontological condition. It is undoubtedly beyond matter but possesses 
its own clearly defined attributes: infinite, eternal, uncreated, active, and not 


88 Basil, Eun. 1.10 (SC 299:206; FC 1221106). 

89 Basil, Eun. 2.17 (SC 305:66; FC 1221153). 

go __— For Athanasius, see Stead, Divine Substance, 233 and 263; Zachhuber, “The Antiochene 
Synod of aD 363;” Idem, “Derivative Genera,” and chapter three of this study on Athanasius. 
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passive. On the contrary, the primary Stoic category, the obcia or bmoxetyevov, 
is an unqualified matter (&motog UA), a potential matter without qualities, 
expecting to be shaped into definite individual entities. Origen described the 
Stoic vision in these words: “According to them, substance is without qualities 
and unshaped by an account of its own nature, not even possessing a definite 
magnitude, but is available to every quality just like a receptive field.”9! 
Additionally, Stoics used the word ovcta in a common sense of stuff and 
applied it to every entity, including the highest qualified individual things. 
Thus, the substance of the stars is a sort of fire,92 while the cosmos is the 
substance of God.9? Likewise, they conceived the substance of their highest 
cosmic God (the active principle, the Logos) as a fiery Spirit (IIvedpc),94 rea- 
son why it was sometimes identified with the Fire and Spirit.9° However, an 
ordinary meaning of odcia in ancient Greek everyday language was ‘stuff’, and 
the Nicene authors from Athanasius to Apollinarius, to Basil employed it with 
the minimal proviso that it was a divine, immaterial stuff. Nevertheless, this 
Nicene use of the common meaning ovcia as stuff does not make them Stoics, 
as all of them strongly emphasized the attributes of the divine substance and 
its complete immateriality, much more than Tertullian, for instance. On the 
contrary, it was a topos of antiquity that Stoics conceived of their highest prin- 
ciple, also called God, as material, if not even identifying him with the cos- 
mos.°® Aristocles, for instance, compared the Stoic first two principles — the 
active Logos-Pneuma-God and the passive unqualified matter — with Plato’s 
first cause: “but he [i.e., Zeno] says that both are bodies, the active and the 
passive principle, while [Plato] says that the first active cause is immaterial.’9” 
Origen was also well aware of the Stoic material conception of God (see Contra 
Celsum 4.14, i.e., SVF 2:1052), and it is most likely that Basil, too, knew it and dis- 
tanced himself from it in Ep. 361. Consequently, in what concerns the technical 


91 SVF 2:318, i.e., Origen, De Oratione (GCS 3:368), after Robertson, “Stoic and Aristotelian 
Notions,” 399. 

92  Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.25.3 (SVF 1:120). 

93  Zenoand Chrysippus, in DL 8.148. 

94  Aétius 1.6.1-16, in Pseudo-Plutarch, On the Doctrines of the Philosophers 879c—-880d (Dox. 
Gr. 292-97). 

95  E.g., SVF 2:614; 1133-34. 

96 _ Diogene Laertius gives the following testimony in Dz 148: “Zeno says that the entire cos- 
mos and the heaven are the substance of god, and so does Chrysippus in Book 1 of his On 
Gods and Posidonius in Book 1 of On Gods. And Antipater, in Book v11 of On the Cosmos, 
says that his substance is airy. Boethus [of Sidon says] in his On Nature that the sphere 
of the fixed stars is the substance of god.” See The Stoics Reader: Selected Writings and 
Testimonia, ed. Brad Inwood and Lloyd P. Gerson (Cambridge: Hackett, 2008), 55. 
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philosophical meaning, while applying the term ovata at the level of the first 
principles of everything, Basil’s divine substance — which is immaterial, qual- 
ified by its particular divine attributes commonly shared by all three divine 
persons, and even active — is obviously different from the Stoic conception of 
ovaia, described as the passive primary matter, the eternal unqualified matter 
of the universe which needs to be formed by the Logos in order to generate all 
the things of the universe.°° 

For this reason, unlike the Stoic primary substance, Basil’s divine obctag is 
a living, active reality, with all the qualifications proper to the divine, with all 
the aforementioned distinctive features or marks, which Basil includes in the 
‘rational account of substance’ (Adyo¢ Tis odctacs), or the ‘rational account of 
the divinity’. Hence, according to Basil, as well as to Athanasius, Didymus, and 
Apollinarius, the divine substance is a common stuff or way of existence with a 
set of characteristics commonly predicated about all the three divine persons. 

Consequently, Hiibner’s thesis according to which Basil’s conception of the 
divine substance is similar to that of the Stoics is not an adequate description 
of Basil's vision. It is worth mentioning that Hiibner himself noticed a certain 
incongruence between the Stoic ovci« and Basil's divine ovcia, as he asserts 
that Basil distinguished, unlike the Stoics, between God’s odcia and substance 
of created entities, and avows that the only similarity between them is the 
model of analysis of odcia.29 Hence, from an ontological view, there is almost 
no textual ground to link Basil’s view on ovata with the Stoic one, beyond the 
two instances in which the material substratum is mentioned and a certain 
Basilian propensity to describe the divine substance through some material 
analogies, such as the ‘light’, ‘glory’, or ‘radiance’, a fact which actually draws 
him closer to Athanasius. 

In conclusion, in Contra Eunomium Basil develops a new understanding of 
the divine otcia, which is neither Plato’s intelligible world, nor the Stoic pri- 
mary, potential, and unqualified substance, nor an Aristotelian abstract genre, 
or essence, nor a sheer attribute, faculty, or product of the mind. On the con- 
trary, the Cappadocian conceives it as an immaterial active, living stuff, a qual- 
ified modality of existence, and a way of life which the Father shares with the 
Son, more in lines with Athanasius, Didymus, and Apollinarius. 


98 _ E.g., Stobaeus, Anthology 1.11.5a. Hiibner attempts to solve the problem of qualifying God’s 
ovaia as material (vAudv Umoxeivevov) with the claim that Basil distinguished between 
God’s ovata and the created ovata; see Hiibner, “Gregor von Nyssa,” 480. 

99 — _Hiibner, “Gregor von Nyssa,” 481. 
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7 Basil’s Epistle 9: One More Step toward Nicaea 


Another special document of the same period is Epistle 9, in which Basil shares 
a similar interest for the commonality of substance as in his correspondence 
with Apollinarius and Contra Eunomium. The text is remarkable because Basil 
changes his attitude toward the first Homoiousian formula ‘like in substance’ 
and the qualification ‘indistinguishably’, or ‘invariably’. However, this time he 
finds the Homoiousian catchphrase ‘like in substance’ acceptable only under 
two conditions: only if it is characterized by the adverb ‘indistinguishably’ and 
only if it is identical in meaning with the Nicene duoodctov. 

Therefore, in spite of the fact that the first Homoiousian formula is still in 
use and accepted, its validity is weighted against the Nicene duootcatov. While 
in Ep. 361 the Homoiousian language was favored against the Nicene duoovctov, 
in Ep. 9 the Nicene oxootctov becomes preeminent and the theoretical stan- 
dard. Now, the Homoiousian idiom may be accepted only if it bears the same 
meaning as the Nicene expression: 


But if I may speak my own opinion, I accept the phrase ‘like in sub- 
stance’ (tO duotov xat’ ovciav), provided the qualification ‘invariably’ 
(amapadAdxtws) is added to it, on the ground that it comes to the same 
thing as ‘identity of substance’ (6noovctw), according, to be understood, 
to the sound conception of the term. It was with precisely this thought 
in mind that the fathers of Nicaea consistently added “of the same sub- 
stance” (td dyoovctov) when they addressed the Only-Begotten as “Light 
from Light,’ “True God from True God,” and so forth.10° 


Furthermore, Basil conceives this time that the word &napadMdxtws (used 
in Eun. 1.18 and 1.27 in connection with the substance) is needed to secure a 
Nicene concern, namely that of not creating any ontological degree or vari- 
ability between the divinity of the Father and that of the Son. Definitely, Basil 
shares a clear Nicene reflex or concern to establish the same ontological level 
and degree of substance between the Father and the Son in terms of light, 
truth, glory, and substance, and the adverb ‘indistinguishably’ plays for him the 
function to adjust or tune this equality of order. The idea of ‘invariability’ with 
regard to the substance echoes an Aristotelian thought, as the Stagirite did not 
allow any degree or variability in the same rank of both the secondary and 


100 Basil, Ep. 9.1 (Courtonne 1:39; trans. Deferrari, Basil: Letters 1:97-99). 
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primary substances.!°! The Cappadocians made use of this thought against 
Eunomius and other anti-Nicenes by arguing that the Son has the same onto- 
logical degree of substance (not less) than the Father: 


Now no one can possibly conceive of any variation (émwofjcat ttvo 
Tapadaynv) either of light in relation to light, or of truth to truth, or of the 
substance (obctac) of the Only-Begotten to that of the Father. Accordingly, 
if anyone will accept the statement with my interpretation of it, I have 
no objection to make. But if anyone eliminates the invariability of the 
likeness (tod duotov To dnapdAAaxtov), as those in Constantinople have 
done, I become suspicious of the expression, on the ground that it dimin- 
ishes the glory (tv d6&av xataopixeuvov) of the Only-Begotten. For, as you 
know, we are often accustomed to conceive of ‘likeness’ (10 6yotov) on the 
basis of similarities (Eupepeiatc) that are sometimes faint and sometimes 
fall far short of the archetypes. 


Consequently, Ep. 9 is obviously composed from a Nicene angle. It is primar- 
ily attached to the Nicene formula, and the key Homoiousian expression ‘like 
in substance’ is admitted on a secondary place. Furthermore, in the previous 
paragraph of the letter Basil expresses his opinion on the theology of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, most likely shaped through theological categories similar to 
Antioch 268. The significant fact is that Basil interprets it not through the 
orthodoxy of Nicaea but through the lens and standards of his new grammar of 
one substance and three hypostases. Thus, Basil finds Dionysius correct while 
asserting “that the Father and Son are not identical in substratum” (tavtov 
7@ bmoxeiuevw), but wrong when he “not only designs an otherness in hypos- 
tases (etepdT Ta TOV Dnootdcewv) but also a difference in substance (obctac 
Stagopdv), a diminution in power, and a variation in glory.”!03 

As in Ep. 361 and Eun. Basil employs the term broxeiyevov in the traditional 
Eusebian way to denote a divine person. Furthermore, he clearly identifies 
it with badctactg and applies it to the Trinity, which he does only in Eun. 


101 Aristotle affirms about the species themselves that “one is no more a substance than 
another;” see Aristotle, Cat. 2b23—24 (7-8 M.-P.; trans. Barnes, The Complete Works, 5). He 
adds that the same holds true for individuals: “The individual man is no more a substance 
than the individual ox;” see Cat. 2b27—28 (8 M.-P.; trans. Barnes, The Complete Works, 5). 
In Cat. 3b33-34 (1 M.-P.; trans. Barnes, The Complete Works, 7), Aristotle also states quite 
clearly that “substance does not admit of a more and a less (16 aAAov xaul TO FTTOV).” 

102 Basil, Ep. 9.3 (Courtonne 1:38; Deferrari, 1:98—99). 

103 Basil, Ep. 9.2 (Courtonne, 1:38, 15-21). 
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3. Regarding the substance, Basil further declares, like a Nicene, that it is a 
wrong path to accept not only an otherness but any difference. Consequently, 
Epistle 9 already unveils Basil as a Nicene supporter, a theologian who clearly 
understands ovata as common substance and all the other Nicenes but who, in 
contradistinction, assumes with the Antiochenes that trdctacts signifies an 
individual substance. 

This is a clear indication that Basil composed Ep. 9 after Ep. 361, in which 
he had envisioned ovcaiw in an Antiochene way as individual substance. 
Furthermore, it is most likely that Ep. 9 was also composed after Eun. (ca. 364— 
365) because its theology clearly manifests a Nicene pre-eminence.!™ To the 
contrary, Eun. does not show any pre-eminence of Nicene language over the 
Homoiousian one, a theoretical position coherent only with the period of ‘rap- 
prochement’ witnessed in Athanasius’s De synodis (ca. 361) and Meletius at the 
Council of Antioch 363. Hence, Basil composed Ep. g soon after 365. 


8 Concluding Remarks 


The investigation of the concept of odctwin Basil of Caesarea’s Contra Eunomium 
leads us to the conclusion that the text represents a turning point in Basil’s 
career and a milestone in the way he understands the concept of substance. 
It further confirms that the shift was not from the Homoiousian position to 
the Nicene one, but rather from the Antiochene theological grammar. The fact 
that Basil employs several times the notion of odcia with the Antiochene sense 
of individual substance and in one of these cases (Eun. 1.7) almost reproduces 
a Eusebian expression on ovata further strengthens the thesis that Basil’s per- 
spective on divine ovct« was not strictly Homoiousian, but largely part of the 
Antiochene legacy. 

This conclusion is coherent with the idea that Basil's previous writings — 
namely his correspondence with Apollinarius — were also characterized by 


104. While Pouchet and Fedwick dated Ep. 9 to 360-362, Hildebrand deems that Basil wrote it 
“earlier rather than later in the 360s;” see his “A Reconsideration of the Development of 
Basil’s Trinitarian Theology: The Dating of Ep. 9 and Contra Eunomium,’ vc 58 (2004): 393- 
406, at 405. Lucian Turcescu argues that Ep. 9 could have been from 364, at the same time 
as Against Eunomius 2 or 3, when Basil also distinguishes between odcia and brdataci¢ 
and uses the latter in the sense of person; see Turcescu, “Prosopon and Hypostasis in Basil 
of Caesarea’s Against Eunomius and the Epistles,” vc 51 (1997): 374-395, at 381). Steenson 
proposes the time of the council of Tyana (367), when “the Creed of Nicaea seems finally 
to have secured a firm footing with the Asian bishops and where their creedal formulae 
are being interpreted in light of Nicaea;” see Steenson, Basil of Ancyra, 308. 
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the same Antiochene individual understanding of odcia. However, comparing 
Basil’s position in Eun. with his correspondence with Apollinarius, we may wit- 
ness the emergence of at least three Nicene elements in Eun.:1) the admission 
of the Nicene dpoovctov, while previously he favored the Homoiousian 6p010¢ 
xat’ odatav (with the addition of two adverbs, dxpiBH> and dnapadrdxtws) to 
the Nicene dpoovctov;!5 2) the Nicene language of the identity of substance, 
and 3) the gradual admission of the meaning of ovcia as common essence. 

Nevertheless, the Antiochene vision of ovcia as individual substance 
characterizes only Basil’s early theological career — his correspondence with 
Apollinarius and some passages of Eun. — while other odcia passages of Eun. 
share with Basil’s writings subsequent to this work the well-known Basilian 
pro-Nicene conception of substance. Contra Eunomium, therefore, is the turn- 
ing point of Basil’s vision on divine substance. Additionally, the fact that the 
text incorporates the two meanings of the notion of odcta — as individual sub- 
stance and common essence — requires two observations. First, this ambiguity 
characterized not only Basil’s view at the time but also the larger process of rap- 
prochement between the Nicenes and the Homoiousians in the early 360s, in 
which Athanasius and Meletius considered that the Nicene 6poovctov and the 
Homoiousian Suotog xat’ odaiav were reflecting a similar theological position. 
However, they did not realize the deeper metaphysical inconsistences between 
the ontological assumptions encapsulated in these formulas. Consequently, 
Basil’s semantic ambiguity regarding the term ovata in Contra Eunomium actu- 
ally matches and echoes this intellectual context. Second, despite the presence 
of the two senses of ovata, Basil’s text incorporates a gradual assumption of the 
Nicene meaning. 

Concerning the content of the Nicene meaning of ovcia in Basil’s under- 
standing, the present investigation first confirms Robertson’s and Corrigan’s 
conclusions according to which Basil’s vision of substance is neither Stoic 
(Hiibner, Poirer, Balac) nor Aristotelian-Porphyrian (Hall, Drecoll, Jacobs), but 
rather based on previous Christian conceptions. Second, I submit that Contra 
Eunomium displays various passages reflecting a continuity with the Nicene 
views of odcia developed by Athanasius, Didymus, and Apollinarius, who con- 
ceived it in a generative way as the common substance or immaterial stuff 
which the Father shares with the Son. 

From an epistemological view, Basil asserts that any created mind (human 
or angelic) cannot know divine substance. This apophaticism regarding divine 


105 Eusebius of Caesarea was probably the first, or among the first, to associate the adverb 
axpibdc to the idea of likeness; see, e.g., Demonstratio euangelica 5.4 (GCS 23:226): “fash- 
ioned with the accuracy of likeness” (gig 16 tt axpiBEs THs GuoLWoEwS dTELpyaoUEvoV). 
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ovaia is counterbalanced by two doctrines, one epistemological and one lin- 
guistic: from an epistemic way, humans may know God from his revelation 
in the Bible, in Christ, and in the divine activities which make God known to 
human beings. Then, human language is able to express this knowledge by 
means of some common and distinctive names and features bound together 
into a rational account of substance (Adyog trj¢ ovatas), or of being. Basil’s view 
is indeed a logico-linguistic articulation making use of Aristotelian and Stoic 
terminology, in which he assumes that the rational account (Adyos) is not a 
constitutive definition of substance but an ostensive or indicative linguistic for- 
muta. It includes the most known distinctive features or marks of a substance, 
not all of them, not even the essential ones. 

It is also worth mentioning that some of Basil’s later mature concepts and 
doctrines are initiated in Contra Eunomium: in addition to the understanding 
of obcta as the common substance of the Trinity and of trdéctaats as individual 
entity, one may encounter already such well-articulated doctrines as the ratio- 
nal account of substance (Adyo¢ tij¢ odciac), the bundle theory, the conceptu- 
alization, the unknowability of substance (both divine and created), and the 
doctrine of divine activities or energies. As in Basil’s later, mature, Trinitarian 
terminology, the notions of odcia, pbatc, and 8e6t¢ in Eun. denote the common 
nature of the three divine persons, while bdotawatg and dmoxeipevov signify the 
individual existence or subsistence. Furthermore, given that Basil evolves from 
an Antiochene grammar (in which he used bxdotacts to denote an individ- 
ual subsistence) to a pro-Nicene view (in which he understood brdctaatg in 
the same way, as individual), it is most plausible that the Cappadocian never 
changed his understanding of this cardinal category. 

As seen above, there are no clear instances that Basil uses bmdotaotg in 
the Athanasian sense. The text only presents a few places in which the term 
implies a certain ambiguity, and in those cases some commentators have read 
bmdctacis as a type of ‘existence’ more concrete than the general being. In all 
those instances, however, the term may also be understood as ‘subsistence’, 
‘existence with a substrate’, or ‘individual subsistence’ in an Antiochene way. 
On the contrary, there are instances in Eun. in which bxdotacts definitely refers 
to the individual hypostases of the Trinity. Consequently, instead of supporting 
the thesis that Basil first understood odcta and tméotacts as Athanasius, then 
he preserved the sense of odcia and changed the one of bmdctaatc, it seems 
more reasonable to assert that he was an Antiochene who never changed the 
meaning of tadatacts but the way he understood the sense of divine ovata. 

Finally, Ep. 9 further confirms Basil’s evolution in the early 360s toward 
a Nicene understanding of obcix as a common substance, while the terms 
broxeivevov and bméctacts are used to denote the individual divine person. 
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The evolution from Ep. 361 to Ep. 9 is obvious. While in Ep. 361 he favored the 
Homoiousian dpotog xat’ odciav to the Nicene opoovetov, in Ep. 9 Basil claims 
that the Homoiousian expression may be valid only if it expresses the meaning 
of the Nicene 6poovctov, which now becomes his dogmatic criterion. Likewise, 
if in Ep. 361 he most likely understood ovdcia in an Antiochene way as an indi- 
vidual substance, now he definitely envisioned it as a common substance with 
the Nicenes. Ep. 9, therefore, succeeds Ep. 361 and Contra Eunomium (ca. 364— 
365) and anticipates his mature Trinitarian vision to which we turn now. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Synthesis of Antiochene and Nicene 
Theologies: Basil of Caesarea’s Later Trinitarian 
Grammar and the Context of Constantinople 
381-382 


1 Basil’s Dual Trinitarian Discourse in Context 


The Trinitarian grammar of Constantinople 381-382, which will dominate 
the history of Christianity to the present day, implies a dual metaphysical dis- 
course. It offers a simultaneous account of the divine unity in substance and 
the individual subsistence of the three persons. The new grammar not only 
understands the necessity of a dual discourse, as Athanasius, Didymus, and 
Apollinarius mentioned a few times, offering either a numeric language or the 
notion of medcwnov, but it programmatically provides the metaphysical tools 
able to secure both divine unity and distinct individual subsistence. 

Historically, as Jon Robertson, for instance, has noticed, Origen realized 
the necessity of a dual Trinitarian discourse to avoid the “two false and impi- 
ous doctrines” of Monarchianism and ditheism simultaneously. Whereas 
Monarchianism and modalist Sabellianism denied the distinctness of the Son, 
ditheism obliterated the traditional Christian tenet of monotheism. As a solu- 
tion, “Origen was concerned about both the distinctness of the Father and the 
Son, as well as their inseparableness.”! 

However, Origen does not apply this dual discourse to the whole Trinity and 
does not possess two metaphysical concepts to simultaneously secure his dual 
discourse. His terminological solution was to call each individual a brdctaatg, 
and plausibly also an ovata as the synodals of Antioch 268. As seen before, while 
there are passages in which the meaning of divine substance is ambiguous, in 
other passages, Origen distinguishes Son’s odcia from the Father’s by indicating 
that Son’s “distinctness and essence to be circumscribed apart from the Father 
(adtod tHv idtotTyata xal THY odciav KATA TEPLYPAPHY TLYYAVOLVEAY ETEPAV TOD 
matpdc).”2 On the other hand, as in the subsequent Antiochene legacy, Origen 


1 Robertson, Christ as Mediator, 32. 
2 Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.16, in Robertson, Christ as Mediator, 31. 
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lacks a metaphysical idiom to secure the Son's genuine unity with the Father. 
According to him, the Father is the source of the Son’s divinity, and the Son is 
eternal but subordinated to the Father.’ As is well known, Origen distinguishes 
between the Father as ho theos and the Son as theos. Robertson rightly observes 
that the Alexandrine professes a vision of the divine that may be labelled as 
“exclusive monotheism,” since the Son is actually “excluded from the identity 
of the one true God,’ and ponders that this model influenced Arius, his com- 
panions, and the Eusebians of the fourth century.* In fact, this was the predom- 
inant pre-Nicene model, and it was also specific to the Antiochene trajectory. 

On the other hand, Robertson asserts that Athanasius and the Nicenes 
propose for the first time an ‘inclusive’ Trinitarian model which incorporates 
the Son within the same divine life of God the Father. This model proposes a 
new understanding of the divine as a plural divinity. One may notice that this 
model actually begins with Eusthatius of Antioch, but Athanasius articulated 
it more coherently in Contra Arianos 111 (hence, subsequent to 345), in which 
he applied the concept of one ‘divinity’ to the three divine persons. In this way, 
the Nicenes pass from a concept of divinity accepting ontological degrees to a 
plural divinity sharing a one and simple substance. 

Furthermore, this understanding of divinity will allow Didymus to extend 
the duoovctov to the whole Trinity. Subsequently, the Nicenes will be increas- 
ingly interested in a Trinitarian discourse and start to be aware of the need 
for a dual Trinitarian idiom. They will perceive that the Christological prob- 
lem may receive an appropriate solution within the frame of an appropriate 
Trinitarian vision. Thus, in the early 360s, Apollinarius will use the language of 
one ovgia and three mpdcwma. 

I will further argue that, in his mature theological discourse developed in 
the late 360s and early 370s, Basil of Caesarea will not only become aware of 
the need for a dual Trinitarian discourse but will understand the metaphysical 
weaknesses of each grammar, and will articulate a model able to strengthen 
metaphysically its two dimensions simultaneously. Basil will observe the 
ways the Nicene and Antiochene grammars function metaphysically, their 
philosophical pluses and minuses, and the necessity to generate a metaphys- 
ical synthesis of the two grammars in order to benefit concomitantly of their 
two fortes. Whereas the Nicene grammar generated after Athanasius’s Contra 
Arianos 11 and the extension of odcia to the whole Trinity included sound 
metaphysical categories able to secure the genuine divinity of each of the 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid., 137. 
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three divine persons, it lacked the metaphysical concepts able to secure the 
individual subsistence of each divine person. On the contrary, the Antiochene 
grammar owned the appropriate categories to secure the individual subsis- 
tence of each divine person but lacked the language able to safeguard the gen- 
uine divinity of the Son. Thus, I would further argue that Basil became aware 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the two grammars and made a programatic 
effort to synthesize them into a single grammar that safeguardes both divine 
unity and individual subsistences. 

As seen in the previous chapter, in the 360s, Basil struggled with the mean- 
ing of odci« and the commonality of the three divine persons. In general 
lines, I ponder that he distinguished not only between the inaccessible divine 
substance and the accessible divine activities (power, goodness, wisdom, 
providence, etc.). Yet, his discourse incorporated a third level, that of human 
language and discourse. As seen before, at this level, Basil makes a constant 
effort to articulate a rational account of the divine. On this third level, Basil will 
develop his dual metaphysical Trinitarian discourse. Here, the human mind 
struggles to offer an appropriate expression of what is known and unknown 
in God, of what may be rationally predicated about the common divine sub- 
stance and each person, regarding its common and particular features. 

We will see that Basil carries his complex argumentation of the dual 
Trinitarian discourse and the focus on its accurate linguistic articulation 
in the late 360s and 370s. Ep. 189 is an illustration in which Basil searches 
for the appropriate linguistic and rational account of the divine and investigates 
the divine names. He argues that any divine name actually denotes a divine 
activity. Therefore, if the predicated names are common, the activities must 
also be considered common. Then Basil assumes with the Nicenes (against 
Eunomius’s position) that the “identity of activity (1) tijs evepyelag tadtoty¢) 
in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit plainly indicates the indistinguishability of 
nature (10 Tij¢ pUcEWS dmapdMaxtov).”> Linguistically, the process has to secure 
a commonality of terms predicated on each divine person to have an identity 
of the rational account of nature. Thus, fundamentally, there is a focus on the 
commonality or identity of names, which indicates the identity of divine activ- 
ities because the identity of activities implies the identity of substance: 


In fact, when we give a rational account (Adyov) of each one of these 


names and of the nature itself (adtij¢ tii¢ pUcews) designated by these 
names, we do not give the same rational account to two of them. Or, if 


5 Basil, Ep. 189.7 (Courtonne, 2:140). 
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the rational account (Adyoc) of those two things is different, their nature 
(pvatc) is also different. Hence, substance (odcaia) — for which we have 
not yet found the appropriate rational account to make it known — is 
one thing, and another thing is the meaning of the names applied to it 
(TOV TEpl ATHY dvoLaTwV YN cynMacta), and given to it because of a certain 
activity or dignity. Thus, on one hand, we discover from the commonality 
(xowwviac) of names that there is no difference in activities (Stapopav). 
On the other hand, we cannot find any conclusive proof for the distinc- 
tion in nature (tij¢ 6é xata Thy pba TapaArayris), because, as already 
said, the identity of activities indicates the commonality of nature (tis 
TOV EVEPYELMV TAVTOTHTOG TO KXOLVOY THs PUTEWS). If ‘divinity’ is the name of 
an activity, and there is only one activity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
then we assert that there is one divinity. If, however, the name of ‘divin- 
ity’ is the indicative (évdetxtixdv) of nature, according to the majority’s 
opinion, and we cannot find any variation (mapaMcayyjv) in the nature, we 
very reasonably determine that the Holy Trinity is of only one divinity.® 


According to Basil, the way humans may know the Trinity comes from divine 
revelations and activities in the Bible and creation. From these sources, theolo- 
gians need to generate an appropriate rational account of faith which implies 
two dimensions: one concerning the common ovgia or divinity (incorporating 
a set of identical divine names predicated about all the three divine persons) 
and one regarding the distinct hypostases (implying the particular names spe- 
cifically predicated about each divin person). 

To secure the predication about the separate and individual existence of 
each divine person, Basil prefers the Antiochene concept of bxdatactc, equally 
present in Origen.” Associating this aspect with the Nicene emphasis on the 
common divine ovcia, he actually obtains the new Trinitarian model, the 
pro-Nicene one, which is a Nicene-Antiochene synthesis further defended 
in the context of Constantinople 381-382. I submit that scholars sometimes 
focus too much on who was the first to use the formula one odcia in three 
bmootdcets, while a more important aspect was the philosophical awareness 
of the necessity to articulate a consistent and well-grounded dual metaphysics 
of the Trinity. Under this aspect, I submit that the pro-Nicene grammar may 
be regarded as the Nicene grammar improved along Antiochene lines. More 
exactly, it is a synthesis of the two sets of metaphysical assumptions, a new 


6 Basil, Ep. 189.8 (Courtonne, 2:140-41). 
7 For Origen, see e.g., Comm. Jo. 2.10.75} 10.37.246; Cels. 8.12; Comm. Matt. 17.14. 
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project summing up the strengths of the Nicene and Antiochene grammars 
and overcoming their previous weaknesses and problems. 

In the following pages I will analyse two distinct polemics in which Basil was 
involved in the 370s, particularly with Eusthatius of Sebasteia and the Paulinians 
from Antioch. Here Basil displays a clear consciousness of the metaphysical 
need of a dual Trinitarian discourse, strengthening concomitantly divine com- 
monality and individual distinctions. 


2 Basil’s Polemic with Eustathius of Sebasteia 


In the early 370s, Basil is involved in a polemic with Eustathius of Sebasteia, an 
old Homoiousian friend, who denies the divinity of the Holy Spirit and argues 
that Basil’s claim that the Holy Spirit is divine leads him to tritheism or polythe- 
ism. In Contra Sabellianos et Arium et Anomoeos (Sab.), composed around 372, 
Basil unfolds one of the clearest articulations of the two necessary dimensions 
of a sound Trinitarian discourse. On the one hand, Basil rejects Sabellianism 
for conflating all the persons of the Trinity into one hypostasis manifested in 
various faces. On the other hand, he rebuffs Arius and the Anomoians (in fact 
the Homoians) who lack a metaphysical language able to secure the identity of 
nature, and represent the risk of tritheism. Consequently, an appropriate meta- 
physical discouse on the Trinity has to secure both the individual persons and 
their common nature in order to avoid simultaneously the two faulty positions. 
One of Basil’s emblematic passages argues why the Father and the Son are dis- 
tinct individual entities and equally own one nature and the identity of divinity: 


For even if they are two in number, they are not disjoined in nature (tf 
gvcet). Nor does anyone who says “two” introduce estrangement [between 
them]. There is one God because there is one Father. But the Son is also 
God, and there are not two gods (ov dvo Sol) because the Son has identity 
(tadtoty To) with the Father. For I do not behold one divinity (9et)t«) in 
the Father and another in the Son. Not is one nature (pvget) this and the 
other that. So then, in order to make clear for you the distinctness of 
the persons (tv mpodwrwv y idt6TM¢), count the Father by himself and 
the Son by himself, but in order to avoid secession into polytheism, con- 
fess one substance in both (lov dpordyet em’ dugois Thy odciav). In this 
way both Sabellius falls and Anomoians will be shattered.® 


8 Basil of Caesarea, Sab. 3 (PG 31:605all-b7). Trans. DelCogliano, “Basil of Caesarea’s Homily On 
Not Three Gods (cPG 2914): Problems and Solutions,” SacEr 50 (2011): 87-131, at 105. 
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Basil continues his exposition, on the one hand, with an argument for the 
divine unity in which he emphasizes the identity of the divine substance: 


But when I say “one substance,” do not think that two are separated off 
from one, but that the Son has come to subsist (Smoctévtx) from the 
Father, his principle. The Father and Son do not come from one sub- 
stance that transcends them both (d&g ovaiag Umepxetevys). For we do 
not call them brothers, but confess Father and Son. There is an identity 
of substance (t0 dé tij¢ obctag tadtOv) because the Son is from the Father, 
not made by a command but rather begotten from his nature (gvcews), 
not separated from him but a perfect radiance of the Father, who himself 
remains perfect.? 


On the other hand, the Cappadocian straightforwardly evinces that he does not 
profess three gods. This aspect may indicate that the homily was composed, 
like the On Not Three Gods, in the early 370s, during his debate with Eustathius 
of Sebasteia.!° As one may see in Sab. 4, Basil’s response emphasizes that the 
Father and the Son are not two gods because they are not two fathers and two 
first principles (apyat). In fact, only the position assuming two first principles 
predicates two gods (6 pev dpyas eiocywv Svo, S00 xnpdttet Geovc). Despite being 
ontologically well differentiated as distinct entities, the Father and the Son are 
not two gods because their divinity is one or identical, as it is their substance. 

Basil further counterargues that the ‘Anomoians'’ (in fact, Homoians, because 
he describes them as those who assert only the unlikeness in substance) intro- 
duce two gods while assuming two substances (of the Father and the Son), 
each possessing its own divinity, therefore implying two divinities: 


Whoever says that the one begotten is different in substance (étepoovctov) 
from the one who has begotten him implies that there are two gods, 
introducing polytheism by maintaining the unlikeness of substance (81d 
THY THS Odaias cvoxototy ta). For if there is one divinity that is unbegotten 
(uta nev Sedty¢ &yevvytos) and one that is begotten (pia dé yevvyt), you 
are preaching polytheism." 


Concerning the homily On Not Three Gods (Trin.), Basil argues here for the 
divinity of the three divine persons by demonstrating the identity of the 


9 Ibid., Sab. 4 (PG 31:605a-c). Trans. DelCogliano, 107. 
10 —_ DelCogliano, “On Not Three Gods,’ 107. 
11 ~—- Sab. 4 (PG 31:605c9-d4). Trans. DelCogliano, 107. 
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divine names predicated on each divine person. Thus, in Trin. 3 Basil argues 
first, against the Sabellianians, that the Father and the Son are not just names 
but real things. He continues by claiming, against an Arian view, the identity of 
names and attributes of the divine persons: “Just as [the Father] is not Father 
in name alone, so too [the Son] is not Son in name alone. The Father is God; the 
Son is God. The Father is perfect God; the Son is also perfect God. The Father is 
incorporeal; the Son is incorporeal.”!” 

It is worth mentioning that Basil’s )mdctaotg indicates an individual sub- 
sistence. Trin. 4, for example, carries on the argument against Sabellians who 
only consider the name Logos but do not accept the Son’s hypostasis.!3 Around 
373 (hence, before their definitive separation in 374, when Basil condemned 
Eustathius of Sebasteia), Basil composes a confession of faith and persuades 
Eustathius to sign it. Preserved as Ep. 125, it incorporates a critique of modal- 
ism which, this time, instead of Sabellius, is associated with Marcellus. Basil 
reproches him an “impiety in what concerns our Lord Jesus Christ's hyposta- 
sis (bmdotaow), by interpreting it as a sheer ‘word’ (Adyos),” a position which 
entails a flawed interpretation of dpoovctos (tod dpoovctov Thy Sidvoiav xaxd¢ 
e=yyoupevoc).!4 Basil here refers to Marcellus’s use of the language of one 
tndotacts, which does not ascribe a separate bmdctact¢ to the Son. I would 
point out that the critique that Marcellus was leaning toward Sabellinism was 
a typical Antiochene attitude, encountered as well in Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Corroborating Ep. 125 with Basil’s earlier writings, for instance, Contra 
Eunomium 3, one may notice Basil’s constant use of brdctaots in an Antiochene 
way, like the Meletians of Antioch, even before the debate with the Paulinians 
which began around 375. 

This aspect is further strengthened by the fact that Basil criticizes those who 
identify odcia and tndotactc, therefore the traditional Nicenes, and compares 
them with Sabellius’ followers who make the same wrong identification. In this 
way, he clearly defends the Meletians in their debate with the old Nicenes of 
Antioch. 


12 Basil of Caesarea, Trin. 3. Trans. DelCogliano, “On Not Three Gods,’ 122. 

13 Basil of Caesarea, Trin. 4: “do not take away the subsistence (tadatacw) of the Only- 
Begotten because of the name ‘Word.” Trans. DelCogliano, “On Not Three Gods,” 113. 

14 Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 125.1 (Courtonne, 2:31). 

15 In this way, he does not seem to use only medcwmov before this debate, as Stephen 
M. Hildebrand assumes in Trinitarian Theology, 189. Basil actually uses both of them, as 
we will further see, but prefers bndatacts in the debate with Paulininans due to its meta- 
physical capacity to emphasize an individual subsistence. 
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Basil's confession of 373 is a significant document in which he definitely dis- 
closes his mature position about a Trinitarian articulation which has to include 
the two necessary dimensions: the common ovgia and the three tmootdcetc. He 
also employs in this text the concept of ‘rational account of substance’. Basil 
actually produces an original interpretation of the Creed of Nicaea with a clear 
focus on the linguistic and rational level. He concentrates his argument not on 
the inaccessible ontological realm of the divine but on the human words and 
the language of the Creed. Basil presents the Nicene dyoovctov as the synodals 
of Nicaea’s effort to find the best linguistic expression able to secure the same 
rational account of substance for the Father and the Son: 


It has to be confessed, therefore, as it is written, that the Son is consub- 
stantial (oxoovctov) to the Father; but it has to be also confessed the Father 
in a particular hypostasis (év idte pev bnootdcet), the Son in a particular 
one (év (dig), and the Holy Spirit in a particular one (év idiq), as they also 
plainly indicated. By saying “Light of Light,” in fact, they showed suffi- 
ciently and clearly that the begetting Light is one thing and the begot- 
ten Light another thing; however, Light and Light, so that the rational 
account of the substance (tov tig ovatag Adyov) be one and the same.!® 


3 Meletians and Paulinians in Conflict: The Internal Nicene Debate 
over the Terms Prosopon and Hypostasis and Basil’s Articulation of 
the New Synthesis 


Another context in which Basil developes the same logic of the synthesis of 
Nicene and Antiochene categories is a theological debate that took place in 
the mid-370s between the two Nicene groups of Antioch mentioned above. 
André de Halleux observes that, around 375, Antioch was the center of a 
Homoian community led by their bishop Euzoius and three additional oppos- 
ing groups: a neo-Nicene majority led by priest Flavian during the exile of their 
bishop Meletius, an old-Nicene minority led by bishop Paulinus, and a small 
Apollinarian community led by Vitalius.!” 

The debate is therefore an internal Nicene polemic between the same two 
communities of Antioch which Athanasius investigated in 361-362, now iden- 
tified as the Paulinians and Meletians. The debate at this stage is no longer 


16 _ Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 125.1 (Courtonne, 2:32). 


” 


17 See de Halleux, “‘Hypostase’ et ‘personne’” 317. 
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focussed on the terms ovcta and bndctacts but rather on the terms mpdcwnov and 
bndotacts. Thus, the accent of discussion is slightly shifted toward the question 
regarding the more appropriate term to describe a divine person: mpdcwmov 
or bndatactg? We need to point out two particular aspects: (1) Meletians are 
definitely a Nicene community; (2) at that time, Paulinians used the notion of 
tpoowrov in their Trinitarian language, like Apollinarius of Laodicaea. We will 
further see that this polemic was not just another ancient pointless battle of 
words, as it was also wrongly described the one on the iota.!® Taking a deeper 
look, one may notice that a significant metaphysical question was also implied 
in the new discussion, and Basil of Caesarea was probably the first, or among 
the first, to become aware of, and articulate, it. 

The debate between Paulinians and Meletians is also testified in one of 
Jerome's letters sent to Pope Damscius around 376-377. Living in a monastic 
community near Antioch, Jerome had the chance to speak with some Meletians 
whom he did not regard as Nicenes but called them ‘Arians’. They tried to con- 
vince Jerome that there are three broctdcets in God.!9 By three broatdcets they 
understood the Nicene tres personas subsistentes, which Jerome also accepted. 
This position actually buffled Jerome who asked Damascius whether he should 
accept the formula of ‘three hypostases’ (trium hypostaseon). One may remem- 
ber that Athanasius had actually accepted it in 362. Furthermore, Jerome 
claims that he supports a position which implies one dméctacts (therefore, in 
line with Athanasius and Paulinus) and three persons (in tribus personis unam 
hypostasim). Jerome even specifies that by bndctacts he understands odcia 
(hypostasim, usian intelligens) and that he was “branded with the stigma of 
Sabellianism.’2° As we will further see, the argument behind this assertion was 
probably that Sabellius also used this vocabulary. 

Basil of Caesarea was apparently involved in this debate already in 371 when 
he sent a letter to Athanasius (Ep. 69) lamenting the fact that the Christians 
of Antioch were divided over the mpdcwna. Additionally, as seen before, in 373 
Basil argues in his confession of faith against those who identify otcta and 
bmdootacts and who oppose the use of broctacts for denoting the divine person. 

Consequently, the debate was already taking place in the very early 370s. 
It was, in fact, continuing the debate of the early 360s with a slightly distinct 


18 See the first chapter in the present study for the way some modern readers characterized 
it (for instance, Stubbe and Marvell), which prompted Gibbon to state that “the profane 
of every age have derided the furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong 
exited between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians.’ (History of the Decline, 3:341). 

19 Jerome, Ep. 15.3 (NPNF 2/6:19). 

20 ~~ Ibid. 
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focus. The year 375, the moment de Halleux mentions first in his inquiry, seems 
to be rather the point in which the debate intensifies when the Paulinians 
receive a supporting letter from Rome. Additionally, the Paulinians try to 
persuade an important political figure, the Count Terentius of Armenia, with 
the occasion of an official visit to Antioch.?! Basil becomes more personally 
involved at this moment by sending a letter to Terentius (Ep. 214) and one 
to Meletius (Ep. 216). His epistles also confirm that Pope Damascius sent a 
favorable letter to the Paulinians. 

It is in this context that Basil writes to Terentius (Ep. 214) to prevent him 
from taking any measure against the Meletians of Antioch. In the message, 
Basil argues that the identity of substance (the well-articulated metaphysical 
aspect of the classical Nicene position) has to be complemented with the dis- 
tinctiveness of hypostases: 


If we have to summarize our opinion, we will affirm that the ratio (Adyov) 
between ousia and hypostasis is the same (tobtov) as the one between 
the common and the particular (16 xotwdv mpd¢ TO tStov). Both partake of 
the commonality of substance (t@ xolw® tig odciac) through the ratio- 
nal account of being (Aéyq Tod eivat), and is that or that [individual] (6 
deiva éott xal 6 Seiva) through its own distinctive marks (tois mept adtov 
iStwpoctv). Likewise, the rational account of substance is common (6 Lev 
TiS ovatag Adyos xotvds), and may include goodness, divinity, or some- 
thing else which can be thought of (et tt &éAo vooito) [about substance]; 
but the hypostasis is contemplated in the distinctiveness (év T@ iStaportt) 
of paternity, sonship, or sanctifying power.2? 


Basil further contends that the Nicenes who do not accept the distinction of 
hypostases which he sees as necessary to predicate the authentic individual 
existence of the divine persons of the Trinity and the term Undctacts are the 
best candidates to accomplish this task: 


If they affirm, therefore, that the persons (pdcwr«) do not have a hypos- 
tasis (avundatata), this thought is absurd in itself. But if they concur that 
the persons exist in a real hypostasis (2v drootdcet abt& civor dAyOwvif), 
which they acknowledge, they should also think that the principle of 
consubstantiality (6 tod doovctov Adyos) needs to be preserved in the 


21 = Ibid., 319. 
22 Basil, Ep. 214.4 (Courtonne, 2:205; my translation). 
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unity of the divinity, and that what is known from piety about the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit needs to be proclaimed in the perfect and complete 
hypostasis (bnoatdcet) of each of them.?3 


At this point, we have to explicate Basil's attitude towards the notion of 
Tpocwnov. In a previous passage, he stated that he was not against the term 
mpoowrov. In fact, the term occurs several times in his texts, too. Basil’s thought 
was that the old Nicene vocabulary was metaphysically weak and confusing 
because Sabellius had used it already and even made a distinction between 
God’s one dmdctactsg and three medcwna. However, Sabellius understood the 
Tpdcwma as mere divine manifestations without a separate substrate: 


What slander could be more cruel and able to perturb the faith of the 
many than that in which some of us would come out and assert that 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one hypostasis (uiwv bmdotaoww)? Even 
if they would theorize very clearly the difference in persons (to tv 
TpoTWTWV Stdpopov), it is still taken over from what Sabellius first main- 
tained: that God is one by hypostasis (va pév eivat ti booté&cet) but the 
Scripture represented him in different faces (mpocwmomoteiobat dé d70 THs 
Tpagiis Stapdpws), according to the particularity of each necessary sub- 
ject. And, thus, paternal words are associated with him whenever it is the 
appropriate time of this face (npoowmov), other times those convenient to 
the Son, regarding his descent for bestowing his care upon us or for other 
activities of his economy, and other times the face of the Spirit is put 
on (tO Tob IIvetuatocg drodvec8at mpdcwmov), whenever the appropriate 
time requires the words fit for this face (mpoownov). Hence, if even some 
among us openly affirm that Father, Son and Holy Spirit are one in sub- 
strate (€v t@ bmoxetpwevw), while confessing three perfect persons (tela dé 
Tpdcwna tEAeta), why do they not consider our affirmations as providing 
the clear and irrefutable demonstration of the truth? 


Another Basilian document of the same period — Ep. 210, sent to the notables 
of Neocaesarea — displays with even more clarity the two necessary dimen- 
sions of an appropriate metaphysical discourse on the Trinity. Basil argues 
against the traditional Nicene grammar, in which the term mpdowmov denotes 
the individual divine entity, because this language fails to avoid Sabellianism. 


23 Basil, Ep. 214.4 (Courtonne, 2:205-6). 
24 Basil, Ep. 214.3 (Courtonne 2:204-5). 
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Basil reminds the notables that Sabellius employed the very same language 
of a unique divine tmdctaats, sometimes subsisting as unmanifested Father 
and sometimes manifesting himself as Son. To distinguish these forms of 
divine existence or manifestation, Sabellius used the term mpdcwmov. As this 
word means ‘face’, ‘front’, ‘countenance’, it is clear that it does not own the 
metaphysical capability of the Antiochene drdctacts to denote an individual 
subsistence. 

Basil's critical reaction to the Trinitarian language of one bndatactc in three 
mpoocwma was not radically new. Eusebius of Caesarea had criticized it in his 
time. Eusebius reproached Marcellus, possibly by mistake, for the use of the 
same language of one tmdctacts in three mpdcwma and three names because 
this idiom replicates Sabellius’ heretical language.2° As seen above, Eusebius 
probably made a mistake, a precipitated comparison, because Marcellus most 
likely accepted only one medcwnov in the Trinity. 

We have to point out that, at the time of this letter, Basil is no longer an 
Antiochene. He articulates a new theology, sets the roots for the pro-Nicene 
trajectory, although he definitely portrays himself in line with Nicaea. Yet, he 
castigates some Nicenes opposing the new use of bméctacts as an individual 
entity. As noticed before, Basil equally employs mpdcwmov, and in so doing 
indicates that he is not against the word as such. His argument, therefore, 
aims purely at the metaphysical abilities of the old Nicene Trinitarian gram- 
mar. He definitely makes the effort to improve the Nicene grammar along the 
Antiochene lines, and in so doing, he actually generates a metaphysical syn- 
thesis of the most effective categories of the two trajectories. 

In Ep. 210, Basil employs the metaphor of a pugilistic contest to delinate 
Sabellianism and Anomoianism as the two extremes he has to fight simultane- 
ously and find the middle path between them: 


Like those fighting two contenders at once, I am forced to reject and 
bring down with appropriate arguments the alterations of doctrine com- 
ing from each of them, and give the truth its supporting force. Because, 
as it looks like, we are attacked by the Anomoian on one side, and by the 
Sabellian on the other.”° 


25 Eusebius, Eccl. theol. 3.6.4 (GCS 14:64): plav yap dndctacw TeIMpdownov WoTEP xXarl 
TPLWVULOV ElodyEl. 
26 Basil, Ep. 210.4 (Courtonne, 2:193). 
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These two metaphysical hazards, as he explains, are polytheism (for 
Anomoians) and modalist Sabellianism for others. The Antiochene trajectory 
could not secure its position against the risk of polytheism due to its meta- 
physical incapacity to articulate divine commonality. On the other hand, the 
Nicene trend lacked the appropriate language able to secure against the dan- 
ger of Sabellianism, due to its metaphysical language’s inability to individual- 
ize the divine person. Basil formulates this argument in Ep. 210: 


It has to be well known that, as the one who does not confess the com- 
monality of substance (10 xotvov Tij¢ ovatac) falls into polytheism, like- 
wise the one who does not ascribe the particularity of the hypostases (to 
idtaZov tHv broctdcEwv) is carried away into Judaism.”27 


A few lines before, Basil stated that Sabellianism is pure Judaism in advocat- 
ing monotheism instead of a Trinitarian position. The Cappadocian continues 
with a critique of those Nicenes who use exclusively the term mpdcwmov, like 
Paulinians, to refer to the persons of the Trinity: 


It is not enough to count out the differences of persons (dtapopdac 
Tpocwrwv), but it has to be confessed that each person (exactov 
Tpdcwnov) exists in a true hypostasis (ev bnootdcet dAnOwi bndpyov). For 
Sabellius himself did not refute the fantasy of persons without hypos- 
tasis (tov ye dvuTdctatov THY MpoTwmwv), because he said that the same 
God, which is one in substrate (Eva t@ broxetpevw), is transformed each 
time according to the required circumstance, and he sometimes speaks 
as Father, sometimes as Son, and sometimes as Holy Spirit. This devia- 
tion, put up for a long time, is presently renewed by the inventors of this 
heresy without name, by those who refute the hypostases (bmootdcetc) 
and deny the name of the Son of God.?8 


A similar argument occurs in Ep. 236, in which Basil straightforwardly argues 
for the synthesis of the Nicene and Antiochene grammars. He asserts that a 
“sound rational account of faith’ must include two necessary aspects — the 
common substance and the individual hypostases. There is a specific type of 
divin names associated with each: the common and the particular names. Basil 
frequently mentions the bundle theory according to which an individual is a 


27 Basil, Ep. 210.5 (Courtonne, 2:195). 
28 Ibid. (Courtonne, 2:195-96). 
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bundle of attributes expressed through indicative, not constitutive names.?9 
At this later stage of his career, he refines some previous intuitions already 
phrased in Contra Eunomium. Now, the common dimension of the divine 
implies a conception about one divinity applied to all persons. This is linguisti- 
cally expressed through common notions and a common account of being, to 
which the particular features of each divine person should be added in order 
to avoid confusion among them and obtain a sound rational account of faith: 


Substance (ovata) and hypostasis (bmdctaat¢) reflect the same distinction 


ag 


as the common and the particular (16 xowov mpd¢ TO Kab?’ Exactov) as, for 
instance, that between a living creature and an individual human bein 
(Seiva d&vOpwmov). For that reason we confess, on the one hand, one sub- 
stance of the divinity (odctav ev piav emt tis 826TH TOS), in order not to set 
up differently the rational account of being (tov tod eivou Adyov) [of the 
divine persons]. On the other hand, we identify the hypostasis (Onéatacw 
dé idickCoveav), in order to have in us a distinct and clear concept of Father, 
of Son, and of Holy Spirit. In fact, if we do not theorize the distinctive 
characteristics for each [person], such as paternity, sonship, and holi- 
ness, but confess God only from the general conception of being (€x tis 
xowwiys evvotas Tob eivat), it is impossible to set up a sound rational account 


29 +A passage from the Hexaemeron, composed around 377-378, is one of the most illus- 
trative: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ If we were to wish to 
discover the substance (odcias) of each of the beings (6vtwv) which are offered for our 
contemplation, or come under our senses, we should be drawn away into long digres- 
sions, and the solution of the problem would require more words than I possess, to exam- 
ine fully the matter. To spend time on such points would not prove to be to the edification 
of the Church. Upon the substance of the heavens (ovcta¢ tod odpavod) we are contented 
with what Isaiah says, for, in simple language, he gives us a sufficient idea of their nature 
(pbcews), ‘The heaven was made like smoke, (Isa 52:6, LXx) that is to say, He created a 
subtle nature (gvatv), without solidity or density, from which to form the heavens. As to 
the shape (cyjpatoc) of them we also content ourselves with the language of the same 
prophet, when praising God ‘that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in’ (Isa 40:22, Lxx) In the same way, as concerns the earth, 
let us resolve not to torment ourselves by trying to find out its substance (odciav), not to 
tire our reason by seeking for the substrate (b7oxeipevov) which it conceals. Do not let us 
seek for any nature (vow) devoid of qualities (Zonuov mototHtwv) by the conditions of its 
existence, but let us know that all the phenomena with which we see it clothed regard 
the conditions of its existence and complete its substance (ovcias). Try to take away by 
reason each of the qualities it possesses, and you will arrive at nothing. Take away black, 
cold, weight, density, the qualities (mototytwv) which concern taste, in one word all these 
which we see in it, and the substrate (Smoxetuevov) vanishes.” See Basil, Hex 1.8 (Sc 26:18— 
20; NPNF 2/8:56, slightly modified). 
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of faith. Hence, we have to correlate the particular to the common (t@ 
KoWG@ TO idtcCov) in order to confess the faith. While divinity is common, 
paternity is particular, and combining them one may affirm: “I believe in 
God the Father.” And again, in the confession of the Son, one should do 
the same, combine the common and the particular and affirm: “In God 
the Son.” Likewise, in what regards the Holy Spirit, one should shape the 
phrasing in accordance with the same thought and affirm: “I also believe 
in the divine Holy Spirit,” in order that both unity (tv évotyta) be secured 
in the confession of one divinity (ua 8e6tTyT0¢), and what is particular in 
the persons (10 tv tpocwmwv idicov) be confessed in the distinction of 
the particular features (iStwydétwv) theorized about each.?° 


Basil concludes his argument regarding the metaphysical necessity of a for- 
mula of faith able to cover both the common and the individual dimensions of 
the Trinity, and continues with an even more direct criticism of the Paulinians 
who do not realize that it is not sufficient to use only the term mpdcwnov and 
assert three mpdawma, because Sabellius employed the same terminology and 
confused the three persons. We must notice here that Basil definitely knew 
that Paulinians were in line with Athanasius and the old Nicenism. However, 
he preferred to criticize them and propose something new and different, origi- 
nating in the Antiochene trajectory. To him, this trajectory also had something 
valuable. This fact shows that Basil was aware of his slightly different approach 
from Athanasius’s Nicenism, although congruent with the Nicene orthodoxy: 


Thus the unity will be completely safeguarded through the confession 
of a unique divinity (tis piatg 86TH TO), and the particularity of persons 
(tO THV MeoTwTWV i8t&ov) will be confessed in the distinction of the the- 
orized individual features (év TH dpoptou@ THV TEP ExaotTOV vooupLEeVw 
iStwpatwv). Those who affirm that substance (odciav) and hypostasis 
(bmd0taoww) are the same thing (tadtdv) are compelled to confess only 
different persons (mpdcwra ... di&popa), and, while hesitating to proclaim 
three hypostases (bmootdcetc), they are unable to avoid Sabellius’ evil. 
While he frequently confuses the notions, Sabellius himself attempts to 
distinguish the faces (evyetpet Staipeiv Ta MEdcwWR), by asserting that the 
same hypostasis (tyv abtyy brdctacww) is transformed according to each 
required circumstance.?! 


30 ~— Basil, Ep. 236.6 (Courtonne 3:53-54). 
31 ~~ Ibid. 
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It is significant to notice that the early theories which Basil articulated and 
tested in Contra Eunomium — rational account of being or substance, bundle 
theory, concepts and conceptualizations, or common and particular names 
predicated about Trinity — reoccur in his later thought and gain further refine- 
ment. In Ep. 52 to the Canonicae, written around 376, in the last years of his 
episcopate, Basil is still questing for the appropriate grammar about the Trinity 
and argues that there are no degrees or variations within the divine realm. As 
seen before, one of the tacit metaphysical principles of the Antiochene gram- 
mar was that the divine realm includes ontological degrees. On the contrary, 
the Nicene dpoovctov entails a simple substance and a divine realm without 
any ontological degree. Hence, it is definitely understandable why Basil praises 
the synodals of Nicaea 325 for the notion of consubstantiality. 

However, again he practices a fresh analysis of the Nicene consubstantiality 
focussed on the discourse. There, the term doovctog functions as a corrective 
tool for any appropriate articulation of the relationship between the Father 
and the Son. Hence, the notion of ‘consubstantiality’ compels any statement 
about the Father’s ovcia to predicate the same thing about the substance of the 
Son; or, in Basil’s terms, to give the same rational account (logos) about both, 
Father and Son. For instance, if one’s substance is genuine light, the other’s 
substance has to consist of the same genuine light, without variation: 


While asserting that the Son was light of light, and begotten of the Father’s 
substance but not made, they introduced the homoousion (T6 duoovdctov), 
thus showing that whatever someone would ascribe to the Father as the 
rational account of light (47086) pwtd¢ Adyov ent Ilatpdc), the same thing 
has to be also applied to the Son (obtog dppdcet xat emi Yiod). For true 
light will have no variation (napadAanyyv) from true light, according to 
the proper concept of light (xat’ adthy Tob pwtd¢ THv Ewotav). Therefore, 
if the Father is light without beginning, the Son is begotten light, and 
since each of them is light and light, they rightly said “consubstantial” 
(Ouoovctov) in order to underline the same dignity of nature (10 tij¢ 
gbdoews ouottyov). Because things which are related through brotherhood 
cannot be called consubstantial, as some people supposed. But if both 
the cause (16 aittov) and that which has existence (tv Unapéww) from the 
cause (10 €x Tob aitiov) are of the same nature (tij¢ adtij¢ Md pyy PdoEws), 
then they are called consubstantial (6poovot Aeyetaut).3? 


32 ~~ Basil, Ep. 52.2 (Courtonne 1:135). 
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The passage raises a central question concerning the relationship between 
grammar and reality. Why are Basil’s conditions for an appropriate Trinitarian 
grammar, including the rule that the Father and the Son should be consub- 
stantial, not sheer philosophical phantasy? Basil presents a few arguments 
in his writings and grounds his arguments on the Bible. As one may see in 
the above passage and other Basilian texts, the dyootctov should be a key lin- 
guistic condition because such divine titles as ‘light’, ‘God’, etc. are predicated 
on both Father and Son. Another source, as seen in Contra Eunomium, is the 
knowledge of divine activities in creation, from goodness to love and many 
others. According to Basil, while divine ovct« is unapproachable, divine activi- 
ties are accessible to human experience. For that reason, he employs the Stoic 
vocabulary of concepts and conceptualizations, which both are abstracted 
from the human experience of reality. The proper concepts (€wott) and the 
rational accounts (Adyot) of things, including God, are abstracted from the 
external reality and, in this way, they reflect external reality according to 
the human epistemic capacities. Hence, human knowledge and discourse are 
not pure fancy but a human linguistic expression of the divine within the lim- 
its of human knowledge and language. 

Basil further argues that the Nicene opoovctov avoids the Sabellian dan- 
ger because an entity cannot be consubstantial with itself but with another 
individual entity; therefore, the persons of the Trinity cannot have the same 
tndotacts. These observations will further set on safe grounds the two dimen- 
sions of an appropriate Trinitarian discourse: 


This word [i.e., 00bct0¢] equally corrects Sabellius’ evil by eliminating 
the identity of hypostases (tv tadtoOTy Ta THs DMogT&TEWS), and adducing 
the perfect notion of persons (teAgtav THv TpoTwRwV THY Evvotav). In fact, 
there is anything consubstantial with itself (gavt@ dyootctov), but one 
thing with another. Thus this word is well chosen and according to the 
piety, because it is able, at the same time, to distinguish the particularity 
of hypostases (tév te Droog tdcewy THY [dtdtH TA StoptZoven) and evidentiate 
the indistinguishability of nature (tijs pUcews Td amapdMraxtov).33 


One of the final chapters of the debate between Paulinians and Meletians 
occurred in Antioch in 379, when Meletius, once again enthroned as bishop, 
organized a council attempting to solve the tension.4+ A few aspects are 


33 Basil, Ep. 52.3 (Courtonne, 1:135-36). 
34 See Hanson, The Search, 803-5. 
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significant in this event despite the scarcity of information. First, it was pos- 
sible because Emperor Theodosius, favorable to Nicaea, was in power at that 
time. Second, Meletius was perceived (at least in the East) as a supporter of 
Nicaea, regardless of his divergences with Athanasius (with whom he did not 
have communion) and Damascius of Rome. Third, Gregory of Nyssa was a lead- 
ing figure of the synod, a fact revealing the influence — intellectual, theologi- 
cal, and even political — that the Cappadocians exerted in the East in the late 
370s and early 380s, especially under Theodosius. Fourth, although Gregory 
and Meletius did not succeed in solving the tension between the two Nicene 
factions of Antioch, we will see that a particular compromise between them 
will become the new standard language of the East. While the Cappadocians 
will always use dndotactg in the Antiochene way, they will equally employ the 
Tpocwmov with the same meaning of subsisting entity. Fifth, bmdoctact¢ will 
no longer denote the common nature in the East, either because this was a 
commonly accepted compromise of the two factions or just because the 
Cappadocians and Meletius dominated the political and theological scene 
and made the compromise of using the term mpdcwmov as a synonymous for 
bmdcTaats. 


4 The Pro-Nicene Synthesis in the Context of Constantinople 381 


4.1 Gregory of Nazianzus 
The pro-Nicenes and Emperor Theodosius further promoted the new synthe- 
sis of the Antiochene and Nicene metaphysics in the context of the Council 
of Constantinople 381-382, and it became the broader eastern standard gram- 
mar. Like Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus regarded npdcwmov and bndotaats as syn- 
onyms. De Halleux shows that the internal Nicene debate of Antioch over the 
use of bada tacts reached Constantinople in the years Gregory was their bishop 
before the great council.*> Not only did he side with the Meletians and Basil in 
using dndctactg with the meaning of individual subsistence, but he also incor- 
porated it in his theology and further developed Basil’s argument regarding the 
necessity of a dual Trinitarian discourse. 

The extent of his commitment to the Meletian and Basilian side also 
becomes obvious in the fact that Gregory left Constantinople and the coun- 
cil primarily because of his unsuccessful enterprise to pacify the two Nicene 


” 


35 De Halleux, “‘Hypostase’ et ‘personne’,” 643. See also Gregory Nazianzen, De uita sua, lines 
679-80. 
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groups.°6 Furthermore, as he also points out, the tension was even more acute 
because it was not only spread in Constantinople but reached other cities, too. 
Since Rome supported the old Nicenes of Antioch and the Easterners were 
more largely inclined to embrace the pro-Nicene solution, the debate over 
the meaning of bmdctacts started to divide the East and the West. Gregory 
asserts it in the following words: “And this is not all. The divisions have affected 
the whole world as a consequence of these conflicts; East and West are now 
divided into opposing factions, so that these risk becoming not only names of 
directions, but of ideologies.”3” However, as the Greek terminology and new 
semantic changes and intricacies were not easily accessible to the Latin reader, 
the new tension did not seem to evolve even into a theological debate. The 
councils of Rome 380 and Aquilea 381 are mostly ecclesiastical, dealing, for 
instance, not with the pro-Nicene theological project or Gregory’s theological 
views but rather with the canonical status of his nomination as archbishop of 
Constantinople, and that of some Balkan Arian bishops. 

In 380, one year after Basil’s death, Gregory offered in Constantinople ahom- 
ily presently known as Oration 20.38 Following a logic similar to Basil’s idea of a 
dual Trinitarian discourse, Gregory argues that his position has to imply a dual 
dimension, one emphasizing the separate individual realities against Sabellius, 
and one the common divine unity against Arianism: 


[W]e adore the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, dividing their 
individualities (istottas) but uniting their godhead; and we neither 
blend the three into one thing, lest we be sick with Sabellius’s disease, 
nor do we divide them into three alien and unrelated things, lest we share 
Arius’s madness.?9 


Gregory continues by asserting that an appropriate solution should position 
itself “midway between the two,’ avoiding the extreme poles that emphasize 
singularly either divine unity or personal distinctions. On the contrary, it 
must imply simultaneously the two of them: “When I speak of such a middle 


36 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 42.21 (SC 384:84; Daley, 147-48). See also de Halleux, 
“Hypostase’ et ‘personne,’ 648. 

37 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 42.21. For the English translation, see Brian E. Daley, Gregory 
of Nazianzus (London: Routledge, 2006), 150. Cf. de Halleux, “Hypostase’ et ‘personne’” 
648. Alexandria and Antioch will resume communion only after the Council of Caesarea 
in Palestine in 393 (ibid., 654). 

38 For the date and Greek critical edition, see sc 270:50. 


39 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 20.5 (SC 270:66; Daley, 100). 
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position (wecdtytx), I mean the truth; we do well to make it the sole object of 
our vision, rejecting both a cheap approach to unity (cuvatpectv) and an even 
sillier version of distinction (Statpecw).”4° 

Then, Gregory discloses the metaphysical weaknesses of the two poles: on 
the one hand, the Arian emphasis on the Father as the unbegotten implies a 
position similar to Judaism, in which the Son is not divine. On the other hand, 
Arians are correct to assert that conceiving the three persons as three first prin- 
ciples (or ultimate principles) leads to Tritheism: 


By the first of these moves, we find ourselves locked into Judaism's narrow 
way of speaking, in that we define divinity simply by the notion of being 
unbegotten (L6v@ TH ayevwyntd); by the second, we fall into the opposite 
but equal evil, supposing there are three ultimate principles (dpyd¢) and 
three gods, which is still more foolish than what we mentioned before.*! 


Consequently, the appropriate vision has to navigate efficiently beween the 
Scylla of Sabellianism and the Charybdis of polytheism. As a skilled navigator, 
Gregory led his pro-Nicene arguments and proposed the notion of bndctaatc to 
avoid Sabellianism and the “identity of substance” (tv Tij¢ odaclag TadTOTHTA)* 
to avoid polytheism: 


Our argument, as a result, should not lump the three together into one 
hypostasis (Ondatacw), for fear of polytheism, and so leave us with mere 
names, as we suppose Father, Son and Holy Spirit are the same individual 
(tov adtov). That would suggest we were just as ready to define all of them 
as one as we were to think each of them is nothing: for they would escape 
from being what they are, if they were to change and be transformed into 
each other. Nor should our argument divide them into three substances 
(odctag): either substances foreign to each other and wholly dissimilar 
(d&vopotoug), as that doctrine so aptly called “Arian madness” would have 
it, or substances without origin or order, which would be, so to speak, 
gods in rivalry.43 


We can see that, in this passage, Gregory discards the ‘one-hypostasis’ language 
defended by the old Nicenes, equally present in Constantinople: “If, then, we 


40 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 20.6 (SC 270:68; Daley, 100). 
41 Ibid. 

42 Idem, Oration 20.7 (SC 270:70; Daley, 100). 

43 Idem, Oration 20.6 (sc 270:68—70; Daley, 100). 
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must necessarily hold on to the one God while confessing the three hypostases 
(tpEic bnootd&aetc), surely we must speak of three persons (tpia medcwma).”44 

Another key document from Gregory of Nazianzus is Oration 42, one of 
his last writings, composed in the 380s, probably finished after 383.45 Here he 
argues that the solution to the controversy should imply the same dual strat- 
egy able to secure a discourse against the weaknesses of Sabelianism (with its 
danger of modalism) and of Arianism (with its inability to secure a discourse 
of divine unity): “let us neither indulge a Sabellian love of the One over against 
the Three, and so destroy all distinction (Staipectv) by a false conjunction, nor 
take an Arian delight in the Three over against the One, and subvert unity (to 
év) by malicious separation.”*6 

Then Gregory continues by offering the same pro-Nicene solution of three 
hypostases and one common substance: 


we believe in Father and Son and Holy Spirit, beings of the same sub- 
stance (doovctn) and the same glory. |...] So we are put into right order, 
as we come to know what is one in substance (€v tf ovata) and indivisible 
adoration, and what is three in hypostases (tpta tag bmocté&cect) or per- 
sons (mpocwmots) — whichever you prefer.*” 


In conclusion, Gregory understands bmdctaotg like Basil and the Meletians, 
in an Antiochene way, securing the ontological individuality of each divine 
person. While the theological visions of the two Cappadocians are distinct 
and differently articulated under other aspects, Basil and Gregory agree in the 
fundamental strategy of construing a Trinitarian discourse able to solve the 
controversy. Thus, Gregory definitely assumes and further develops the pro- 
Nicene synthesis and grammar which Basil and the Meletians proposed. 


4.2 Gregory of Nyssa 

It is a locus classicus that, already in the years proceeding Constantinople 
381, Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, developed a Trinitarian systematic view 
based on the language of one ovcia and three bmoctdcets, as one may see, for 
instance, in his epistles To His Brother Peter: On the Difference between Ousia 
and Hypostasis, To Eusthasius: On the Holy Trinity, Contra Eunomium 1-2, and 
possibly To the Greeks: On the Common Notions, or even On Not Three Gods, 


44 — Idem, Oration 20.6 (SC 270:70; Daley, 100). 

45 See sc 384:23-25. 

46 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 42.16 (SC 384:84; Daley, 147-48). 
47 Ibid. (sc 384:84; Daley, 148). 
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composed around 379-381. Furthermore, Gregory continues to elaborate a 
grammar based on the distinction between the one common ovgia or gvbats 
and the three divine bmoctdcets or medowne in his later Trinitarian tractates 
subsequent to 380, such as Contra Eunomium 3, Refutation of Eunomius’ 
Confession, On the Divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit, In illud: Tunc et Ipse 
Filius, and the Catechetical Oration.*® Over centuries, his works will become a 
classic expression not only of the pro-Nicene grammar and trajectory but of 
the Christian Trinitarian view in general, East and West. Everywhere, Gregory 
will be acclaimed as a great defender of Nicaea. 


4.3 Amphilochius of Icontum 

Another influential ecclesiastical leader of the context of Constantinople 381 
was Amphilochius of Iconium, the cousin of Gregory of Nazianzus and a dis- 
ciple of Basil of Caesarea. An erudite rhetorician who studied with Libanius 
of Antioch, probably not having the same level of philosophical education, 
Amphilochius was the bishop of Iconium from 373 to 394, or not much longer 
after.49 Nevertheless, Basil of Caesarea, who praised him and recommended 
him for the see of Iconium, bec his teacher or adviser of theology and philos- 
ophy. Around 376, Basil sent him four theological letters covering an extensive 
range of significant topics.5° 

It is meaningful that the majority of Amphilochius’s extant homilies do not 
include the terms obdcta and trdctaats but only the Epistle to Seleucos which 
is of debated authenticity among scholars. The same epistle incorporates the 
only three occurences of the term duoovctog in his writings.®! It is obvious 
therefore that, in his homilies, Amphilochius avoids these debated terms pro- 
hibited since the Homoian Council of Constantinople 360. 

Nonetheless, the bishop of Iconium was undoubtedly a Nicene supporter 
since his theology, more even than Basil's, is a persistent theorization of 
identity expressed through the divine names of ‘nature’ (gvatc) and ‘divinity’ 
(8e0ty¢) with no reference to the language of likeness.5* In Hom. g, for instance, 


48 For dating, see Pierre Maraval, “Chronology of Works,” in The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of 
Nyssa, ed. Lucas Francisco Mateo-Seco and Giulio Maspero, svc gg (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 
153-69. 

49  Cilliers Breytenbach and Christiane Zimmermann, Early Christianity in Lycaonia and 
Adjacent Areas: From Paul to Amphilochius of Iconium (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 589 and 594. 
For other studies, see Karl Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den 
grossen Kappadoziern (Tiibingen: Siebeck, 1904). 

50 Breytenbach and Zimmermann, Early Christianity, 589 and 591, n. 375. 


51 Seesc 355:344. 
52 Amphilochius, Hom. 6.8; 6.9; 9.4—5; 10.5 (frag. 3-6); 18; 19. 
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Amphilochius distinguishes between Christ’s divine and human natures and 
asserts that the Son shares one nature (pag ovens Tis PdcEwS), one will (Evd¢ 
dvtog Tob PEANLatos), and one execution (&motéAcoua Ev) or carrying out of 
economic activity.5? Hom. 10, preserved in Syriac and some Greek fragments, 
emphasizes the identity of divinity. Amphilochius envisions the Father as 
equal to the Son in divinity (xata 9edtTyta tcoc).54 

However, the individual ontological subsistence of the divine persons is not 
well underlined in these works. The same Hom. 10 points out that the Father is 
greater than the Son in what concerns the Son’s human nature but not regard- 
ing the divinity of his person (ov« €x mpocwnov Tig 9edtyT0¢).55 Hom. 7 is also 
illustrative of the way the author re-expresses the traditional tenet that the 
Son is one reality possessing many names. While Basil stated in Eun. 1.7 that 
the Son is one in his bmoxeipevov and ovata, but has many names and éntvotat, 
Amphilochius asserts that the Son has many names (ovduate) but a single exis- 
tent (cis badpywv).56 

Consequently, Amphilochius finds a convoluted way to generate a Nicene 
Trinitarian grammar without any ovcia language and a Nicene theology of 
identity without any of the consecrated Nicene formulas fundamentally based 
on obgia vocabulary. From this perspective, he is a very special Nicene despite 
sharing with them the meanings of the terms @vatc, Gedty¢, and npdownov. 

Nevertheless, at least two of Amphilochius’ writings manifest the Trinitarian 
grammar of the other Cappadocians: his Synodal Epistle and second his lost 
tractate On the Holy Spirit.5” It might be propbably the mark of his dogmatic 
discourse. To start with the fragment from the lost tractate or homily On the 
Holy Spirit preserved in Syriac, Amphilochius responds to someone who asso- 
ciated him with the Arians. He replies that he does not accept a language of 
three hypostases, three properties, three substances, three natures, or three 
powers, a vocabulary consistent with what we know about Arian language, 
as seen before. On the contrary, Amphilochius states that he professes three 
hypostases of one substance and three properties sharing one power.°® 


53 Idem, Hom. 9.5.4 (SC 5531178). In 9.5.5, Amphilochius avows that Father and Son share the 
same works (td gpya) as well as the same will, reason, knowledge, wisdom, nature, and 
divinity (BovAy xatl Adyos Kal ywddts Kal copia xal bats xal Bedt¢ iat; SC 553:178). 

54  Amphilochius, Hom. 10, frag. 3 (SC 553:230). For the equal nature (gvatc), see frag. 5. 

55 Idem, Hom.1o, frag. 6 (SC 553:234). 

56 Amphilochius, Hom. 7.5 (SC 553:108). 

57 Composed somewhere in between 376 and 379; see, Cornelius Datema, Amphilochii 
Iconensis opera, CCSG 3 (Brepols: Turnhout, 1978), xxiii. 

58 Amphilochius, On the Holy Spirit (SC 355:298-99). 
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In the second document, the Synodal Letter, the pro-Nicene language pro- 
posed by Meletius, Basil, and the other Cappadocians is even more obvious. 
Furthermore, Basil’s Trinitarian logic according to which the new synthe- 
sis prevents both Sabellianism and Arianism is taken over and employed in 
this text mostly focused on the divinity of the Holy Spirit. While commenting 
on the biblical mandate to baptize in the name of the Trinity, Amphilochius 
argues: 


It is obvious that we have received the commandment not only to 
baptize as such but also to teach in this way so that, through this com- 
mandment, it may be rejected the evil of Sabellius — because the three 
hypostases (tv TeIWv dmoctdcewv) have been clearly transmit- 
ted to us — and be sealed the mouth of the Anomoians, Arians, and 
Pneumatomachians. For, on the one hand, the three persons and the 
three hypostases (tv Ev TeoTwnwv xal THY DTogTACEWV TPLMV) are made 
evident, and, on the other hand, a single nature or divinity (tij¢ 5 pdcEWS 
xal THs PedtH TOS LLa&C) is confessed.59 


4.4 The Letter of the Council of Constantinople 382 

Lastly, I would turn to the letter of the Council of Constantinople 382. While 
there are no extant documents from the decisive council of Constantinople 
381, it is significant that mostly the same bishops of this assembly gathered the 
following year in the same city and produced a letter to be sent to the other 
bishops. Two essential ideas need to be noticed regarding this document. First, 
the synodals of Constantinople definitely describe their position as a resto- 
ration of the Nicene orthodoxy. However, the orthodoxy of Constantinople 
incorporates a slightly different grammar than that of Nicaea. This time the 
standard of faith is formulated in the theological language of the pro-Nicene 
idiom instead of the classical Nicene grammar and its implied metaphysics. 
Now, the critical term trdotaats is understood as an individual entity, not as a 
common substance. 

Additionally, it is worth mentioning that the concise dogmatic statement 
of the document of Constantinople 382 contains not only the grammar of the 
pro-Nicene synthesis but also the dual Trinitarian logic that Basil articulated 
and became the metaphysical background of the new trend. On the one hand, 
the common divine ovdcia secures the divinity of all three divine persons. It 
also overcomes the weak points of the Antiochene admission of ontological 


59  Ampbhilochius, Synodal Letter 3 (SC 355:324—-26). 
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degrees within the divine realm and the Son’s subordination with its possi- 
ble Arian radical position. On the other hand, the term drdctaatg (alongside 
tpoowmov) will secure the ontological distinction between the three divine 
entities against modalist Sabellianism: 


According to this faith there is one Godhead, Power and Substance 
(ovata pud¢) of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; the dig- 
nity being equal, and the majesty being equal in three perfect hyposta- 
ses (€v Tplot teAelotétaig Unootdcectv) and three perfect persons (tpetct 
TteAElots Mpogwmots). Thus there is neither room for the heresy of Sabellius 
by the confusion of the hypostases (t@v broct&cewv) or destruction of 
the individualities (tdv istoTmtwv); nor for the now nullified blasphemy 
of the Eunomians, of the Arians, and of the Pneumatomachi, which 
divides the substance (tij¢ obciac), the nature, and the godhead and 
superinduces on the uncreated consubstantial and co-eternal trinity 
(dpoovdlw xai cuvaidiw toddt) a nature posterior, created and of a differ- 
ent substance (etepoovatov ptaews).6° 


Indisputably, in the 380s, Nicaea was highly appreciated in the East and West 
and a large majority perceived it as the symbol of orthodoxy, as it will remain 
throughout history to the present time for almost any kind of Christian commu- 
nity. What is not known is that Antioch 268 was also present in the pro-Nicene 
vision of the synodals of Constantinople 381-382. The new vision was no lon- 
ger purely Nicene but a synthesis of Antioch and Nicaea. Equally distinct from 
the Athanasian document of 362, in which the term dréctactg was allowed to 
denote either common essence or individual substance, Constantinople 382 
represents a new stage in the evolution of the theological categories commonly 
accepted by the eastern supporters of Nicaea. In 382, bndctact¢ has only one 
meaning, that of an individual entity, and that semantic commitment comes 
from the grammar of Antioch 268. 

We have to point out that the text of Constantinople 382 understands the 
term mpdowmov like Apollinarius and the Paulinians, and this time is a synonym 
of dndotactc. The fact may indicate that the debate between Meletians and 
Paulinians reached a certain mutual compromise. On the one hand, Meletians 
and Cappadocians admitted the use of mpdcwrov to signify a divine person. On 
the other hand, Paulinians and old Nicenes accepted the change of the mean- 
ing of bmdctacts from common essence to individual substance. 


60 See Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 5.9.1 (SC 530:370—72; trans. NPNF 2/3:138). 
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One may conclude with the observation that the synodals of Constantinople 
381-382 perceived their position as a defence of Nicaea. As a matter of fact, the 
pro-Nicene synthesis includes a metaphysical idiom closer to the Nicene gram- 
mar than to the Antiochene one. It shares with Nicaea not only the unity of 
substance but also the consequences implied by this metaphysical assumption, 
namely, the principle of consubstantiality, the identity and simplicity of the 
divine substance, the absence of ontological degrees within the divine realm, 
the rejection of subordination, and the identity of divine attributes. All these 
theses are contrary to the Antiochene metaphysics. Compared to the Nicene 
grammar, the pro-Nicene one implies the change of the meaning of drdatact¢ 
from common to individual substance and offers the additional strength of a 
concept able to secure the individual subsistence of any divine person. 


5 Concluding Remarks 


In conclusion, it is plausible that the pro-Nicene Trinitarian language of one 
common ovoia and three broctdcetg emerged in Antioch around 360 in the 
context in which two Nicene groups, the Meletians and the old Nicenes, 
debated on the meaning of the term Undctacts. Meletians formed most likely a 
community enrooted in the Antiochene legacy, like Eusebius of Caesarea and 
the Homoiousians, but who made the step toward the Nicene meaning of odcia 
as a common substance. However, it was Basil of Caesarea who became aware 
of the metaphysical efficiency of this new language. He assumed it, coherently 
articulated a dual metaphysical discourse, and became the theological and 
metaphysical voice of the new movement. 

Thus, in the second part of his life, particularly after 370, Basil of Caesarea 
develops a doctrine of the Trinity consciously designed to avoid simultaneously 
modalist Sabellianism and Tritheism. To solve this conundrum, he synthesizes 
the Antiochene concept of dndctacts, able to identify individual entities, with 
the Nicene concept of otdcia, able to secure the unity of the three divine per- 
sons. This is the conceptual core of the pro-Nicene grammar. Basil programat- 
ically proposes a sound rational account of Trinitarian faith, including two 
simultaneous aspects: the commonality of the divine substance and the par- 
ticularity of each individual person. In addition, the appropriate Trinitarian 
grammar needs to incorporate a particular dual theory of the divine names, 
in which a set of common divine names (such as ‘goodness’, ‘divinity’, ‘perfec- 
tion’) are predicated on each divine person, and a second tripartite set had to 
include the particular names of the three persons (such as ‘Father’, ‘Son’, ‘Holy 
Spirit’, ‘Logos’, ‘Only-Begotten’). 
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Basil's Trinitarian vision cannot be appropriately described as a mere con- 
version to a Nicene position, for example, to the Athanasian, Didymian, or 
Apollinarian view, but as a conscientious theological synthesis which included 
the most effective metaphysical categories of the Nicene and Antiochene 
grammars. The new pro-Nicene theological grammar was also assumed by his 
equally famous and influential companions, Gregory of Nazianzus, his brother 
Gregory of Nyssa, Amphilochius of Iconium, who further developed and sys- 
tematized it. They all understood its metaphysical efficacy, and the synodals 
of Constantinople 381 expressed their theology through this new grammar at 
Constantinople 382. 


Summary of Part 2 


This part concludes our study with an investigation focused on Basil of Caesarea 
and his theological evolution because his mature position gradually became 
the synthesis of the Antiochene and Nicene grammars. It was also focused 
on the context of Antioch of 360s and 370s, on Meletius and his followers of 
Antioch because the new theological idiom of one odcia in three broctdcets 
most likely emerged within this Meletian community of Antioch, where we 
find it attested for the first time. Consequently, Basil was not its inventor but 
rather the one who had the intuition of its metaphysical efficacy and articu- 
lated a metaphysical and theological synthesis of the two grammars. 

One may remember that Eusebius of Caesarea made the first attempt at 
putting together the Nicene duoodctov and the language of Antiochene trajec- 
tory. It was an unreflected insertion of the oyoovctov within the Antiochene 
grammar because they were metaphysically inconsistent. A coherent gram- 
mar cannot include simultaneously the Antiochene odcia understood as an 
individual substance and the Nicene 6yoovctov, which assumes that ovata is a 
common substance. 

A primary context which helped things move towards this synthesis was 
the rapprochement between the Homoiousians and such supporters of 
Nicaea as Athanasius and Meletius of Antioch. It is remarkable that, shortly 
after Homoian synods, at the beginning of the 360s, Athanasius opens to the 
Homoiousian theological language and later tolerates the Meletian (in fact, 
Antiochene) idiom of three dnoctdcets. It is worth emphasizing here that 
the leading figures of the traditional Nicene party — Athanasius, Didymus, or 
Apollinarius — did not assume in their writings the Antiochene meaning of 
bndotacts but continued the use of the classic Nicene meaning of bmdataat¢ as 
synonymous with odcia. Thus, in his Tomus ad antiochenos of 362, Athanasius 
only tolerated the Meletian practice of the Antiochene sense of bmdctaatc, 
which he probably also knew from the Homoiousians. Consequently, changing 
the meaning of )2déctaat¢ from the Nicene common essence to the Antiochene 
individual subsistence was not a natural, internal, or organic evolution of the 
Nicene grammar. On the contrary, it emerged through the intellectual insis- 
tence exerted by such authors of Antiochene descent as the Meletians and 
Basil of Caesarea. Then, Basil’s close friends, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Amphilochius of Iconium as well as the synodals of Constantinople 
382 carried on the project. 

Another quintessential aspect is that the rapprochement opens a seman- 
tic and metaphysical disarray by tolerating the two grammars of Nicaea and 
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Antioch. It was not only a matter of a single iota, but the new context allowed 
simultaneously two meanings of odcia and two meanings of bmdctacts. These 
semantic assumptions entailed conflicting metaphysical consequences, espe- 
cially that the Antiochene meaning of individual odcia was not compatible 
with the Nicene 6joovctov and the identity of substance. 

The early 360s were also a time in which one may encounter some sup- 
porters of Nicaea but of Antiochene descent, like the Meletians of Antioch 
and Basil of Caesarea. This phenomenon was probably made possible because 
of Eusebius of Caesarea’s example, one generation before. However, Basil of 
Caesarea will be the one who realized the strong and weak aspects of each of 
the Nicene and Antiochene grammars, and emphasized that a metaphysically 
sound Trinitarian discourse requires a dual focus able to secure the predication 
of divine unity and the ontological individual subsistence of each divine per- 
son simultaneously. Basil understands that this task can be accomplished only 
by assuming simultaneously, as central metaphysical categories, the Nicene 
meaning of odaia and the Antiochene sense of brdataat. 

As seen in the first chapter of this part, Basil’s way to the pro-Nicene syn- 
thesis began with his metaphysical quests of the late 350s and early 360s, most 
likely at the time of the rapprochement, when he was still thinking within the 
framework of the Antiochene grammar. A passage from Basil’s Eun. 1.19 imitat- 
ing the shape of the argument from Ep. 361 and some common terminologies 
become additional arguments for the authenticity of Ep. 361 and his corre- 
spondence with Apollinarius. 

The content of Ep. 361 is also coherent with an Antiochene metaphysics 
of ovata as Basil understands it as one in number and confined to a single 
delimitation of substance (év pia meprypags]), an Origenian terminology denot- 
ing individual entities. This is also coherent with Basil's propensity towards 
a solution inspired by the first Homoiousian formula of Ancyra 358 (6poto¢ 
xat’ ovatav), to which Basil insisted on adding the condition of “indistinguish- 
ability” (&mapaAAdxtw¢). On the other hand, Apollinarius’s response, including 
a critique of the Antiochene meaning of ovcta as individual substance (as a 
single delimitation of substance), becomes another argument for reading the 
early Basil as an Antiochene theologian in line with Eusebius of Caesarea and 
the Homoiousians. 

However, within the ambiguous conceptual context of the rapproche- 
ment, a vital aspect of their epistolary exchange unveils that Basil was not 
firmly associated with Nicaea or Homoiousianism at this stage. He was first 
and foremost inquiring about the meanings of ovcia and duoovctog and asked 
for Apollinarius’s opinion. Basil neither proclaimed a theological doctrine nor 
professed a particular faith at this time of his career. Instead, he undertook 
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a metaphysical investigation starting from the conceptual background of the 
Antiochene grammar. 

The similar Antiochene vision of ovci« as an individual equally occurs in 
some passages of Basil’s Contra Eunomium (ended 364-365), which indicates 
that the book represents a milestone in his conversion from an Antiochene 
understanding of ovcia to the Nicene one. A gradual change is discernible 
throughout the text. Thus, here Basil assumes for the first time the term 
duoovatoc and defends a Nicene theology of a unique and common divine sub- 
stance shared by the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. However, the whole tractate 
is suffused with the theology of ‘likeness, which is the primary Antiochene 
strategy to secure the divine condition of the Son. Yet, in Contra Eunomium, 
Basil uses his first formulas of a theology of ‘identity’, which is the crucial 
Nicene strategy to support the divine status of the Son. 

The tractate additionally includes some of Basil’s central theological intu- 
itions later developed in his mature period: the distinction between the inac- 
cessible, unknown divine ovcta and the accessible divine activities, the bundle 
theory, the theory of conceptualisations (éntvotat), the difference between the 
common and particular divine names, the theory of the rational account of 
being or substance as well as the language of one common divine odcia and 
three distinct, individual, and divine subsistences, or brootdcetc. If the divine 
substance is inaccessible and unknown, theological effort should focus on 
finding the appropriate rational account of substance and, generally, of faith. 
However, this rational account cannot be the product of human fancy because 
it has to agree with what humans may know about God from divine sources, 
namely, from divine activities and the Bible. Thus, according to Basil, the Bible 
is a source of knowledge about God, in particular, that the rational account of 
the substance of the Son has to be the same as that of the Father. 

The following chapter investigated Basil’s late metaphysical articulation of 
a dual Trinitarian grammar. This is a new understanding of the pro-Nicene tra- 
jectory as a synthesis of the Antiochene and Nicene legacies. Basil does not fol- 
low the traditional Nicene or Athanasian identification of brdéctacts and ovcia, 
or the Apollinarian distinction between one ovcta and three nmpdcwna, which 
the Paulinians of Antioch also supported. Instead, Basil favours the theological 
vocabulary proposed by Meletius and his followers. 

It is most likely that Basil does not make this choice due to political or spe- 
cial social reasons but at the end of a diligent metaphysical and theological 
examination. In his constant search for the meaning of ovata and the common- 
ality of the Trinity, Basil realizes that an appropriate metaphysics of the Trinity 
must be articulated as a rational account including two necessary dimen- 
sions: the unity of the divine substance or divinity (which secures the genuine 
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divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit) and the separate ontological subsistence 
of each Trinitarian person. Basil noticed that the Nicene language of ovcia suc- 
ceeds in securing the unity of divinity. Still, it cannot secure a clear ontologi- 
cal separation of each divine person against the risk of modalist Sabellianism. 
Furthermore, Sabellius himself employed the same language, namely describ- 
ing the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as one single )méotactg manifested in three 
facets, Tedcwra. 

On the other hand, the Antiochene paradigm, through the concept of 
bndotacts, succeeds in expressing a clear ontological separation of each divine 
person. It fails, however, in securing their unity and the genuine divinity of 
the Son and the Spirit to avoid Judaism (if the Son’s true divinity is not well 
articulated) or Tritheism/polytheism (in the case the Son is envisioned as 
fully divine). Nonetheless, Basil understands that the combination of the two 
major categories of the two grammars — the Nicene ovoia and the Antiochene 
bmdatacts — may generate a metaphysics able to strengthen each dimension of 
the Trinitarian discourse and produce a new grammar possessing all the posi- 
tive qualities of the Nicene and Antiochene idioms. 

Other leading thinkers of the time, the two Gregories, Amphilochius, and 
the synodals of Constantinople 382, will also embrace this new grammar with 
its dual Trinitarian discourse and make it the logical core of the pro-Nicene 
trajectory. It becomes clear that all of them assumed it, like Basil, for its meta- 
physical qualities, for being able to put together the best categories of Nicaea 
and Antioch and respond to the pressing metaphysical concerns raised by each 
alliance involved in the debate. It could answer more metaphysical questions 
and concerns and harmonize better with Christianity’s central and traditional 
theological assumptions concerning the Son’s genuine divinity and eternal 
existence. 

The pro-Nicene dual Trinitarian discourse also incorporates a complemen- 
tary theory regarding the two types of divine names, the common and the indi- 
vidual. Some divine names are common and predicated about each person of 
the Trinity (for instance, ‘goodness, ‘divinity’, and ‘eternity’). In contrast, others 
are individual and predicated on a single person (for example, ‘Father’, ‘Son’, 
‘Logos’, and ‘Holy Spirit’). 

Lastly, it is worth noticing that if one regards the history of Christian thought 
with metaphysical accuracy, it is not the classical Nicene grammar but the pro- 
Nicene one that will dominate Trinitarian discourse from Constantinople 382 
to the present day. 


Final Conclusions 


The present study has led us to revise the map of the theological trajectories 
involved in the fourth-century Christological controversies and how they 
evolved from their ambiguous beginnings to more consistent theological gram- 
mars. The study has also implied a reevaluation of the method for identifying 
a trajectory. I considered that trajectories must be identified through their 
most determining theoretical aspects, some inherited from their theological 
tradition, some from what they assumed from philosophy. Thus, they may be 
conceived as combinations of metaphysical assumptions and tenets of faith. 

The study evinced that the main genuine theological trajectories involved in 
the debate were the Antiochene, the Arian, the Nicene, the Homoian, and the 
pro-Nicene. On the contrary, Eusebianism, Heteroousianism, and Anomianism 
cannot be classified as actual theological trajectories. Modern scholarship 
should abandon them because these categories cannot offer appropriate 
descriptions of the fourth-century realities. 

To begin with the most ancient one, the Antiochene trend, a definite 
doctrinal continuity existed from the Council of Antioch 268 to the coun- 
cils of Antioch 341 (Dedication Creed) and 345 (Ekthesis makrostichos), to 
Philippopolis 343, to Sirmium 351, and equally to Eusebius of Caesarea and the 
Homoiousians. They all shared a traditional set of theological principles and 
some basic philosophical notions relentlessly understood in the same way. This 
constant semantic behavior implied a particular theological grammar. In gen- 
eral lines, the assumed Antiochene meanings of such basic metaphysical terms 
as agennétos, arché, ousia, hypostasis, and physis implied the commitment to 
some rules of using them; therefore, a grammar with particular metaphysical 
assumptions. Some of the most important are the following: 1) there is a first 
principle (arché) of everything; 2) this first principle is unique and unbegotten 
(agennétos); 3) the notions of ousia and hypostasis are synonymous and denote 
an individual substance; 4) nothing can be homoousios with the first principle 
because this would imply that they are the same individual substance. 

These metaphysical notions were not part of the Antiochene traditional 
tenets of faith enrooted in the Bible and the local theological tradition. The 
goal of assuming the metaphysical notions was to intertwine with the tradi- 
tional notions and assumptions of faith in order to explain them in a more pre- 
cise way. Thus, the Antiochene grammar also incorporated some traditional 
tenets of faith such as: 1) the Father is God, creator of everything; 2) the Son is 
true God; 3) the Father and the Son are distinct, in the sense of distinct enti- 
ties; 4) the Father is unbegotten, and the Son is only-begotten; 5) the Son is 
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eternal with the Father; 6) the Son is subordinated to the Father; 7) the Son is 
the Image of the Father, an idea developed in the fourth century as a theology 
of ‘likeness’ between the Son and the Father. 

It is very plausible that Origen generated (or only organized) a large part of 
this vision broadly spread in the eastern part of the Roman Empire already in 
the third century. However, whereas Origen most likely understood the Trinity 
as three hypostases, it is not clear in his writings whether he constantly envis- 
aged divine ousia as individual substance, although he several times did so. 
This is the first reason I preferred to label this first trajectory as ‘Antiochene’, 
because it is a clear fact that it was accepted at the Council of Antioch 268. 
Thus, I propose using the adjective ‘Antiochene’ the way we use the adjective 
‘Nicene’, therefore theoretically inheriting the view of Antioch 268. In the way 
we call ‘Nicenes’ such theologians as Athanasius and Didymus, even they were 
not born in Nicaea or had their sees in Nicaea, the same way I call ‘Antiochenes’ 
authors like Eusebius of Caesarea, Basil of Ancyra, George or Laodicea, and the 
early Basil of Caesarea, even they were not born in Antioch or lived there. It is 
the assumption of a particular theological vision that makes them Nicenes or 
Antiochenes. 

The second reason one cannot call this trajectory Origenian is that Origenism 
of the fourth and fifth centuries was a much more complex phenomenon 
and cluster of doctrines. What sometimes was called ‘popular’ or ‘moderate’ 
Origenism was a vast collection of theories inspired by Origen, sometimes 
even different from Origen’s positions. On the contrary, as seen above, the 
Antiochene trajectory incorporated a narrow set of theological ideas, gravi- 
tating around Christological topics. Essentially a reaction articulated against 
Sabellian modalism, it primarily intended to secure the predication about the 
individual and separate subsistence of each divine person. 

The Antiochene grammar dominated the eastern theological world of the 
fifth decade, between 341 and 351. It is likely that, for most eastern theologians, 
it became the golden middle way between Arianism and Nicaea. One may 
also point out that the Antiochene trajectory was not a monolithic doctrinal 
system but a flexible theological vision that gradually improved in coherence 
and theoretical refinement. It was open to enhancement, new expression, 
and personal theological perspective. Eusebius of Caesarea is a good example 
as he was the unique theologian who accepted the Nicene homoousios and 
attempted to integrate it within the theological frame of the Antiochene gram- 
mar. Nevertheless, Arius and other writers demonstrated the metaphysical 
incompatibility of these two components, and Homoiousians further devel- 
oped the Antiochene grammar by avoiding the Nicene homoousion. Instead, 
they emphasized the theology of ‘likeness’, a commonplace of the Antiochene 
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trajectory, and expressed it through the catchphrase homoios kat’ ousian. 
One should also mention that the Makrostich Creed made the traditional 
Antiochene subordinationism an official doctrine. 

Understanding ousia as an individual substance entailed another vital 
theological mark of the Antiochene legacy. Their traditional subordination- 
ism implied a metaphysical view which allowed different ontological degrees 
in the divine realm, particularly between the Father and the Son. In contra- 
distinction, the Nicene grammar gradually gravitated around the idea of a 
one simple divinity (theotés), hence without ontological degrees among the 
divine persons. Whereas the Nicene relationship between the Father and the 
Son implied the identity or sameness of substance, the Antiochene grammar 
allowed only the concept of ‘likeness’. 

Nevertheless, the concept of ‘likeness’ cannot secure the predication of the 
genuine divinity of the Son. In fact, both the Son’s subordination and like- 
ness to the Father imply ontological degrees, distinctly envisioned by various 
authors. Henceforth, ontological subordination and likeness are not constant 
values but variable, and there is no agreement on their appropriate degree. 
Thus, authors like Origen, Eusebius, and the Homoiousians envisioned a high 
degree of likeness (kata panta — ‘in all regards’) between the Father and the 
Son and a high participation in the divinity of the Father. On the contrary, such 
anti-Nicene authors as the Homoians envisioned a wider ontological differ- 
ence between them and deemed that their likeness regarded only their will or 
activity. Furthermore, Arius and Aetius defended a doctrine of incomparability 
and absence of any analogy between the Father and the Son. 

The second chapter proposed a new concept of Arianism, neither extended 
to all anti-Nicene theologians, nor limited exclusively to Arius, but narrowed 
to Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Asterius, Aetius, Eunomius, and their follow- 
ers. They preserved the Antiochene metaphysics but gave up the tenet of faith 
regarding the eternal existence of the Son and pondered that he did not exist 
(or did not own a proper existence) before his generation from the Father. 
Stemming from the metaphysics of Antiochene legacy, Arians separated by 
pushing subordinationism to its lowest limit, envisioning the Son as a ‘crea- 
ture’ without existence before its generation from the Father, and not a true 
God. They typically called him ‘God’ only by participation in the Father. This 
low Christology sharply differentiated them from the Antiochene grammar, 
which accepted the eternal existence of the Son. 

Regarding the origins of the Arian idea, while some biblical expressions, the 
pre-Nicene subordinationism (the Antiochene one included), and the ange- 
lomorphic Christology (of Jewish origins) were formative and inspiring con- 
texts, I submit that the leading causes of Arius’s position were philosophical 
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and metaphysical. The other contexts offered only additional instrumental 
support to the main argument, which was metaphysical. Thus, Arius and his 
companions defended the existence of a single unbegotten cause, the Father 
and unique first principle (arché). In agreement with Greek philosophy, 
Arians thought metaphysics could not accept two first principles, two archai. 
Ascribing the quality of unbegottenness uniquely to the first principle, they 
also denied the possibility of two unbegottens. As the ousia or hypostasis of the 
Father is the unique, unbegotten first principle, it is also the only one to be fully 
divine and eternal. Hence, although the Son is a second divine ousia or hypos- 
tasis, he cannot be a second first principle, a second genuine God. Therefore, 
he must have a beginning of his existence. At this point, Arius had to choose 
between the metaphysics of ousia and hypostasis understood as an individual 
substance and the genuine divinity of the Son, and he preferred the former. It 
is also worth pointing out that, in this metaphysical undertaking, Arius and 
his fellows unveiled the metaphysical limits and internal conundrums of the 
Antiochene grammar and their capacity to express the Trinity. In this gram- 
mar, the divinity of the second hypostasis or ousia implies a separate second 
first principle, which is a metaphysical impossibility. 

Homoianism is the third main theological trajectory taking part in the 
debates. Like Arianism, it was a branch estranged from the Antiochene tree. 
Emperor Constantius and his court bishops imposed this theological perspec- 
tive in a series of councils organized from Sirmium 357 to Constantinople 360. 
While such Nicene bishops as Athanasius of Alexandria, Hilary of Poitier, and 
Dionysius of Milan were exiled, Constantius’s main effort was that of paci- 
fying Arians and Homoiousians. The solution they envisaged was to remove 
the debated vocabulary and defend a vague ‘likeness’ between the Father 
and the Son. Thus, they gradually banned the use of any ousia and hyposta- 
sis terminologies, as eventually stipulated the Council of Constantinople 360. 
For that reason, the trend is called Homoianism, the doctrine of ‘likeness’ or 
‘similarity’. Likeness, however, is a vague concept which implies degrees and 
may vary from a minimalist sense assuming the similarity in ‘will’ or ‘action’ 
to a maximalist meaning understanding the Son’s likeness with the Father in 
everything. As mentioned in the study, the maximalist position was partly pre- 
figured by Eusebius of Emesa and Cyril of Jerusalem, two emblematic figures 
of the 340s and 350s who evaluated ecclesiastic unity as more vital than any 
dogmatic formula or new theorization. To avoid controversies, they program- 
matically shunned any ousia or hypostasis languages, with Cyril sporadically 
using Aypostasis in an Antiochene sense. Nevertheless, the Homoian solution 
did not solve the profound theological and metaphysical problems regarding 
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the divine condition of the Son but only avoided them, and it disappeared 
soon after 360 with the death of Constantius. 

The fourth main trajectory of the debate was the Nicene one. Developed 
from the incipient pre-Nicene debates between Alexander of Alexandria 
and Arius, the trend gradually generated a particular grammar focused on 
the notions of ousia or hypostasis understood as common substance, being, 
or nature. My investigation has identified several crucial milestones in the 
evolution of the Nicene legacy and the fashioning of its metaphysics. Thus, 
the gradual progress involved a set of terms such as theotés, ousia, hypostasis, 
prosépon, physis, and homoousios used as basic notions with specific meanings 
or rules of use. This understanding of the basic terms implied particular meta- 
physical assumptions, the most important being expressed in the following 
sentences: 1) there is one God, godhead, or divinity (theotés), the principle and 
creator of everything; 2) the notions of ousia and hypostasis are synonymous 
and denote a common substance, subsistence, or existence. This understand- 
ing of ousia implies three other rules: 3) it makes possible consubstantiality, in 
the sense that two entities may be of the same substance, or consubstantial 
(homoousioi); 4) it makes possible the generation of an entity of the same sub- 
stance, in the sense that an entity x may generate another entity of the same 
substance, according to the ancient metaphysical formula ‘x from x’; 5) there 
are no ontological degrees within the divine realm. 

Nicene theology equally included such tenets of faith as the following: 1) 
the Father is God, creator of everything; 2) the only-begotten Son is true God. 
To support this principle, the Nicenes will state that the Son is of the Father’s 
substance and, later, consubstantial; 3) the Father and the Son are distinct, in 
the sense of being ontologically separate, distinct entities; 4) the Son exists 
eternally with the Father. 

Progressively improved in the constant debates of the fourth century, the 
Nicene metaphysical grammar begins from Alexander's first expression, ‘from 
the Father's substance’ (ousia), probably a reaction to Arius’s thought that 
Son’s ousia is different from the Father’s. Intending to secure the divinity of the 
Son, this expression entailed a conception of owsia as a common substance. 

In the late 320s, Eustathius of Antioch envisioned divinity (theotés) as com- 
mon among the divine persons and the notion of hypostasis as synonymous 
with this common theotés rather than denoting an individual subsistence. He 
was among the first Nicene theologians to realize that their grammar, in addi- 
tion to divine unity, needed to specify divine distinctions in order to avoid a 
Sabellian interpretation of their perspective. For that reason, he proposed the 
expression according to which Father and Son form a ‘Dyad’. 
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Athanasius will continue these efforts and make classic the use of theotés, 
ousia, hypostasis, and physis as denoting the unity of the three divine persons 
as well as such expressions as ‘from the Father’s substance’ and ‘proper to the 
Father’s substance’. Around 345, in Contra Arianos 111, Athanasius begins to 
conceive divinity as the shared condition of the three divine persons, a plural 
divinity. Following Eustathius’s first attempts, this decisive moment changes 
the conception of monotheist divinity from one exclusively associated with 
the Father to a plural divinity common to all divine persons. Around 353, 
Athanasius will use extensively the term homoousios, which, toward the end 
of the 350s, will be extended to the whole Trinity to characterize all divine 
relationships, not only that from the Son to the Father. While in the early 360s, 
Didymus of Alexandria extended the notions of homoousios and divine ousia 
to all three divine persons, Apollinarius will describe the one divine ousia in 
relation to the three divine individuals, which he labelled through the term 
prosopon. 

On the other hand, the study concludes that Eusebianism, Heterousianism, 
and Anomoianism did not exist as theological trajectories. As the Nicenes 
delineated the interpretive category of Arianism inaccurately, one may also 
regard these three categories as inaccurate Nicene descriptions of the theo- 
retical map of the debate. Eusebians were too divergent in their theological 
visions to be classified within a single theological alliance or group. One may 
only compare Eusebius of Caesarea or George of Laodicaea’s high Christologies 
with Eusebius of Nicomedia’s low Christology and all the consequences this dif- 
ference implies in terms of Trinitarian doctrines. Consequently, Eusebianism 
can neither be a theoretical pole opposed to Nicaea nor a third and broad the- 
oretical trajectory in addition to the Nicenes and Arians. 

Heterousianism, the doctrine of ‘another or different substance’, was an 
ambiguous category. According to this meaning, Eusebius of Caesarea and 
the Homoiousians were also Heterousians because they understood ousia as 
individual substance and precisely regarded the Son as a different substance. 
Hence, a modern scholar cannot operate accurately with this concept. It is 
another inaccurate category through which the actors of the debate portrayed 
their opponents. In conclusion, we have to avoid using it as an appropri- 
ate category to describe a specific position or alliance of the fourth-century 
controversy. 

Anomoianism, the perspective of ‘dissimilarity or unlikeness’, was another 
ancient ambiguous notion since there was no clear understanding of whether 
the unlikeness denotes the substance only or everything. Are the Father and 
the Son dissimilar in substance only or in everything? If the term denoted only 
dissimilarity in substance, then all Homoians would be Anomoians because all 
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of them opposed the Homoiousian doctrine of similarity or likeness between 
the substances of the Father and the Son. Second, if the notion denoted unlike- 
ness in everything, then the meaning would become so narrow that only the 
doctrines of Arius and Aetius may barely match the definition. 

The second part of the study represents a reassessment of the pro-Nicene 
trend, which dominated the time of the Council of Constantinople 381-382, 
as the synthesis of the Antiochene and Nicene grammars. In the context of 
the early 360s, there was a surfacing of an interest in the Trinity and a lan- 
guage related to the divine persons. While Apollinarius preferred the language 
of one ousia and three prosépa, the Meletians of Antioch favored the idiom 
of one ousia and three hypostaseis. Athanasius of Alexandria investigated 
them and accepted their idiom in his Tomus ad antiochenos, composed in 362. 
This remarkable group was most likely of Antiochene origins, like Eusebius of 
Caesarea, but accepted the Nicene homoousion. Yet, Meletians made even a 
step further than Eusebius and understood ousia in a Nicene way while pre- 
serving the Antiochene meaning of hypostasis. Nevertheless, Basil of Caesarea 
became aware of the metaphysical strengths of the new language and became 
its philosophical voice in the 360s. Soon, this approach generated the pro- 
Nicene trajectory. 

For this reason, the last part of the present study focused on Basil’s theo- 
logical evolution. His writings mirror the nascent struggle and incipient stage 
of this metaphysical change. The study first shows that Basil's early theologi- 
cal view was neither Nicene nor Homoiousian but should be better portrayed 
as Antiochene, in line with Eusebius of Caesarea and the Homoiousians. In 
fact, Basil was equally unattached to the Homoiousian alliance, yet he enter- 
tained good social relations and a doctrinal openness toward both Nicenes and 
Homoiousians. In his correspondence with Apollinarius, Basil is on the quest 
for the meaning of homoousion and the commonality of substance, and he 
inclines toward an improved Homoiousian formula. Not much later, in Contra 
Eunomium, Basil still uses the notion of ousia sporadically as an individual 
substance. Still, he gradually accepts the homoousion, the meaning of ousia 
as commonly shared substance, and the theology of ‘identity’ of substance, all 
pertaining to the Nicene trajectory. Not much later, writing Ep. 9, he evolves 
to the position of conditioning the Homoiousian formula only if it bears the 
same meaning as the Nicene homoousion. It is obvious that, at this time, Basil 
starts favoring Nicaea, which becomes his doctrinal reference. 

Nevertheless, Basil persisted in his Antiochene use of hypostasis. In conclu- 
sion, his basic notions and metaphysical assumptions are neither purely Nicene 
nor purely Antiochene but as a synthesis of the Nicene and Antiochene gram- 
mars. Thus, the last chapter has explored the pro-Nicene synthesis as Basil, the 
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two Gregories, Amphilochius of Iconium, and the synodals of Constantinople 
382 envisioned and practiced it. Basil’s inquisitive spirit and openness toward 
the two legacies helped him clearly understand the strengths and weaknesses 
of each of the two trajectories. Thus, while the Nicene theology gradually 
developed an efficacious metaphysical language concerning the commonly 
shared divinity and divine substance, able to secure the genuine divinity of the 
Son and the Spirit as well as the divine unity, its language regarding the individ- 
ual subsistence of each divine person was not that successful. Its best notion 
to denote the person, namely prosépon (meaning ‘face’, ‘facet’, ‘countenance’), 
was definitely ambiguous, especially if one recalled that Sabellius had used 
precisely the same terminology, namely that God consists of a unique hyposta- 
sis manifested in three prosdpa, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, the Antiochene meaning of hypostasis was indeed 
effective in predicating the separate individual subsistence of a divine per- 
son. Antiochene theology, nevertheless, lacked a metaphysical category able 
to secure the genuine divinity of the Son and the unity of the Trinity. Aware 
of these two angles, Basil conscientiously and programmatically developed 
a theological synthesis of the two grammars, including, simultaneously, 
the Nicene notion of ousia, with its capacity to secure divine unity, and the 
Antiochene category of hypostasis, with its ability to secure the separate indi- 
vidual subsistence of each divine person. 

Another doctrine specific to the Nicene trajectory was the theory of the 
identity of attributes. One should recall that the classical Antiochene doctrine 
of attributes was the constitutive theory, according to which the Son owns the 
divine attributes through his constitution because the Father generates him 
constantly as his Image. Furthermore, such authors as Arius and Asterius devel- 
oped a participative doctrine that envisioned the Son as a second Wisdom, 
Logos, or Truth, different from the Father’s. Yet, the Son’s attributes were divine 
only through grace and participation in the divine attributes of God the Father. 
To these two positions, I added the doctrine of identity or sameness, mainly 
developed in the Nicene trajectory, which states that the Son has the same 
attributes as the Father because he has the same divine substance. Basil’s pro- 
Nicene perspective continued Nicaea under this aspect. 

Additionally, we must mention Basil’s dual doctrine of the divine names, 
according to which the Father and the Son share a first set of common names 
due to their common substance. This is further complemented by a second 
set of names proper to each divine person, such as ‘Father’, ‘Son’, ‘Logos’, ‘Only- 
Begotten’, and ‘Holy Spirit’. 

As a synthesis of Nicaea and Antioch, the pro-Nicene theology is, how- 
ever, closer to Nicaea through several theological aspects. It assumes the 
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Nicene homoousios and shares the same vision on a plural divinity which is 
simple, common, and does not allow ontological degrees within the divine 
realm. Likewise, the new grammar refutes subordination as the Nicene one. 
Consubstantiality also entails another element of continuity, namely, the doc- 
trine of the identity of attributes mentioned above. Taken over by Basil’s friend, 
Gregory Nazianzen, his brother, Gregory of Nyssa, and other prominent figures 
of the time like Amphilochius of Iconium, the pro-Nicene synthesis will receive 
its official confirmation at Constantinople 381-382, the subsequent councils, 
and it will become the standard Trinitarian language to the present day. 
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In Antioch, Nicaea, and the Synthesis of Constantinople, Dragos Andrei 
Giulea delineates a new map of the theological trajectories involved 
in the fourth-century Christological debates, and envisions the 
solution of Constantinople 381 as a synthesis of the two theoretical 
paradigms produced at the councils of Antioch 268 and Nicaea 

325. The author argues that the main theological trajectories 
participating in the debate were the Antiochene, the Arian, 

the Nicene, the Homoian, and the pro-Nicene. 


Giulea redefines the pro-Nicene theology, which dominated the 
discussions of Constantinople 381, as a synthesis of the most 
effective metaphysical categories of Antioch and Nicaea. Basil 

of Caesarea initiated the pro-Nicene synthesis by developing a 
dual Trinitarian discourse, simultaneously securing ontological 
individuality and divine unity. 
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